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PREFACE 


the editors of this volume hope that the papers presented here will 
stimulate new discussions of one of the most significant and successful 
sociological publications in our time. To fulfill this hope, we have made 
a concerted effort to invite contributions from scholars from whom we 
have reason to expect discriminating criticism. They have turned their 
critical vision on the theoretical propositions, the empirical evidence, and 
the methodology submitted by David Riesman and his associates. 

Because this is a book of critical reflections, we wish to caution our 
readers that our own intellectual orientation is not criticism merely for 
criticism’s sake. We wish to distinguish sharply between our enterprise 
and those which, in quest of playing safe, are embarrassing documents of 
timid minds that feel uneasy when they encounter bold and imaginative 
concepts of human history and society. About forty years ago, a group 
of no doubt competent experts from all departments of a number of 
German universities converged on Oswald Spengler and in schoolmasterly 
fashion red-penciled the real or alleged mistakes he had committed in 
this or that specialized field. Similar documents of intellectual self- 
righteousness could be cited in the case of Toynbee. 

We believe it unnecessary to assure our readers that we hold expert 
knowledge in high respect. But we are also dismayed to see that, increas¬ 
ingly, the institutionalized social sciences, and to some extent also the 
humanities, are shying away from the risky ventures of general interpreta¬ 
tions of human events. We appreciate such ventures, and we are confident 
that Mr. Riesman and his collaborators, subjected here to scrutiny by 
different microscopic prisms, will perceive the inherent respect that even 
the most critical contributors to this volume have for the intellectual risk 
they have taken. They have used macroscopic categories of interpretation, 
have considered broad epochs of human history, and have made a valiant 
attempt to support their theoretical propositions with a considerable amount 
of historical and other empirical data. 

These remarks will indicate that in our judgments we are dealing with 
an important body of work, which, by its stated purpose as well as by 
its use of materials from all the various sciences of man, risks exposure 
to critical considerations. These considerations, which are manifested in 
the essays presented, are not in our opinion merely comments of re¬ 
viewers or compilers of texts on social theories. If we may speak in 
presumptuous modesty, our editorial strategy is modeled (though in re¬ 
verse order) after that of Descartes, who submitted the text of his Medi¬ 
tations to the leading theorists of Europe, and then published his work 
together with their “Objections,” to which he added a countercritique. 
Although we have not consulted Mr. Riesman and his associates about 
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the format of this book, it is in this spirit that we have asked them to 
add their own epilogue to the critical evaluations presented here. We 
hope that a book such as this can sustain a more intimate and earnest 
intellectual intercourse than do most of the international or national con¬ 
ferences, no matter how generously organized. The latter are too often 
academic market-places, at which primary consideration is given to offer¬ 
ing and filling academic positions or the securing of research travel funds 
from foundations, rather than to meetings of the mind. 

The Lonely Crowd belongs to a well-defined tradition in social theory. 
This tradition is concerned with evaluating the impact that different types 
of societies have on the character of their members, and the moral alter¬ 
natives that citizens may follow relative to their society. The distinction 
between other-directed and autonomous personalities, to take only one 
example, is thus embedded in similar distinctions made by Durkheim be¬ 
tween organic society and anomie, by Toennies between Gemeinschaft 
and Gesellschaft, by Cooley between primary and secondary groups, and 
so on. This is not to say that the authors of The Lonely Crowd have 
only poured old wine into new jugs. On the contrary, it is to stress the 
productive continuity of which their work partakes. Their primary achieve¬ 
ment has been a mapping out of the conflicting orientations of men who 
exist amidst drastic social and cultural changes, and the formulation of 
these alternatives in modern intellectual rhetoric imbued with the most 
advanced psychological insights. The fact that many of the basic terms 
used in The Lonely Crowd have become part and parcel of the idiom 
of educated Western man is not so much a symptom of a facile and 
fashionable manipulation of semantic symbols as it is a well-deserved 
tribute to the creation of suitable concepts for a diagnosis of our time. 

There are historical roots for the interest of nonacademic, particularly 
literary, intellectuals in the concepts advanced in The Lonely Crowd. 
Since the beginning of the Enlightenment and the breakdown of fairly 
stable class relations in Europe, intellectuals have increasingly been writ¬ 
ing for a “popular” market. The Enlightenment, too, gave birth to the 
creative intellectual, the writer, scholar, and artist who breaks through 
existing formats to develop new ideas, new approaches, and new art 
forms. And this concern with the creative, with the new, has necessarily 
forced the intellectual to be at odds with the sources of tradition and 
stability. For the innovating artist the worst sin is to “conform” to the 
requirements set by the powers that be, and the worst aspects of society 
are those forces that inhibit personal integrity. This perception of threat 
and compulsion is sharpened because the creative intellectual is dependent 
for his livelihood on the very forces that he experiences as a threat to 
his autonomy. 

In our own contributions, we attempt to show that, throughout the 
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last two centuries, such concerns have been voiced about the assumed 
deadening effect a democratic or commercial civilization has on inde¬ 
pendence of the mind. Lowenthal’s essays, one published in this book and 
others published elsewhere, illustrate how eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century European thinkers found conformist trends emerging in the be¬ 
havior of both the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy, particularly in periods 
of social transition, when traditional status and power patterns were 
threatened. From Goethe and his European contemporaries to Partisan 
Review or Encounter, today, writers have complained about the limits 
to free creation caused by the need to satisfy an audience of philistines 
(as Matthew Arnold called them) who hold the purse strings of artistic 
production. And political writers from Hamilton to Mill to Lippmann have 
worried whether the public’s access to political leaders has reduced the 
potential for strong and intelligent leadership. 

During the nineteenth century, the United States was regarded as the 
major manifestation of extreme egalitarian democracy. Lipset’s essay 
shows how both conservative and liberal writers argued that genuine 
leadership and creativity had failed to emerge in the United States. The 
standard complaint was that, while Americans had lifted the lower classes 
to a far higher cultural level than that occupied by similar groups else¬ 
where, American social conditions made the elite subservient to the intel¬ 
lectual and political tastes of these very groups. Some of the strongest 
supporters of democratic government feared at the same time that democ¬ 
racy was incompatible with independence of the spirit. 

These concerns may seem far removed from the relationship between 
technological structure and modal personality traits investigated in detail 
in The Lonely Crowd. Yet its appeal outside of sociology has been pre¬ 
cisely in its seeming attempt to analyze and attack the limits on the 
autonomy of the individual. The ideal image that most men, particularly 
intellectuals, have of what they should be is that of the individual who 
pursues personal concerns and values. The intellectuals, in particular, 
sometimes believe that genuine individuality entails antagonism with the 
“crowd.” But most men are not autonomous, most writers produce for a 
market, most scholars are not major innovators, and only few men are 
rebels. And particular intellectuals prefer to ascribe the fault for this to 
society, not to themselves. Since The Lonely Crowd analyzes many of the 
seeming conformist trends in contemporary culture and seems to point 
to a yesteryear when this was not so, and accounts for the change, it and 
William Whyte’s Organization Man have won readers and intellectual 
defenders in circles where sociology is never read except perhaps to find 
reason to deprecate it for reducing freedom by emphasizing social de¬ 
terminism . 1 For the general reader, The Lonely Crowd is but the most 

L There is reason to believe, however, that the pressures toward conformity are not 
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recent of the many treatises that explain to the intellectual world the 
way in which democracy, capitalism, bureaucracy, equalitarianism, mass 
society, or some other feature of social organization have destroyed the 
conditions of human autonomy and have alienated man from his human 
essence by forcing him to adjust to the needs of the system rather than 
to his inner needs. 

Within the academy, particularly within sociology, reactions to The 
Lonely Crowd have been very different. Whereas the book greatly im¬ 
pressed the intellectual community at large, it failed to impress many 
sociologists. Some of them tended to react to The Lonely Crowd as just 
another, perhaps more brilliant, literary critique of the society; their most 
polite formula has been to say that {< The Lonely Crowd may be a good 
book, but it certainly is not sociology.” 

This reaction to a book written by a professor of sociology about 
American society is indicative of certain unfortunate current developments 
in sociology. The concern of the discipline focuses on the development of 
a formal body of technical theory, which seeks to specify precise variables 
and to formulate rigorously testable hypotheses. By having this aim in 
mind, sociologists define themselves outside of the world of the intelli¬ 
gentsia and no longer contribute to the informed conversation of the 
day. In turn, topics of broad import, but which are difficult to treat exactly 
or quantitatively, are no longer considered within the purview of the 
discipline. 

There is an ironical twist to the reception of this book. It has been 
widely praised by many critical of conventional sociology because it does 
not strike them as typical sociology, or even as sociology at all, since it 
is a book that presents important ideas about society and personal be¬ 
havior in language understandable to all, and it contains no statistical 
tables. Many sociologists disparaged the book for exactly the same reason. 
Yet both these groups are wrong. As a reading of the footnotes will easily 
show, the authors of The Lonely Crowd acknowledge their indebtedness 
to various sociological, quantitatively oriented theorists and empirical re¬ 
searchers. Without the myriad of detailed, quantitative analyses of differ¬ 
ent and minute aspects of the behavior of Americans and of changes in 
different institutions, The Lonely Crowd would have been a different book. 

restricted to the contemporary culture, but have always existed. As Edward Shils argues, 
“Serious intellectuals have never been free from pressure on the part of sectors of society 
other than their own. The intellectual sector has always been relatively isolated, regardless 
of the role of intellectuals in economic and political life. The external world is always 
jealous of the devotion of intellectuals to their own gods, and of the implicit criticism which 
that devotion directs against the ruling values of the other spheres. Intellectuals have always 
been faced with the task of continuing their own tradition, developing it, differentiating it, 
improving it as best they could. They have always had to contend with the Church, State 
and party, with merchants and soldiers who have sought to enlist them in their service and 
to restrict and damage them in word and deed if they did not yield to temptations and 
threats. The present situation has much in common with the past.” See Edward Shils, 
“Mass Society and Its Culture,” Way Forum , 36 (Summer, 1960), 46. 
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Hence, its admirers are actually praising the kind of sociology they claim 
to disdain; and the sociological detractors are condemning a book based 
on the kind of sociology they admire. 

The orientation of sociology toward the scientific world, and away 
from the intellectual journals, is not unique to sociology. The natural 
sciences ceased being intelligible to informed laymen during the nine¬ 
teenth century, if not earlier. Technical work in psychology and economics 
reached the point some decades ago where only specialists could follow 
major developments in important parts of the field. And the humanities, 
too, are not free from similar trends. Academic philosophy today is largely 
logic and linguistics, the former being a sub-branch of mathematics, and 
the latter being an increasingly technical and detailed analysis of the uses 
and meaning of language. General philosophical speculation is the mark 
of the literary dilettante, not of the professional philosopher. Literary 
criticism is concerned with technical analysis as well. Some language de¬ 
partments appoint linguists instead of culture or literature experts to gain 
prestige within the academy, and these linguists are often as conversant 
with the use of high-speed computers as are sociologists or physicists. 

And lest those outside the academy suggest that all of these develop¬ 
ments simply reflect the extent to which universities are removed from the 
real world of the intellect, we would argue that art, music, drama, and 
literature show similar signs. Modern art and music, like modern sociol¬ 
ogy and physics, do not pretend to be understandable to laymen, except 
to those who have made a considerable investment of time and energy 
in learning their underlying assumptions and meanings. The creative work 
in the drama, poetry, or the novel increasingly comes from men who 
basically communicate only with a small coterie of “insiders.” 

Yet the language used in some fields reflects invidious distinctions: the 
discipline-oriented see themselves as “hard” and the others as “soft.” 
This distinction between the hard and soft sides of academic work pre¬ 
sents a clear and present danger for a democratic polity. Obviously, no 
one will demand that the physicist or the chemist employ concepts in their 
work so that laymen can understand them. And the similar response of 
the economist or the sociologist, that his discipline is at the point where 
it can only make refinements through technical language and mathematical 
methods, cannot be objected to simply on the grounds that nonspecialists 
cannot understand what is being said, or that the methods or conclusions 
conflict with philosophical beliefs or aesthetic feelings. Such objections 
were posed by politicians, theologians, and philosophers to the work of 
natural scientists in centuries long past. If it is true that social science 
must inevitably follow the path of natural science, and that it must lose 
direct intellectual communication with educated laymen and with intel¬ 
lectuals in other fields of knowledge, then humanity will enter a new era 
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in which communication within the intellectual community will be insignifi¬ 
cant, much as it already is between scientists and nonscientists , 2 and in 
which there will be almost no discussion between the “elite” and the 
“mass.” Democracy itself is threatened if all discussions and decisions 
become segmentalized, each only understood by a tiny informed coterie. 

It is not inevitable that the social sciences will follow the path of the 
natural sciences, however. Rather, we may expect a continuing contro¬ 
versy, within the social sciences, between those who would take the soft 
road and those who would take the hard. In this controversy, the advo¬ 
cates of “soft” science must not rely on empty polemics to defend their 
position. To convince readers of the literary magazines that the jargon 
of social science is pure barbarism is an empty victory, akin to the puny 
wit and lack of taste displayed in supercilious remarks by the cultural 
barbarians on modern art, painting, or poetry. The sociologist has as 
much right to use neologisms and professional jargon as does a non¬ 
objective artist or, for that matter, a nuclear physicist. Rather, the hope 
that the social sciences will continue or resume communications with the 
intellectual universe rests with those social scientists who demonstrate suc¬ 
cessfully that key problems of society and personality are best handled 
by dealing with them in terms of general relationships . 3 

Were Riesman and his associates only popularizers of sociology, there 
would be little point in discussing their work in the context of intellectual 
communication. The Lonely Crowd, however, is a creative sociological 
treatise in its own right. It may claim legitimate heritage to the work of 
major sociological theorists, including Karl Marx, Thorstein Veblen, Max 
Weber, Emile Durkheim, George Herbert Mead, and of those unsung 
others who have published their small, detailed studies in mass com¬ 
munications, in the nature of the American family and its child-rearing 
practices, in social stratification, and in other specialized areas of knowl¬ 
edge. By acknowledging such work, the authors of The Lonely Crowd 
have advanced the scientific study of national social systems, as well as 
enriching the discourse of the intellectual community. They have specified, 
in a number of hypotheses, how changes in technology affect occupations, 
family organization, and personality formation. These hypotheses, in 


2. For the dangers of this development, see C. P. Snow’s little book, The Two Cultures 
and the Scientific Revolution (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1959). 

3. In this controversy between a “hard” and a “soft” social science, some of the men 
who have made the most penetrating “soft” analyses have been the very men who are 
committed to a “hard” science. For example, Talcott Parsons, who has attempted the most 
abstract and all-encompassing scientific theory regarding social action, has written exten¬ 
sively on such practical issues as McCarthyism, antisemitism, health and illness, medical 
and legal education, religion, and so on. Economists, who have perhaps the longest tradi¬ 
tion of any of the social sciences in the use of mathematical models, have also, when 
writing about practical issues, written in language the general intellectual community has 
understood. Galbraith is the most recent example. 
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turn, have suggested research strategy to a generation of anthropologists, 
sociologists, economists, psychologists, and historians. 

In order to provide a balanced set of critical reflections, ten years 
after the appearance of The Lonely Crowd , we have invited writers with 
backgrounds as varying as the influence of the book. Thus, our roster of 
contributors includes a magazine editor of a large-circulation journal, 
Eric Larabee; an English art critic and historian, Quentin Bell; a psycho- 
analytically oriented psychologist, Arthur Brodbeck; an experimental psy¬ 
chologist, Elaine Graham Sofer; a social psychologist, Robert Hess; a 
philosopher, Paul Kecskemeti; an anthropologist, Margaret Mead; a po¬ 
litical scientist, David Easton; three social scientists teaching abroad, 
Kaspar Naegele, Ralf Dahrendorf, and Norman Birnbaum; as well as a 
number of American sociologists. 

This publication is not designed to praise or attack The Lonely Crowd. 
Rather, it seeks to determine why this is an important book, where in 
the general course of intellectual thought its main ideas come from, to 
what extent its formulations are intellectually rigorous or open to criti¬ 
cism, and to report research for which the ideas of the book have been 
useful. 

In conclusion we would like to express our appreciation to Jeremiah 
Kaplan, the president of the Free Press, who first suggested this book 
as part of his effort to encourage books appraising major contributions 
to social science knowledge. This volume was conceived as part of the 
ongoing effort to specify intellectual and methodological “continuities in 
social research,” which began with a volume edited by Robert K. Merton 
and Paul Lazarsfeld. 4 Our initial editorial plans for the volume developed 
during the year that both of us spent as Fellows of the Center for Ad¬ 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. Grateful acknowledgment is due 
the Center for permitting us the leisure from normal academic duties, 
and the intellectual companionship of other Fellows from the full range 
of social science disciplines, which encouraged us to undertake this ven¬ 
ture. The costs of editorial and secretarial assistance have been borne 
by funds made available to Lipset through a grant from the Ford Founda¬ 
tion and from those provided by Yale University as part of his Visiting 
Ford Research Professorship of Political Science and Sociology in 1960-61. 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Berkeley , California 
April, 1961 


Seymour Martin Lipset 
Leo Lowenthal 


4. Robert K. Merton and Paul F. Lazarsfeld (eds.), Continuities in Social Research: 
Studies in the Scope and Method of “The American Soldier’ f (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1950). Also in the series is Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda (eds.), Studies in the Scope 
and Method of “The Authoritarian Personality” (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954). 
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DAVID RIESMAN AND INTERPRETIVE 
SOCIOLOGY 


PAUL KECSKEMETI 


1 

comparing American sociology with European, one is struck 
by the fact that the former is, in a sense, far more “ethnocentric” than 
the latter. European sociologists seldom concentrate their efforts upon 
analyzing their own national culture, but this is what their American 
counterparts most frequently do. This difference in focus has obviously 
nothing to do with ethnocentrism in the psychological sense. Its origin is, 
rather, epistemological and methodological. For European sociologists, 
the contemporary national environment does not constitute an “intelli¬ 
gible field of study,” to use Toynbee’s phrase; they need a broader frame¬ 
work to derive satisfactory scientific generalizations. Their conception of 
the science of sociology requires an array of data transcending the imme¬ 
diate environment both in space and in time. The prevalent American con¬ 
ception of the scientific study of society, however, demands a narrow 
focus; it implies that satisfactory generalizations can only be built upon 
the controlled observation of data. 


3 
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American sociology is often criticized as neglecting theory in favor 
of a purely descriptive approach, collecting data for their own sake, but 
I don’t believe that such criticisms are valid; nor do I go along with the 
opposite charge leveled at European sociology, namely, that it neglects 
the facts in favor of theoretical speculation. Both of the basic approaches 
I have distinguished use empirical data and aim at theoretical generaliza¬ 
tion. The difference between them is merely that the one rules out all 
generalizations unless they are firmly tied to data secured by controlled 
observation, while the other dismisses all collections of data as irrelevant 
unless they furnish a sufficient basis for theories accounting for certain 
essential aspects of the social process. 

I shall call the type of sociology corresponding to the former approach 
“empiricist” and that corresponding to the latter, “interpretive.” “Empiri¬ 
cist,” of course, is not the same thing as “empirical”; as I use this term, 
it refers, not to the use or nonuse of factual, observational material, but 
to a certain relationship between data and generalizations. The distinctive 
feature of the empiricist type of sociology in this respect is that, in it, 
data are theoretically relevant mainly because they exhibit statistical sig¬ 
nificance. The term “interpretive,” on the other hand, is used here in a 
somewhat broader sense than usual. It does not refer to empathy, to the 
interpretation of acts in terms of subjective, individual intentions. While 
Max Weber, in his famous opening chapter of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 
unfortunately stressed this psychologizing concept of interpretation, his 
procedure in the work itself shows that he was after something else: he 
wanted to make the social process as such intelligible by laying bare 
central, interpretable, but supraindividual action systems upon which the 
coordination of attitudes and behavior in groups may rest. Interpretation, 
as Weber himself stresses, is not an end in itself in this type of sociology; 
it serves the purposes of causal explanation. But it is not guided in this 
by concepts of statistical significance. When Weber defines concepts in 
probabilistic terms (e.g. when he calls “custom” a factually prevailing 
probability of stereotyped behavior), this is a different thing altogether. 

The interpretive orientation, as defined here, is concerned with data 
that are theoretically relevant, not because they exhibit statistical signif¬ 
icance, but because they reflect a comprehensive, causal mechanism that 
is mediated by “meaningful,” culturally learned human activities. This 
requires a broad perspective, transcending individual cultures. In inter¬ 
pretive sociology, a culture is no ultimate frame of reference but only 
an example of “possible” cultures as patterns of coordinating behavior 
and attitudes. The ultimate frame of reference can only be some broader 
typological and developmental model. Empiricist sociology, on the other 
hand, tends to be both “ethnocentric” and “chronocentric” (that is, con- 
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cerned with the contemporary temporal segment of the immediate social 
environment). Controlled observation of data, sufficient to uncover statis¬ 
tically significant correlations, in fact, must concentrate on the present, 
except in so far as good statistical records from the past are available. 
Intercultural comparative studies, on the other hand, are by no means 
excluded by this method, but they are difficult because, passing from one 
culture to another, one can seldom be sure of measuring the same 
variable. 

Empiricist and interpretive sociology represent two polar types, but 
I do not suggest that all sociological theories can be exhaustively class¬ 
ified in terms of this dichotomy. There are intermediary types of theory, 
notably “positivist” ones, but for the purposes of the present discussion, 
it is sufficient to consider the extreme, polar types. 


II 

Empiricist and interpretive sociologies not only differ as to method, 
scope, and perspective; they also put the emphasis on different phenom¬ 
ena. For interpretive sociology, the main problem is how coordinated 
patterns of attitudes and behavior emerge in groups, how they maintain 
themselves, how they change and decay. The emphasis is on central co¬ 
ordinating and controlling action systems that shape individual attitudes 
and behavior. The dominant slant here is political. One never loses sight 
of the surface tension at the boundary of groups, their self-assertion 
under pressure, the influence they radiate. Another omnipresent prob¬ 
lem in this type of sociology is that of decision-making, authority, and 
leadership functions. The nonpolitical, private sphere of life is explored 
mainly in so far as it affects group cohesion, stability, and control. 

Empiricist sociology, on the other hand, is mainly interested in typical 
or deviant modes of behavior and in factors that may be statistically 
correlated with them. Here the slant is cultural in the grass-roots sense. 
Whatever kind of activity may be observed in a culture is equally relevant 
to this type of study, but relevant chiefly in so far as it occurs within 
statistical aggregates. Political behavior, decision-making, the location 
and exercise of controls, and similar topics occupy no privileged position 
and claim no special theoretical attention. They are tied in with other 
social facts but do not dominate them. 

These differences in emphasis suggest what may be the chief reason 
why the empiricist approach is most congenial to American sociologists 
and the interpretive one, to Europeans. The American culture itself de- 
emphasizes the role of central, permanent controlling and coordinating 
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mechanisms and stresses the grass-roots aspects of group life. In Europe, 
far greater emphasis is put both upon institutional authority and upon 
the rallying and coordinating function of prestigeful, sacred symbols and 
charismatic or authoritative figures. All these differences are matters of 
degree, but one can say, by and large, that in the American culture, 
social coordination is supposed to emerge from the spontaneous action 
of ordinary individuals, whereas in Europe it tends to be seen as the 
product of various supraindividual forces and of exceptional individual¬ 
ities. This difference is reflected in the contrasting methods, principles, 
and emphases of empiricist and interpretive sociology. 


Ill 

David Ricsman’s sociology is noteworthy in that it is characteristically 
American and predominantly interpretive at the same time. Not that this 
combination is unique; Talcott Parsons’ sociology, for example, also ex¬ 
hibits certain distinctively “American” characteristics while being inter¬ 
pretive in orientation. But in Parsons, the fusion of the American outlook 
with the interpretive impulse is less organic than in Riesman. Parsons 
constructs a comprehensive, transcultural model of types of society, 
whereas Riesman is concerned, as he says, with “understanding America”; 
in this respect, Parsons is closer to the procedures of interpretive sociol¬ 
ogy as they are practiced in Europe. On the other hand, however, 
Parsonian interpretive sociology is predominantly static; it stresses form 
rather than flux, whereas Riesman’s main interest is in constructing a 
dynamic, historical, developmental theory. In this it is Riesman who is 
closer to the spirit of the interpretive approach. 

In his choice of problems and topics, Riesman is ethnocentric as well 
as chronoccntric. What interests him is the contemporary American cul¬ 
tural environment; he would like to determine the direction in which 
American cultural development is going. But he goes about this with 
a universalist slant. For him, America is a microcosm, a mirror and 
repository of all the important trends of Western cultural development. 
For example, in building up his comparative typology of “traditional” and 
“modern” societies, he looks for examples of the traditional way of life 
within contemporary American society. The “cultural lag” that preserves 
older outlooks within a society that has outgrown them provides him 
with a key to the dynamic, developmental aspects of culture. 

What is characteristic of Riesman’s procedure in this connection is 
that the “traditional” way of life is fully represented for him by “tradi¬ 
tion-directed” individuals, rather than by self-contained groups in which 
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tradition holds sway. This, as we shall see, is essential to Riesman’s 
concept of interpretive sociology and distinguishes it from European 
interpretive sociologies. For him, “interpretation” works with individual 
data; in Europe, “interpretation” is mainly concerned with supraindi- 
vidual, institutional phenomena. 

With the help of individual data representing various temporal strata, 
Riesman develops a typological and developmental model with its three 
main stages, “tradition-direction,” “inner-direction,” “other-direction.” 
This model represents the schema of Western cultural development as a 
whole, mirrored in the American microcosm. In fact, the American micro¬ 
cosm does more than merely “mirror” Western trends. In part, it antici¬ 
pates them. The latest stage, “other-direction,” does not prevail ex¬ 
clusively in the United States; the older forms of “tradition-direction” 
and “inner-direction” are still well represented. But in other Western 
cultures, “other-direction” is just barely emerging, while in America, it 
already dominates numerous segments of urban culture. To the other 
parts of the West, America shows the outlines of their future. (This 
concept, of course, has had wide currency in Europe ever since Tocque- 
ville; Georges Duhamel has entitled a rather acidulous book about 
America Scenes de la vie future.) Europe, then, displays a considerable 
“cultural lag” compared to America, but apart from this, its development 
is subject to the same dynamic determining factors. 


IV 

Now urbanization and “Americanization” certainly represent a prev¬ 
alent cultural trend, not only in Europe but the world over, and the 
basic factors that produce this trend are clearly indigenous to the various 
societies involved. But when it comes to interpreting them sociologically, 
European theorists use models and categories that differ substantially 
from Riesman’s model, as I shall try to show in a moment. It might be, 
of course, that these differences in self-interpretation are just a man¬ 
ifestation of the cultural lag assumed by Riesman; but I am inclined to 
think that there is more to it than that. American culture, to be sure, is 
closely related to all Western or Westernized urban-dominated cultures, 
but it also has traits and elements that are sui generis, and I believe that 
Riesman’s interpretive sociology reflects some of these distinctive cul¬ 
tural traits, just as European interpretive sociologies do with respect to 
some of the distinctive traits of their cultural background. 

I shall illustrate this by comparing various elements of Riesman’s 
model with European interpretive models. My first example concerns the 
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last, and decisive, step in Riesman’s model: that from inner-direction 
to other-direction. In Riesman, the two key terms refer to two distinctive 
modes of regulating and socializing behavior: “inner-direction” stands 
for internalized parental authority; “other-direction,” for dependence on 
peer groups. According to him, regulation by peer groups is now be¬ 
coming dominant, supplanting regulation by internalized authority. 

Now such shifts have been discerned and analyzed by European 
sociologists too. In Europe, however, this kind of shift has been associ¬ 
ated ever since Hegel with revolt or with social disintegration. Peer- 
group orientation appears in recent European interpretive sociology 
mainly under two headings: that of the “youth movement” and that of 
the “mass.” The first is a symbol of revolt against authority; the second, 
one of cultural disintegration and decay. 

There are no such overtones in Riesman’s assumption about the 
emergence of “other-direction.” On the contrary, the shift is associated 
with a lowering of social pressures and conflicts and with greater social 
integration. The other-directed person is neither the rebellious son nor 
the atomized and anomic mass man. 

What accounts for the difference? Are the European categories just 
obsolete? Do they express nothing but outworn prejudices, which suggest 
revolt and disintegration when society is actually moving toward greater 
integration? It may be that the theme of decay is overstressed in Euro¬ 
pean theories about the “mass,” but the sense of struggle and pressure 
that the European theories express is no mere illusion. In Europe, in¬ 
ternalized authority does not simply evaporate; peer groups do not come 
into their own automatically, by default. Antithetical forms of life have 
their own consistency—they must assert themselves. They are object- 
ivized in institutional form, and the categories of European interpretive 
sociology necessarily reflect this greater role of supraindividual, institu¬ 
tional factors. 


V 

A similar contrast will appear when we compare Riesman’s three- 
stage model with European developmental models concerning those 
secular trends that culminate in the emergence of the “modern” world. 
In European interpretive sociologies, these trends are analyzed mainly 
with the help of one or the other of two pairs of concepts: rationality- 
irrationality on the one hand, organism-mechanism on the other. The 
developmental models of European interpretive sociology are, by and 
large, either “rationality” models or “organicity” models. 
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The “rationality” approach is the older of the two; it goes back to 
the Enlightenment but also has romantic variants in which “rationality” 
is redefined as “self-consciousness” (Schelling, Hegel, in a sense also 
Marx). The fundamental postulate in this group of theories is that the 
secular trend goes from irrationality to rationality or from less to more 
rationality. This is an optimistic approach, and in fact the earlier theories 
of this group, up to the middle of the nineteenth century, consisted of 
vast tableaux of universal progress, culminating in a maximally rational 
state of society. The universal-history models of Schelling, Hegel, Marx, 
and Comte represent this type. From the second half of the nineteenth 
century on, however, rationality-oriented thinking undergoes a radical 
change. The idea of universal history evolving toward a rational end 
state is abandoned, and the concept of rationality is relativized in a two¬ 
fold sense. The secular shift toward maximal rationality comes to be 
seen as characterizing, not universal history, but only certain exceptional 
cultures; and rationality itself no longer refers to reasonable ends but 
only to the efficiency of means, whatever ends are sought. Max Weber’s 
interpretive model is the best known example of this relativized ration¬ 
ality concept. Other theories of this group, like that of Pareto, relativize 
rationality even more, and admit a trend toward greater rationality only 
in secluded, nonpolitical areas like science and scientific technology. In 
the field of political and social control, the dominant forces are seen as 
irrational and, in part, antirational. (Weber, too, allows for the irration¬ 
alities of “charismatic” rule overlaying the trend toward maximum 
rationality.) 

The other main type of interpretive developmental model, that based 
upon the contrast of the organic and mechanical, goes back to roman¬ 
ticism, and its basic postulate is that the secular trend goes from the 
organic toward the inorganic or mechanical. It is noteworthy that Durk- 
heirn, who expressly uses the terms “organic” and “mechanical” in dis¬ 
cussing social solidarity and the division of labor, assumes a reverse 
trend from the mechanical to the organic. But in Durkheim, these terms 
do not have their romantic connotations. Their context is, in fact, ration¬ 
ality-oriented; Durkheim’s sociology mainly goes back to Comte. 

Theories based upon the organicity concept assert an irreversibility 
in the course of social evolution, analogous to the second law of thermo¬ 
dynamics: society tends to move away from its organic state. This theme 
is developed in terms of community versus society (Toennies) or culture 
versus civilization (Spengler, Alfred Weber). The value accent is in¬ 
evitably on the “organic” pole. Even though the shift from community 
to society may represent relative progress, not only in terms of technical 
mastery over the environment but also in terms of individual freedom. 
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organic community is the higher form of group life, since in it the group 
has a fuller meaning for its members. Similarly, “culture” is higher than 
“civilization.” This type of theory inevitably has conservative overtones: 
organic states should be preserved as long as possible, since they cannot 
be created anew. 

How does Riesman’s sociology stand in relation to these two types 
of theory? It is clearly related to the rationality-oriented type. Riesman’s 
triadic model of tradition-direction, inner-direction and other-direction 
is somewhat reminiscent of the Weberian triad of traditional, rational and 
charismatic rule. In a sense, both models deal with the same develop¬ 
ment. But they approach them in radically different fashion, as will be 
clear when we compare two structurally corresponding, “isomorphic” 
elements in them: “inner-direction” and “rationality.” 


VI 

To many readers, Riesman’s term “inner-direction” suggests self- 
determination and autonomy, but this is a misunderstanding. In Ries¬ 
man’s system, both inner-direction and other-direction are “modes of 
conformity” and, as such, sharply separated from what he calls “auton¬ 
omy.” The latter can be achieved only when inner-direction as well as 
other-direction is left behind—not negated but put in brackets, banished 
from the center of life. According to Riesman, the individual can achieve 
this either in inncr-directed or in other-directed cultures, but in order to 
do so, he must transcend mere inner-direction and other-direction. Inner- 
direction as such is essentially a form of life implanted by parents. The 
inner-directed person listens to the inner voice of his conscience, and 
he believes that he acts and judges according to his own principles. This, 
however, is an illusion. “His” principles are nothing but the internalized 
voice of his father or other father-figures. This Freudian interpretation 
of the moral absolutes of the inner-directed person unmasks them as the 
products of suggestion and indoctrination; there is nothing autonomous 
about them. 

The inner-directed type seeks to achieve independence in another 
sense too. He wants to rely on his own exertions and achievements as 
the basis of his economic existence, and this ambition is not necessarily 
illusory, like that of attaining independence of judgment on an inncr- 
directed basis. At the stage of inner-direction in the development of 
society, one has to conquer an economic foothold against all comers by 
outproducing them. In this way, society does stimulate self-dependence 
while producing inner-directed characters. But this self-dependence, too, 
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is something very different from the true autonomy of the self. It is a 
social product, made possible by the prevailing state of the economy. 
When the economy changes and society passes over into the stage of 
other-direction, such inner-directed strivings for self-dependence become 
meaningless and inadaptive. 

As we see, “inner-direction” corresponds to the economic individual¬ 
ism of the laissez-faire era. Essentially, it expresses the competitive 
orientation of the self-made man. That orientation, however, represents 
nothing but adaptation to a passing stage of the development of society. 
It has nothing to do with either autonomy or rationality. 

Now in Weber’s model, it is precisely the stage of “rationality” that 
corresponds to Riesman’s stage of “inner-direction.” For Weber, the 
distinguishing mark of the modern, capitalist era is the advent of “cal- 
culability,” of (c Rechenhaftigkeit” rather than competitiveness or indi¬ 
vidualism as such. Riesman’s conception of the spirit of nascent, individu¬ 
alist capitalism reflects Sombart’s image of the capitalist as adventurer 
rather than Weber’s image of the capitalist as calculator. The latter 
moves in a world of numerical, calculable relationships and hence in a 
world reduced to a rational schema that makes it transparent and con¬ 
trollable. Such rationality, however, is more than adjustment. It is 
essentially creative (or, as Riesman would say, autonomous). Weber’s 
main point is that the advent of “rationality” created a new cultural 
world, or rather a number of such worlds. It not only produced a new 
economic order but also new “rational” styles in law, in scientific thought, 
and also in art. 

The chief characteristic of Weber’s “rational” type is that he sees 
the world as a coherent whole whose inner workings he comprehends. 
But he makes no claim whatever that this coherent and unified picture 
of the world is absolutely valid, rooted in ontological truth. In this re¬ 
spect, Weber is a complete relativist; he, too, denies the “absolutes” of 
the inner-directed person. But he does not dismiss them as mere sug¬ 
gestion and indoctrination, inculcated by parents acting as mediators of 
cultural demands. On the contrary, he believes that these absolutes form 
and create cultures. And they do this precisely in their capacity as 
ethico-religious absolutes. For him, it is the religious and ethical variant 
of rationality which stands at the origin of the modem development: the 
internalized conscience of the puritan is the first manifestation of “ration¬ 
ality”; it was in the religious-ethical sphere that the world was first 
conceived as a calculably rational, coherent whole. 

Riesman similarly sees in the internalized puritan conscience one of 
the prime manifestations of “inner-direction.” He follows Weber in de¬ 
scribing the puritan ethos; the inner-directed puritan is very much the 
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same kind of person as the rational puritan. But inner-directed puritan- 
ism is totally different from rational puritanism. The former creates 
nothing; the creativeness of the inner-directed age has other mainsprings. 
The latter, however, creates a new world. 

Here again, we sec contrasting approaches to interpretive sociology: 
social demands mediated by personal agents on the one hand, supra- 
individual but meaningful and interpretable cultural forces on the other. 


VII 

I shall conclude this comparative discussion with a few remarks about 
“other-direction.” There is nothing in the rationality-oriented models 
corresponding to this, but an “organicity-oriented” category, that of 
“community” (" Gemeinschaft ”), offers a basis of comparison. “Com¬ 
munity” is a type of group in which the individual is at home, in which 
he has the feeling of “belonging.” Now being accepted by members of 
a face-to-face group, being made to feel as one who “belongs,” is the 
chief aim of the other-directed person. He is not self-contained like the 
inner-directed individual; he does not set himself off from the group 
but finds fulfillment only as the personally accepted member of a col¬ 
lectivity. This is also true of the member of the “community” whose 
self-fulfillment rests primarily on his group membership. 

There is, however, a fundamental difference between other-direction 
and community membership. For the other-directed person, acceptance 
by the others, the “peers,” is a goal that has to be sought, and as such, 
it is always precarious. Within the “community,” however, belonging is 
not a goal; it is something unalterably given as a constant. 

One may, for example, be born into a community like a family or 
status group, and being born into it, one is permanently an insider; one 
docs not have to prove his qualifications or angle for acceptance, as the 
other-directed person must do. The biological fact of birth, however, does 
not in itself make anybody an insider. The child must be recognized as 
legitimate to achieve insider status. On the other hand, a person not 
born into (or rather, accepted at birth as member of) a community 
group may become a member, but this again requires a sacred ceremony, 
a “rite of passage.” Community membership is a sacred, nonsecular 
affair. As against this, the peer group as such is a secular phenomenon. 
There are peer groups in which acceptance of new members is solemnized 
by initiation rites, and these practices illustrate the parallelism between 
other-direction (peer-group orientation) and “community.” But even so, 
groupings based upon other-direction are essentially voluntary associa- 
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tions, constituted by what Toennies calls the “arbitrary will” (" Kiirwille ”) 
rather than the “essential will” (“ Wesenwille To become a member 
of a “Gemeinschaft,” the essential condition is neither aspiration for 
membership nor arbitrary co-optation by the members in good standing, 
but sharing in the supraindividual, sacred, institutionalized forms of life 
and action systems that make the community group what it is. 

Thus, we again encounter the contrast between supraindividual, inter¬ 
pretable systems of action and interpretation in terms of individual media¬ 
tion of social conformity demands. In this instance as in the others we 
discussed, Riesman’s interpretive procedure differs from the European: 
he sees the group achieving “conformity” through character-forming, indi¬ 
vidual agents, whereas the European models emphasize the role of supra¬ 
individual systems. 


VIII 

This confrontation illustrates the fact that the study of culture is itself 
part of the culture. Where the role of prestigeful public-symbol systems 
in achieving social coordination is great, they will receive a key position 
in theoretical models; where it is small, other interpretive categories will 
be used. But this raises disturbing questions about the scientific standing 
of interpretive sociology. How can we grant full scientific status to theo¬ 
retical procedures that are culturally conditioned? 

That such questions have to be raised about interpretive sociology 
has something ironical about it, since, as I observed at the beginning of 
this paper, one of the guiding impulses behind interpretive sociology is 
precisely to transcend cultural limits, to construct a universal, transcultural 
framework for the study of society. All interpretive models, including 
Riesman’s, are designed to provide a place for all relevant modifications 
of group life. Apparently, however, everybody transcends his own cul¬ 
ture in ways conditioned by that culture. Natural science also is a “cultural 
product” in a certain sense, but it does not display this kind of relativity: 
its concepts, methods, and procedures are transcultural. Interpretation, 
on the other hand, is “transcultural” only as to its subject matter and 
intention, but in method and basic concepts, it is apparently culture-bound. 

Before we decide, however, that interpretive sociology is not “scien¬ 
tific,” it is advisable to take a closer look at the matter. That as a science 
it is imperfect cannot be denied: no science so far has achieved final per¬ 
fection, but all social sciences are farther removed from it than the natural 
sciences. It is therefore inevitable that social scientists are anxious to 
develop their science so as to meet more rigorous standards of knowledge. 
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The “empiricist” approach that I discussed above represents a resolute 
attempt in this direction: it does duplicate the objectivity, and hence the 
transcultural validity, of the natural sciences. But one may well suggest 
that just because of this, it cannot achieve the transcultural scope as to 
subject matter at which interpretive sociology aims. I think we are con¬ 
fronted here with a problem of complementarity. We may refine our 
methodology to such an extent that all subjectivity will be eliminated, 
but then we shall not be able to build comprehensive theories about the 
cultural process. 

At present, the empiricist approach is dominant in American social 
science, and interpretive ventures like Riesman’s are easily dismissed as 
unscientific. Yet, interpretive sociology also has the heady appeal of the 
forbidden fruit. Few American sociologists will admit that interpretive 
sociology is scientific, but most are impressed by Simmel, Max Weber, and 
the other classics of the interpretive method. Scientific or not, this ap¬ 
proach cannot be ignored. 

Interpretation is an odd thing. It is true that we can interpret the 
other only in terms of our own experiences and potentialities, but then 
we can also transcend our limited perspective only in interpreting the 
other. The study of the social process requires this effort at breaking the 
bounds of one’s own cultural limitations. But this, for the time being, can¬ 
not be done on a strictly empiricist basis. If we admit statistical significance 
as the only legitimate concept of significance, we must remain within one 
“culture” (and possibly an extremely limited subculture) as our ultimate 
frame of reference. This type of study has its own value, but it cannot 
come to grips with problems that presuppose a transcultural frame of 
reference. 

Physics, the model of a mature science, has achieved two things: the 
objectivity guaranteed by measurable data, and the universality of scope 
provided by a comprehensive theoretical framework. Social science, ap¬ 
parently, cannot yet duplicate both of these things at the same time. I 
think , however, that the only really sound standard of “scientific” validity 
is one that takes both dimensions into account. On that score, however, 
interpretive sociology, in spite of its subjectivity, may claim one half of 
what constitutes a science—and empiricist sociology likewise. A social 
theory that is both completely objective and completely comprehensive 
may or may not be feasible; but if feasible, it is still in the future. 
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NATIONAL CHARACTER AND THE 
SCIENCE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

MARGARET MEAD 


THE TERM “national character” was traditionally applied rather 
loosely to the body of writing that sought to interpret the people of a 
nation as distinguished from their history, literature, arts, or philosophy. 
It was first recognized as part of anthropology as a result of the applied 
studies undertaken by anthropologists during World War II, and it was 
the newest of the anthropological specialties treated in the Wenner-Gren 
International Symposium on anthropology in 1952. 1 Riesman’s work 
draws casually and eclectically on some of these anthropological studies 
and also on earlier anthropological work, but it cannot, of course, be said 
to be anthropological. The inclusion of a discussion of anthropological 
studies here—in a volume devoted to Riesman’s work—may be justified, 
first, because his description of the theme in American national character 
which he has called “inner-directedness” is such a rich and sensitive addi¬ 
tion to our descriptions of American cultural behavior, and, second, be¬ 
cause his work is in part based upon the interviewing of carefully placed 

1. A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology Today (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953). 
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informants. There is an additional relationship between the anthropological 
studies mentioned above and Riesman’s work in that the authors of both 
have been faced with the problem of the effects within a national group 
of the publication of such studies. 2 It is in this co nn ection that I shall 
attempt to discuss Riesman’s work, against a background of anthropologi¬ 
cal studies. 

The wartime approach to the study of peoples with whom we were 
involved, either as enemies or as allies, was a form of applied science, 
by which skills developed in field work in primitive, preliterate societies 
was used for rapid diagnostic study. Where only fragmentary materials 
were available—a few informants, some news broadcasts, certain sorts of 
literature, especially autobiographies and accounts of childhood, educa¬ 
tional documents, films—these were analyzed to provide some kind of 
prediction of the probable behavior of the members of a given national 
group. Anthropologists made use of their experience in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of cultural wholes from fragmentary materials and a very few living 
informants. It was argued that the reconstruction of a vanishing culture 
and the construction of a model of an inaccessible one were in many ways 
similar. This practice of using a collection of materials, each bit selected 
in terms of availability and completeness, later became known as “the 
study of culture at a distance,” and the methods developed could be made 
applicable, either to inaccessible contemporary cultures or to past periods 
of history. 3 

As this was an emergency operation, the anthropologists originally 
involved in its use (Bateson, Gorer, Benedict, Metraux, Mead—later 
Kluckhohn, Leighton, LaBarre) worked out the rationale of their methods 
as they went along, choosing from those already available in the field of 
culture and personality. Insights from Freudian, Jungian, Gestalt, and 
learning psychologies had previously been used to work out theories of the 
character formation of a people reared within a given cultural tradition. 
Guided by their previous research preferences, these anthropologists work¬ 
ing on national character invoked Freudian and learning theory models 
(Gorer), interaction models (Bateson), and learning theory Gestalt models 
(Benedict and Metraux), in which the emphasis was on the fit among 
elements of culture rather than upon the growth of individual character, 
and a more eclectic combination of all these (Mead), and so on. 

2. See bibliography of Margaret Mead, “The Study of National Character,” in Daniel 
Lerner and H. D. Lasswell (eds.), The Policy Sciences (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1951), pp. 70-85; “Ethics of Insight Giving,” Appendix II to Margaret Mead, Male 
and Female (New York: William Morrow & Co., Inc., 1949), pp. 431-450; and last chapter 
of Margaret Mead and M. Wolfenstein (eds.), Childhood in Contemporary Cultures 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955), pp. 443-459. 

3. The history of this development is sketched in Margaret Mead and R. Metraux, The 
Study of Culture at a Distance (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953). 
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This explicit use of various psychological models drew anthropologists 
close to the work of psychologists and psychiatrists who were trying to 
bring their skills to bear on various wartime problems, morale-building 
at home, cooperation with allies, psychological warfare, handling of pris¬ 
oners of war, and so forth. Quite significantly, the first two definitive 
articles on the subject (those by Bateson 4 and by Klineberg 5 ) were both 
published under the auspices of the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. Interdisciplinary team work was also begun. This followed the 
research design inaugurated by L. Frank in the 1920’s and was exemplified 
particularly by the Yale Seminar under Sapir and Dollard in the 1930’s 
(in which representatives of a number of countries were gathered together 
to study what were then called “problems of personality and culture” and 
would today be called the “national character” of their respective coun¬ 
tries). Similar undertakings were the Hanover Human Relations Seminar 
of 1934 and the Social Science Research Council Study on Cooperation 
and Competition of 1935. Out of these studies had come several explicit 
interdisciplinary statements, for example, John Dollard’s Criteria for the 
Life History , 6 James Plant’s Personality and the Culture Pattern, 7 Robert 
Lynd’s Knowledge for What, 8 and the set of anthropological studies called 
Cooperation and Competition among Primitive Peoples , 9 which began 
systematically to link together social structure and character formation. 
These earlier efforts had been brought into focus by continued work at 
Yale (Dollard, Sapir, Sullivan, Gorer), in New York (Frank, Bateson, 
Chappie, Erik Erikson, Lockhardt, Mead working on the Committee for 
National Morale), 10 and in later work done in Washington at the Office 
of War Information and Office of Strategic Services. When the Japanese 
became the center of attention, a new combination of these workers (Gorer, 
Bateson, Benedict, Kluckhohn, Leighton) 11 cooperated with psychiatrists 
and psychologists in multidisciplinary teams. There were interchanges with 
fellow workers in Britain, where the central group consisted of psychia¬ 
trists attempting to deal with such problems as selection, army morale, 
interviewing of prisoners, discipline among native troops, and rehabilita- 

4. Gregory Bateson, “Morale and National Character,” in Civilian Morale (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942), pp. 71-91. 

5. Otto Klineberg, “A Science of National Character,” Bulletin of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues. Journal of Social Psychology. ASSI Bulletin No. 19 
(1944), pp. 145-194. 

6. John Dollard, Criteria for the Life History (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936). 

7. James Plant, Personality and the Culture Pattern (New York: Commonwealth Fund; 
London: Milford, 1937). 

8. R. S. Lynd, Knowledge for What (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939). 

9. Margaret Mead et al ., Cooperation and Competition among Primitive Peoples (rev. 
ed.; New York: Beacon Press, 1961). 

10. Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead, “Principles of Morale Building,” Journal of 
Educational Sociology, 15, No. 4 (1941), 206-220. 

11. For a summary of the work on the Japanese, see D. Haring, “Aspects of Personal 
Character in Japan,” Far Eastern Quarterly (November, 1946), pp. 12-22. 
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tion of prisoners of war. Such psychiatrists as Rees, Hargreaves, Dicks, 
and so on, operated with a psychoanalytic model and a rather loose 
concept of cultural differences. Psychological methods of selection and 
training were introduced in various ways into the Office of Strategic Serv¬ 
ices by Bateson, Levy, Murray, and Kurt Lewin together 12 or by the 
team that Stouffer led for continuing assays of American troop behavior. 13 

By the end of the war, the term “national character” was being ap¬ 
plied to studies that used anthropological methods from the field of culture 
and personality, psychiatric models from psychoanalysis, statistical anal¬ 
yses of attitude tests, and experimental models of small-group process. 
Some controversies had developed, in the course of which the psycho¬ 
analysts questioned the adequacy of such speedy analyses compared with 
the hundreds of hours they would spend studying one patient. 14 The 
psychologists, at the same time, found it difficult to recognize regularities 
in the wide range of expressions of national character that they elicited 
by questionnaires; and the sociologists were preoccupied by differences 
among subcultural groups. The anthropologists’ use of material on child 
training as an available and productive clue led to overstatements both 
for and against the method by members of other disciplines, who either 
rejected completely the idea that the disciplines of early childhood, toilet 
training, swaddling, 15 and so on could have the slightest relevance to 
adult character, or regarded such training as determinative, as in some 
of the early postwar studies of Germany and “authoritarianism.” 10 The 
clash over the importance of early childhood, both as determining the 
character of a people and as a method of research, was reinforced by 
the memory of Nazism, so that many students looked upon any emphasis 
upon childhood (and therefore relatively unalterable character traits) as a 
form of racism. The growing perception of the importance of a democratic 
view of human nature, which accepted the possibility of changes—by im¬ 
migration, conversion or re-education—in adulthood stood out against 
the Soviet view that the consequences of certain types of social (class) 
heredity were ineradicable in the first generation. 

This period of wartime studies of national character was also the 
period of the initial application of our developing technology to problems 

12. Henry Murray et al , Assessment of Men: Selection of Personnel for the Office of 
Strategic Services (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1948). 

13. S. A. Stouffer et al., Studies in Social Psychology in World War II: Vol. I, The 
American Soldier: Adjustment during Army Life; Vol. II, The American Soldier: Combat 
and Its Aftermath (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949-1950). 

14. For relevant critics see Alex Inkeles and Daniel J. Levinson, in Gardner Lindzey 
(ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 
1954), II, 977; also Mead and M6traux, op. cit. 

15. Irving Goldman, “Psychiatric Interpretations of Russian History, A Reply to Geof¬ 
frey Gorer,” American Slavic and East European Review, 9, No. 3 (1950), 151-161. 

16. Bertram Schaffner, Fatherland: A Study of Authoritarianism in the German Family 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1948). 
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of research and training. The use of films both for training and for anal¬ 
ysis of national character, 17 of taped recordings that re-emphasized the 
value of verbatim reporting, the intensive exploitation of the interview, 
and the growth of small-group model experiments on stress, patterns of 
cooperation, and the like—all those arose from and contributed to the 
development of more precise methods of collecting and analyzing data. 

While this interdisciplinary work was proving so fruitful, Riesman’s 
interest and intensive research in the delineation of political styles within 
a national setting began to develop. His work drew with varying degrees of 
explicitness, upon all these approaches, being in some way closest to 
Fromm’s interest in the relationship between character and economic in¬ 
stitutions. His use in The Lonely Crowd of a daring and as yet uninvesti¬ 
gated hypothesis of the dependence of character-type upon demographic 
trends may be regarded as a choice among possible ways of asserting the 
significance of large-scale historical trends, such as the progress of tech¬ 
nology, which become, at least in part, independent of the characterologi- 
cal peculiarities of the peoples caught in their sweep. His detailed data, a 
series of numerous verbatim interviews of a carefully diversified sample 
of individuals subjected to a complicated questionnaire and a series of 
projective tests—data unhappily separated from the summary volume, The 
Lonely Crowd, and published in a huge and too-little consulted com¬ 
pendium, Faces in the Crowd —differ in significant ways from other ma¬ 
terial used in national-character studies. It is the different nature and use 
that he makes of his interview materials, what he abstracts from them, 
rather than his themes of “tradition-directed,” “inner-,” and “other- 
directed” upon which I should like to concentrate in this essay. 

In anthropological national-character studies, the research worker aims 
at establishing regularities to be found in the character of all those who 
have been reared within, or have immigrated into and been re-educated 
within, a given nation state. The emphasis is upon nationwide institutions 
and the systematic ways in which these institutions are embodied in the 
individuals of that society. As each regularity must be stated so as to 
include all versions of the national character, it is necessarily a statement 
that is more meager and stripped than a description of any single indi¬ 
vidual member of the culture. The anthropologist takes careful note of the 
age and sex, class position and amount of education, previous experience 
and idiosyncrasies of each informant, either a living person or an author 
or group of authors of some cultural product like a film, so as, in the 
end, to be able to discount these individual differences. For example, the 
end-linkage analysis developed by Bateson, in which the constant suc- 
corance-dependence relationship between parents and children in all 

17. Mead and M<$traux, op. eft. 
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cultures is recognized and then stated in terms of national contrasts 
(parents being exhibitionistic and children spectators, in Britain; and 
children exhibitionistic, parents spectators, in the United States) will 
systematically ignore regional and class variety in favor of nationwide 
relevance. Such a statement of national character will, therefore, be useful 
in predicting or interpreting the behavior of a group that is national in 
character, a draft army, an electorate, and so on. The result is an account 
necessarily less rich than is the individual character of those from whom 
it has been derived. (This is, we believe, one of the roots of resistance 
to national-character analysis, especially among people who have been 
accustomed to dignify and ennoble each individual member of a culture 
as a lineal spiritual descendant of Sophocles or Goethe or Voltaire, assign¬ 
ing to each literate member of the society a correspondingly overelcvated 
position, whereas national-character studies assign positions stripped to 
the shared elements.) 

In order that these stripped-down national-character statements, which 
are derived by the combination of biologically based models and cultural 
materials, may be used by those who wish to understand or influence the 
behavior of a national group as a national group, such statements must 
be viewed strictly in terms of their purpose. For historical studies, 18 the 
method supplements inadequate records by using a theory of human be¬ 
havior that permits a reconstruction, like the anatomist’s reconstruction 
of the soft parts and of missing parts of a skeleton when only a few 
human bones are excavated. All these models of human behavior arc ad¬ 
mittedly inadequate in many ways, and such explanatory statements as 
we are able to make today may be expected to yield to better analyses 
as the sciences dealing with human behavior become more precise. At 
the present time, in those cases where action will, in any case, be taken 
—such as an alliance concluded, an occupying force withdrawn, a new 
tax policy inaugurated—the statements that anthropological research can 
make about the expected behavior of national groups may be the most 
reliable guides available. Such statements are not superior to the brilliant 
intuitive hunches of particular individuals with long experience among a 
given people, but they may be compared to the laboratory techniques for 
the diagnosis of disease that are supplanting, although they arc not essen¬ 
tially superior to, the diagnostic skill of the experienced physician. Thus 
careful national-character studies provided background for such decisions 
as what attitude the United States might best take toward the Japanese 
Emperor, the degree of stiffness in negotiation that was likely to obtain 

18. Margaret Mead, “Anthropologist and Historian: Their Common Problems,” Amer¬ 
ican Quarterly (Spring, 1951). 
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results with the Russians, the kinds of correctives that are necessary in 
Anglo-American negotiations, the sort of rationing procedure to which 
Americans will respond, and so on. All these are instances of the success¬ 
ful use of the anthropological national-character approach. 

As a concrete example of how the approach might have been used 
and was not, let us take the visit of Mr. Nixon to Latin America in the 
spring of 1958. The application of quite simple knowledge of the national 
characters of the Latin American countries involved would have made it 
possible to design a tour for Mr. Nixon that would have combined his 
individual style, the expectations of Latin Americans, and a constructive 
use in the United States of any episodes of public hostility in Latin Amer¬ 
ica. As it was—at least according to the public statements and disclaimers 
of the various agencies appropriately involved in such planning—efforts 
were confined, on the one hand, to suggestions to Mr. Nixon that he act 
in various ways incongruent with his expressed intentions, with, on the 
other hand, a failure to suggest behavior that would, under the stress of 
the episodes, adequately communicate with his hosts. We were left with 
the need for Mr. Nixon singlehandedly to convert this series of episodes 
into a triumph of American character—according to which the hero sur¬ 
vives a mass of humiliating attacks and maintains his moral position, head 
up and smiling. Along with this, there was an absence of any attempt 
to make things clear to Latin Americans, who remained puzzled and 
ashamed, angry because they had been put into a position of which they 
had to be ashamed. This situation was further aggravated by the choice 
of our next ambassador of good will, which was made with a flagrant 
disregard of the interpretation that Latin Americans would give to it. 
Traditionally far more concerned than are we with battling nepotism in 
high places, they could not treat impersonally, as North Americans can, 
the fact that Dr. Milton Eisenhower was the brother of the President. 

A knowledge of the character of Latin American culture and a more 
detailed knowledge of the national character of Peru, in which the first 
overt demonstration occurred, would have provided Mr. Nixon with ad¬ 
vice about culturally intelligible roles that he might have assumed when 
attacked. It would, however, have been necessary to know Mr. Nixon’s 
personal style of public appearance and his preference for certain types of 
public behavior in order to anticipate which of the possible styles would 
have been acceptable to him. Given Mr. Nixon’s response to the situation, 
it would again have taken a knowledge of American character to predict 
the response of the United States public. All these insights, each orderly 
in itself, would still be subject to situational changes such as concurrent 
events in the rest of the world. In the instance of the visit of Dr. Milton 
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Eisenhower, a simple cultural analysis of the differential meaning of 
“brother of the President” in North and in South America would have 
taken precedence over knowledge of Dr. Eisenhower’s personal style. 

I have stressed the raison d’etre of national character studies in some 
detail because this is one of the differences between national character 
studies and Riesman’s work. In those studies, the methods were developed 
in the field, the clinic, the museum, the nursery-school observation room, 
and were imported into a particular applied operation for a particular 
purpose or set of purposes. Riesman, on the other hand, has been con¬ 
cerned with developing methods suited to his own purposes as a student 
of political style who also takes a series of positions as a moral philosopher. 
Although he has drawn on all the methods used in national-character 
studies, his work never articulates systematically with any of them, in the 
way, for example, in which observations on child development can be 
combined with studies of primitive children, retrospective accounts of 
childhood by adult subjects, detailed analyses of the mentally ill, and 
specific artistic productions, if all of these use well-defined psychodynamic 
models. 

We may look first at the method he uses and contrast it not only with 
anthropological studies but also with work on “modal personality” (Inkeles 
and Levinson) 19 and with various portrayals of period, culture, or situa¬ 
tion, such as those used by Fischer, 20 Bauer, 21 and Boder, 22 with the sta¬ 
tistical predictive methods used in large-scale studies like The American 
Soldier 23 Taking these various methods as representative of a range, one 
may interview, take into account and systematically discard the idiosyn¬ 
cratic details of the response. What emerges will be a construct called, 
for example, “Soviet national character,” which is designed to apply to 
every Soviet national. One may interview specified individuals about a 
large number of items and, using each item separately, erect a construct 
called “modal character,” in which the resulting recombinations of traits 
do not apply, as such, to a single identified individual. The responses may 
also be broken down into class, age, sex groups, and so on, deriving a 
“modal English middle-class female” character which, again, neither ap¬ 
plies to any individual nor implies any theory of biologically based human 
behavior. These methods may be carried even further, until in the end 
one is presented with tables of responses, as in The American Soldier, 
in which the person interviewed has vanished completely and his responses 

19. Inkeles and Levinson, op. cit. 

20. Louis Fischer, Thirteen Who Fled (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949). 

21. R. A. Bauer, Nine Soviet Portraits (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1955). 

22. D. P. Boder, 1 Did Not Interview the Dead (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1949). 

23. Stouffer et at., op. cit. 
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to particular items appear in tabular form; then national action can be 
proposed and carried out in terms of the proportions so specified. 

We may, on the other hand, look at methods by which the whole life 
history of real individuals is taken down verbatim and presented as a 
sufficient statement of a given position in a culture—for example, Louis 
Fischer’s Thirteen Who Fled, Boder’s I Did Not Interview the Dead . 
Here real people, speaking with their own rhythm, without the interven¬ 
tion of a prescribed questionnaire, are allowed to speak for themselves 
and thus to include their entire idiosyncratic characters. A modification 
of this treatment is found when segments of such verbatim life stories are 
presented to illustrate case studies, themselves presented as typical for a 
given type or class or situation, as in Dollard and Davis’ Children of 
Bondage, 24 in which fragments of the idiosyncratic responses of the indi¬ 
vidual informant are imbedded as quotations in a body of interpretative 
material. Bauer’s Nine Soviet Portraits is still another way of combining 
bits of material from interviews or life histories of different informants 
into a synthetic description in which each detail is authentic but the person 
to whom these details are attached is a lay figure, without biological unity, 
though with considerable sociological representativeness. 

Riesman, in the series of case studies published in Faces in the Crowd, 
does none of these things. He chooses his subjects with due attention to 
the particulars of their position in the society, as an anthropologist would; 
he subjects them to a schedule of questions, as might be done in a psycho¬ 
logical study of attitudes leading either to “modal personality” or to tables 
of responses to particular items; he records verbatim, with attention to 
nuances of individual style, and then he does something quite different. 
He keeps the identity of the individual and discusses the relationship be¬ 
tween one elicited response and another to the degree that the themes he 
is discussing are illustrated within the various replies, as if each identified 
living individual’s record were a kind of spectroscope. The delicacy of the 
cross comparisons of the responses within each protocol is one of the 
most valuable contributions of the book. 

“Mrs. Cartwright,” “Fred Eisner,” “Mrs. Sutherland” are not state¬ 
ments from which the anthropologist could work out the regularities of 
national character, because the responses are fragmented by the questions. 
They are not full portraits, actual, like Louis Fischer’s or Boder’s, or com¬ 
posite social types like Bauer’s, nor are they an anthropological typical 
verbatim life history, like Geoffrey Gorer’s “Kurma” 25 or Simmons’ “Sun 
Chief.” 20 These protocols of Riesman’s have been evoked to illuminate 

24. Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1940). 

25. Geoffrey Gorer, Himalayan Village (London: Michael Joseph, 1938). 

26. L. W. Simmons, Sun Chief (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942). 
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his inquiry into specific political styles. However, just as the material in 
The American Soldier can be combined with anthropological studies of 
national character, in which the anthropologically identified regularities 
provide the explanatory tissue for the isolated responses presented in The 
American Soldier tables, so also can Riesman’s materials on the theme of 
other-directedness in Americans be related to other diagnoses of American 
character that systematically invoke the influence of the peer group in 
character formation. 27 But whereas a full national-character study would 
take into account all the stages of the life history, and the specific roles 
of parents, grandparents, siblings, peers, offspring, and so on, Riesman, 
intent on identifying political styles, is content to find greater or smaller 
proportions of expressed themes, which he loosely attributes to the influ¬ 
ence of the entire society, the specific early influence of parents, and the 
influence of peers. His is actually an open system, although often the 
presentation—and oftener still, the interpretation by others—of his ma¬ 
terial suggests that his three types are a closed system of possibilities. His 
types are not, however, firmly enough rooted in any universal, such as the 
human organism or the family, to admit of such treatment. 

There remains for discussion Riesman’s use of his materials in order 
to comment on his own society, and how this compares with an anthro¬ 
pological application of findings on national character. The anthropological 
method includes, as a basic premise, a comparative study of human cul¬ 
tures without value judgments. After the comparisons have been made, 
between Eskimos, Samoans, and Araucanians, for example, the student 
is, of course, at liberty to express a preference for one social system as 
compared to another, or to apply any yardstick he wishes—like that of 
infant mortality, the state of the arts, the position of women—and arrange 
the series of societies on a value scale from that particular point of view. 
The increase in insight that it is hoped anthropological studies will provide 
for the educated lay audience comes from the explicit use of a non- 
judgmental comparative method. 

Riesman has taken another course; using his three types for the ar¬ 
rangement of material, he has lumped together the whole world, under a 
blanket term “tradition-directed,” to describe a shift within the last few 
generations in our own history. The rest of the world becomes a kind 
of backdrop for an intensive study of differences between generations in 
our society, in which everything is grey except our cat; yet illustrations 
from other societies are cited from time to time. This semicomparativc 
inclusion of other cultures makes, I believe, the worst of both worlds, that 


27. Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry (New York: William Morrow & Co., 
Inc., 1943; Geoffrey Gorer, The American People (New York: W. W. Norton &. Co., 1948); 
andE. H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1950). 
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of close historical comparison between two periods or more in the history 
of one culture, and that of comparative cross-cultural studies. The result 
has been to focus the reader’s attention, anxiously on himself and invid¬ 
iously on his fellows, measuring the extent to which they manifest the 
behavior with which Riesman is least sympathetic, that of other- 
directedness. 

One of the problems of so presenting to the members of a society a 
picture of themselves is how one may take responsibility for the conse¬ 
quences. Class analysis of the Lloyd Warner type, originally developed 
with an explicit cross-cultural framework, became, in the end, a closed 
system, applicable only to Americans, arousing mutual hostilities and 
defensive reactions in almost any group of Americans who take it seri¬ 
ously. 28 Kinsey’s claim that his study of a selected group of Americans, 
with his best sample from the white Protestant middle class, was a study 
of “The Human Male,” was again a case where the assumption of a 
wider provenience produced misunderstanding rather than clarification. 
The response to Riesman’s book, the use of his categories as a background 
for studies that excoriate American society, suggests that in his work also 
an incomplete comparative framework has done more harm than good. 
It may well be that in the field of national character, as in many other 
applied human science disciplines, there are fairly sharp and predictable 
patterns of relationship between a method and its effect on an audience, 
and that a half loaf is not better, but worse, than none. 

If the comparative approach is abandoned in detail but retained in 
general, then the comparison between periods or classes within our cul¬ 
ture becomes overloaded with value judgments, which are hard for the 
reader to deal with, as he tries to find out whether Riesman believes it is 
good or bad—for within one’s own culture one must surely choose at 
least for oneself—to be “inner-directed” or “other-directed.” Within this 
perplexed questioning, created by the method itself, characterized by a 
combination of assumed universality or basic reference with a high degree 
of actual ethnocentrism, the author’s emerging preference for “autonomous 
man” comes as a form of relief. It is now interesting to spec ula te how 
much Riesman’s fojgnulations and their wide diffusion through critical 
journalistic channels have contributed to the emergence of a type of uni¬ 
versity student who does indeed seek not to belong to his society but to 
attain “autonomy from it,” as a percipient young university teacher put 
it to me the other day. Having branded participation in his society as 
either inner-directed, competitive and ruthless, or other-directed, com¬ 
petitive and cheap, he now turns to his green island in the suburbs where, 

28. L. W. Warner, R. Havighurst, and M. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated (New York- 
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within his own family and a small circle of neighbors, he need be neither. 

Finally, may I say that I would have been unable to write this par¬ 
ticular analysis of some of the problems of presentation to the literate 
public of analyses of themselves if David Riesman had not made his 
studies, published them, and participated vigorously and responsibly in 
an examination of the consequences. Popular publication of national- 
character studies is a crucial part of the approach; unless we have full and 
open publication, there is always the danger that acute cultural analysis 
may become a manipulative and destructive tool in the hands of the state 
or of special interest groups. How to present such studies without by¬ 
products that were not intended must be a continuing responsibility for 
everyone who works in the field. We are slowly learning the advantages 
of segregating levels of insight (following the publication of Gorer’s The 
American People, in which levels were mixed) and the undesirability of 
seemingly objective but covertly partisan presentations of “facts,” as in 
Kinsey’s studies. We have also become aware of the pitfalls of the best- 
intentioned protectiveness by covert compensation for known cultural 
tendencies, as when Gesell made his norms liberal in order to protect 
children against the competitiveness of American mothers and so brought 
his norms into question. And we are learning how to deal with the com¬ 
plexities of response of first-generation Americans to studies of their 
countries of origin (like Frances Hsu’s repudiation - 9 of the effect of 
childhood on character formation, or the Russian emigre’s violence on 
the subject of swaddling in the Soviet Union 30 ). 

Just because Riesman considers so many facets of American life, 
reacts so vividly and immediately to the changing scene, his work has 
been a particularly stimulating contribution to what may well turn out 
to be one of the central problems of our time, the extent to which we 
can make a scientifically based self-understanding a way of ensuring a 
future in which man will have both more power to control his destiny and 
more freedom within it. 

29. F. L. K. Hsu, “Anthropology or Psychiatry: Some Test Data from Hawaii,” paper 
delivered at Viking Fund Supper Conference of Anthropologists (New York: Wenner- 
Gren Foundation, 1950). 
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titles as well as books have a significance that it behooves the 
critic to trace and interpret. What specific connotations the authors of 
The Lonely Crowd had in mind in electing for the title of their book a 
poetic image I do not know. But it is a rare social scientist indeed who 
has the courage to choose that conspicuous symbol of his contributions, 
a book title, from the humanities and, as if that were not daring enough, 
from poetry itself. In so doing, the authors of The Lonely Crowd have 
identified themselves with that small minority that cannot understand how 
social science, as a science of man, can be anything else but a profoundly 
humanistic endeavor. 

While the relationship of the humanities and the social sciences is a 
problem extending beyond the work under discussion, it is nevertheless a 
significant document in the struggle to break through the narrow definitions 
of academic disciplines. It seems appropriate, therefore, to use The Lonely 
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Crowd as a welcome opportunity for offering some observations about 
this relationship. 

The discussion of the ordering of fields of knowledge can be traced 
back to Plato, who was concerned primarily with educational implica¬ 
tions. Aristotle’s concepts of “physics” and “metaphysics” guided the dis¬ 
cussion into the theoretical sphere. During the Middle Ages the contro¬ 
versy over what comprised the scope and responsibilities of scientific 
specialties was blurred for a time by the use of a blanket term, “the seven 
liberal arts.” But the development of mathematics and theoretical physics 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries brought the boundary line 
issue surging back to life. With Descartes, reality was split into two dis¬ 
tinct spheres, one subjected to insights of mathematics and the natural 
sciences and the other to those of philosophy—or, to use Descartes’ terms, 
into extension and cogitation. This trend was apparent even in political 
theory, where thinkers were oriented toward one or another side of Des¬ 
cartes’s dualism: toward the natural sciences (e.g., Hobbes) or toward 
applied moral philosophy (e.g., the French moralists of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries). The Cartesian demarcations of the sciences 
still remain discernible in the traditional division of higher learning in 
France into “sciences” and “letters.” 

Around the turn of the nineteenth century German philosophers and 
writers systematized the concept of political and intellectual history as a 
science. Concurrently, the concepts of culture and cultures, of Zeitgeist 
and Volksgeist (already introduced by Montesquieu and Herder), were 
further developed and the relationship among the sciences was reformu¬ 
lated: the pole occupied by mathematics and the natural sciences remained 
unchanged, but the substance of philosophy proper acquired a predomi¬ 
nantly historical character in place of its erstwhile metaphysical aspect. 

Dilthey, Windelband, and Rickert, the founders of Geistes - and Kultur- 
wissenschaften, were the outstanding proponents of this redefinition. 
Though differing in minor respects, they agreed in principle: the natural 
sciences deal with the recurrent and are oriented toward the establishment 
of universally valid laws; the humanistic fields are concerned with indi¬ 
vidual events and persons, and are characterized by a view of the individual 
as the representative of prevailing value systems, changing from period 
to period, and, within an era, from one group to another. Simmers con¬ 
cept of the “individual law” (an intentionally contradictory proposition), 
and Max Weber’s dual role as sociologist and historian, are prime wit¬ 
nesses of this tradition. 

The situation today is dominated by the intellectual innovations con¬ 
tributed by the American social (or behavioral) sciences. New disciplines 
are interposed between the humanities and the natural sciences, and, 
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unlike the earlier phases of the discussion, few classification schemes have 
yet been proposed for defining and clarifying the interrelationships between 
the new and the old fields. That the need for redefinition of the scientific 
universe is strongly felt, however, is evidenced by numerous programmatic 
statements about the desirability of “cross-fertilization” of the sciences, 
and expressions (ritualized at times) of the need for interdisciplinary re¬ 
search. 

Thus, we are entering an era of clarification of the relation between 
the scientific and the intellectual universe, though this trend has never been 
made an object of historical and systematic studies. The symptoms are 
unmistakable. Whether we think of the intertwining of medicine or religion 
with social and individual psychology, of esthetic theory with sociology, 
of social research with anthropology, or whether we think of some of the 
learned institutions of technology introducing humanistic as well as social 
science courses in their curriculums, all this seems to indicate that we 
are experiencing again the old craving for a new concept of a scientia uni¬ 
versalis . 

It is characteristic of contemporary democratic society that these com¬ 
paratively new intellectual programs and their applications are not justified 
by philosophical concepts, but by concepts of applicability—serving social 
as well as individual needs. This article of faith of the social scientist is 
consciously shared, in the United States, with practitioners in political 
and social institutions—witness, for example, the incorporation of psy¬ 
chology into the curriculum of clergymen, relationships between medicine 
and the theory and practice of social work, and the role of political 
science and economics in applied anthropology. 

The heat of the discussion seems now to be generated not by the prob¬ 
lem of the relationship between natural and “nonnatural” sciences, but by 
that between the social and behavioral sciences and the humanities. The 
natural sciences, ever since the seventeenth century, have searched for 
laws of the physical world sufficiently valid to allow for prediction; the 
behavioral sciences of today substitute a human for a natural realm, but 
keep constant the search for laws and reliable norms for prediction. 

This has led to serious intellectual cleavages both here and abroad. 
With the exception of a few hesitant attempts to import the methodology 
and skill of American research into western and central Europe, European 
sociologists still move in the atmosphere of Dilthey and Rickert. By their 
concentration on problems that we usually subsume under the rubric 
“sociology of knowledge,” they perpetuate the preoccupation with the 
history of ideas and the speculations about the hierarchy of values. Some 
European sociologists may believe that, in their historic orientation, they 
have made the “right” choice in accepting for their field Bergson’s histori- 
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cal time, while in their opinion the majority of their American colleagues 
are dangerously close to applying physical time concepts. And they have 
a point. 1 

On this side of the Atlantic it is among the representatives of human¬ 
istic disciplines that we are likely to find concepts about modern social 
science resembling those prevailing in traditional European sociology. 
Their views on current social science, at the extreme, would probably be 
couched in terms of statistical gadgeteering and polling which ties up mil¬ 
lions of dollars for research, which is lacking in historical and spiritual 
concepts, and which is void of any universal intellectual interest. 2 It is 
likely that many social scientists, for their part, reciprocate with the dis¬ 
dainful belief that all humanists do is to propound unverifiable generali¬ 
zations on the basis of spurious evidence. 

The current definitions of the two disciplines that seem to have the 
most bearing on the interrelationship are: (1) that the social sciences 
should strive for theorems as exact as those of mathematical and physical 
theory and for the formulation of findings in terms of predictions; and 
(2) that the humanities should work for meaningful analyses of impor¬ 
tant individualities, be they events, documents, or persons. But the bound¬ 
aries are this clearcut only on the most superficial level. Consider, for 
example, the disparate functions that such authors as Balzac, Taine, and 
Zola ascribed to literature—that it should comprise natural history, quasi¬ 
biologic al analyses, and universally valid prescriptions for the behavior of 
the human race. Or Wilhelm Dilthey’s hopes that the final objective of 
the “cultural sciences” ( Geisteswissenschciften ), devoted to the her¬ 
meneutics of the individual, should be the planning and directing of social 
development. And one must not overlook the body of writing, centered 
around the idea of a cultural crisis, that followed in the wake of the 
French Revolution, represented by so varied a group as De Maistre, 
Carlyle, Nietzsche, and—in our time—Spengler, whose forays into the 
field of predictions should make many a social scientist envious. Such lit¬ 
erary and philosophical approaches testify to a long tradition behind the 


1. What T. M. Knox has to say about certain English philosophers, apropos his bril¬ 
liant discussion of the works of Collingwood, should be addressed to many an American 
sociologist: “It is not too much to say that after these books English philosophers will be 
able to continue ignoring history only by burying their heads in the sand.” (See his preface 
to R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History [New York: Oxford Galaxy, 1956], p. viii.) 

2. See, e.g., Norman E. Nelson, “Popular Arts and the Humanities,” College English , 
May, 1955, p. 482: “The sociologists may not be the monsters that literary people imagine 
them to be, but they may well be creating a monster that will overshadow the hydrogen 
bomb. They are building an impersonal machinery for analyzing human beings into 
standard interchangeable parts in order to sort them into handy pigeonholes and reassemble 
them to specification—at the behest of anyone with enough money or political power to rent 
or commandeer the machinery.” There are, however, brilliant exceptions. Quite a few 
significant scholars in the field of English literature have made important contributions 
toward a synthesis of humanistic and social science approaches. I have only to mention 
the writings of Richard Altick, Harry Levin, and Ian Watt. 
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notion that the humanist and social scientist must not necessarily be 
strangers to each other. 

Or consider the problem of the socialization of the individual, in which 
the humanistic biographical arts excel and the social sciences do not. 
Freud is an exception. Psychoanalytical theory, at least in its classical 
period, describes the dynamics by which a specific social environment 
asserts itself in individuals. It is true that from a sociological point of 
view this model operates on rather limited extremes of the social con¬ 
tinuum—at one pole an individual’s family and at the other the archaic 
prehistorical stage of mankind. Nevertheless, the Oedipus complex is a 
good sociological model because it explains specific mechanisms by which 
an individual is related to social structures. Better, it serves to explain 
how the psychological structure of an individual manifests itself as, in part, 
a derivative of societal structures with which he interacts on various levels 
of consciousness. This psychoanalytical model illustrates by contrast the 
social scientist’s shortcomings because (in spite of Freud’s “naturalism”) 
it synthesizes broad historical trends, in which the history of the species 
as a whole is a necessary but not a sufficient referent for the understanding 
of the unique moment of time represented by a specific individual. In this 
sense Freud’s theory deals with more than psychology—it deals with cul¬ 
ture, as did Dilthey. A concern with the historical dimension of societal 
structures, including a concern with the representation of these structures 
in individuals, constitutes a sociology of culture. 


II 

Riesman and his associates are American sociologists who deal in 
earnestness with problems of culture. Their work also joins with other 
contemporary studies on the effect of the development of mass or popular 
culture, and the impact of popular culture on the general cultural level of 
society. These two trends reverse the previous pattern, dominant in the 
social sciences in the late thirties and forties, of a pre-eminent concern 
with methodology and with the construction of theoretical models. The 
claim of postivistically oriented empiricists is that their endeavors, for 
which they coined the term of “hard” analysis, alone deserve to be called 
scientific. They leave no more than a condescending smile (if that) for 
the social theorist whose orientation is humanistic. 

The Lonely Crowd offers a remarkable occasion to reopen the debate 
on the humanistic implications of social theory. The shift in emphasis 
that it represents looks back toward Plato and Aristotle; that is, toward 
an analysis of the individual in his society. The Lonely Crowd differs 
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sharply from a-historical sociological studies, and its intellectual style brings 
it close to the European, particularly the German, “cultural sciences’ 5 in 
theoretical as well as empirical orientation. Unfortunately, the thinker to 
whom the methodology of the book is most closely related is fairly un¬ 
known in this country, and the translation of his principal works is still 
an unfulfilled task. This man, whose life work was dedicated to a synthesis 
of history and psychology, and to a scheme of interpretation in which indi¬ 
vidual human experience was to be correlated, in terms of psychological 
typologies, to historical epochs, was Wilhelm Dilthey. In his conception, 
the net woven of individual expression, cultural institutions, and political 
and religious modes was a manifestation of unique historical periods. 
Through this interpenetration of spatial and temporal constituents of the 
social universe Dilthey (and not he alone) countered the positivistic in¬ 
fatuation with general laws based on endless observations on the one side, 
and a mystic historicism (which has triggered the positivistic plague) 
void of any general concepts on the other. 3 This European tradition (with 
Dilthey as its most brilliant exponent) has continued, to some extent, in 
cultural anthropology, which undertakes to blend a study of cultures and 
their artifacts with a study of personality within a given social context. 
Indeed, The Lonely Crowd studies the universal trends of the age of indus¬ 
trialization by searching out the meaning of human behavior and character 
within this society, and in the last analysis it is a study of mass society 
(although the term itself is hardly used in the book) as the latest stage 
in the development of the industrial world. 

Riesman and his coauthors face the same frustrations and perplexities 
that were encountered by the leading representatives of the “cultural sci¬ 
ences”—the difficulty of interpreting within one conceptual framework 
the uniqueness of an historical period and the general features of human 
behavior prevailing in it—features which, if they change at all, change at 
an infinitely slower pace than the events in the polity and many insti¬ 
tutions of society. But this dilemma has to be faced if one wants to 
understand uno actu individuals both in their social roles and in their 
personal imagery. Today, the main feature of this nexus is the antagonistic 
display of individualistic estrangement and group identification. 

The Lonely Crowd is a major contribution to the understanding of 
alienation and conformism. The generally observable features of only 
incidental relatedness of modern man to his work and his simultaneous 
eagerness to hide this estrangement behind a continual display of peer- 
oriented, optimistically toned behavior are explained by the objective 
roles that modern industrial society prescribes for its members. The prob* 

3. Dilthey, however, never lore himself completely loose from positivism. See Max 
Horkheimer, “The Relation between Psychology and Sociology in the Work of Wilhelm 
Dilthey,” Studies in Philosophy and Social Science, 8 (1939), 430 ft. 
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lem posed by this book is: what is the impact of this society on the social 
and private experiences of individuals? While I referred to Dilthey, it is 
quite evident that the study of modern man as he becomes conditioned 
by industrial society has also a very specific sociological ancestry in Marx 
and Max Weber, in Veblen and Sombart, and above all in Simmel. 

True, this body of theories had produced many vague symbolic ref¬ 
erences; and it is an easy, though I believe unworthy, pastime to dismiss 
European, and particularly German, philosophy of history and society 
during the nineteenth century as just so many manifestations of meta¬ 
physical double-talk. It is too readily forgotten that, during this century, 
history as a scene of social struggles and society as a product of historical 
trends and pressures became, for the first time, manageable scholarly con¬ 
cepts. However, we have learned in the meantime (and this is a great 
contribution of sociological theory in the first decades of the twentieth 
century) slowly to replace ambiguous theoretical and analytical notions 
with specific scientific approaches; and The Lonely Crowd participates 
in this process of scholarly specification, in which we are no longer satis¬ 
fied to discuss the “spirit” of an epoch without at the same time specifying 
such components as consumption habits, education, group life, political 
behavior, and the like. 4 Indeed, The Lonely Crowd adds new dimensions 
to the process of specification in its elaborate and enlightening references 
to specific contemporary institutions, such as the mass media, the political 
broker, the inside dopester, the nursery school, and so on. 

The great question that always arises in connection with social theory 
is the scope of its applicability. The Lonely Crowd takes its material pri¬ 
marily from the American scene. To be sure, this approach is a bit on 
the parochial side. Granted that the United States today occupies the place 
of a model of Western society, as England did at the time of Marx. But 
we may be more general. If certain character types are determined by 
industrial society, then any such relationship must extend to this society 
as a whole and not only to one country. This is not to say that all the 
member cultures of our era display the same features, traits, and institu¬ 
tions at one and the same time with the same amount of intensity; but 
it does mean that related, if not identical, social characteristics must be 
found in some form or fashion at some time everywhere within the Western 
world. In addition, Riesman and his collaborators are subjected to a 
dilemma always encountered in theoretical constructs of the “cultural 
sciences.” Such constructs tend to be static rather than evolutionary, and 
to focus the trends of an age as in a still picture. (This is, for instance, the 

4. I agree with H. Stuart Hughes’ comment on the contributions of the “cultural sci¬ 
ences” to social theory: “The middle level of social study, however, the level of careful 
synthesis and the modest testing of hypothesis, tended to drop out entirely.” See his Con¬ 
sciousness and Society (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958), p. 186. 
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case in various interpretations by other writers of seemingly monolithic, 
“timeless” periods, such as the Renaissance or the Greek World.) The 
static implications of The Lonely Crowd, however, are not so much ap¬ 
parent in a predilection for collapsing historical dynamic into an idealized 
portrait of a timeless age, as in a collapsing of world-wide trends into an 
insular portrait. True, this method has its rewards, because it allows for 
a minute elaboration of one clearly circumscribed area. In its concentra¬ 
tion on the specific, the analytic methods of the book are close to those 
of Simmel. 5 

I do not wish to be censorious. On the contrary, a good case can be 
made (and I think this book implicitly makes it) for saying that while we 
deal here with phenomena that are not limited to a single country, never¬ 
theless the peculiar situation of the United States, which in contrast to 
Europe did not have to assume the mortgages of various value systems 
inherited from feudal and absolutistic periods, allowed this country to 
adopt the style of life of a commercial society more quickly and with less 
friction than on the Old Continent—a phenomenon, by the way, which 
made many European observers both jealous and furious. I agree with 
the interpretation of Tocqueville by the authors of The Lonely Crowd; 
in stressing traits of conformity, he was not merely diagnosing the pre¬ 
vailing social climate of America in the 1830’s but foreseeing certain 
developmental features that seemed to fit into a coherent picture of 
Western civilization as it was and as it was to become. As did every con¬ 
structive theorist of human events, Tocqueville could perceive the almost 
imperceptible in human behavior. I think that there is a very high affinity 
between the mentality of a social theorist who is willing to take intel¬ 
lectual risks, and esthetic creativity, the essence of which is the creation 
of something unique as a symbol of something general if not universal. 
It is hard to say whether we owe more to Tocqueville for diagnosis or for 
prognosis; for an understanding of the United States as a special historical 
phenomenon or as a breeding ground for special character types; for 
being a humanist who analyzes culture or a social scientist who analyzes 
people in the context of their social roles. I do not consider such ques¬ 
tions very relevant, though in themselves they are a symptom of the 
larger process of alienation, since for most social scientists the study of 
the meaning of human existence, in general or at a given moment of time, 
has tended to become discredited as being meaningless, as has a critical 
evaluation of the relation of the individual to himself and his world of 
work and leisure. 


5. See the profound observations of the relationship of Dilthey to Simmel in Colling- 
wood, op. cit., pp. 174-175; also Horkheimer, loc. cit., p. 432. 
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III 

The basic dichotomy of the autonomous personality and of other¬ 
directness, which, at least for a philosophy of contemporary society, is 
perhaps the most relevant concept in Riesman’s work, has a venerable 
intellectual tradition, dating back to the Romantic period in England and 
Germany. It assumed the form of a concern over the threat posed by the 
emerging instrumentalities of conformist middle-class styles of life, in¬ 
cluding the products of popular culture, to the autonomous spirit and 
creative personality. Artists and writers feared that the public would lose 
its ability to discriminate between valuable cultural creations and mere 
merchandise designed to induce relaxation. Such concerns found expres¬ 
sion in the public and private statements of Goethe and Schiller in Ger¬ 
many, and of Wordsworth and Coleridge as well. Other and more enter¬ 
prising English literati, though politically opposed to the Tory spirit of 
the Lake Poets, expressed the same fears, mainly through the medium 
of the Edinburgh Review. What these artists and writers shared was the 
awareness of a threat to the artist as he embarked on an esthetic and 
moral mission, subjected to no jurisdiction other than that of excellence. 

The intellectual (most of all the artist) has been exposed to very 
significant cross-pressures ever since his separate status was established. 
At the turn of the eighteenth century philosophers and poets alike as¬ 
cribed to themselves the mission of guardianship over the moral and 
esthetic values of the nation, if not the human community as such. At the 
same time they, as well as other groups of intellectuals, gained increasing 
access into professional positions in the institutions of learning, in gov¬ 
ernmental agencies, and above all became producers for a market mediated 
by periodicals, publishing houses, public and private art galleries, and the 
like. Finally, in our own day, the stress is on an almost complete profes¬ 
sionalization for intellectual skills. This development is characterized by 
the desire to reconcile the ethos of individual independence and integrity 
with the inexorable social power of a demand and supply economy. One 
of the consequences of the ambiguity in the social role of the intellectual 
has been the increasing tendency to claim the prerogative of an exempt 
situation and philosophy of life and to deny that the determinants of 
social stratification are equally applicable to the practitioners of intel¬ 
lectual pursuits. Karl Mannheim’s concept of the free-floating intelligent¬ 
sia is a case in point. The infatuation of a great number of intellectuals, 
from the Romantics to the present-day advocates of the New Conserv¬ 
atism, with the allegedly autonomous status of culture in feudal and 
aristocratic societies may be attributed to a tendency of intellectuals to 
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locate themselves in some idealized utopia of the past; 6 intellectuals (like 
everybody else) are, in fact, located in the harsh realities of a social 
system whose prevailing character types are eloquently described in The 
Lonely Crowd. The debates on culture and taste, on public opinion and 
urbanization, that pervaded the writings of the literati, at least in western 
Europe, all through the nineteenth century comprise a telltale document 
for the dilemma of the intellectual. In this debate the artist, and particu¬ 
larly the critic, plays a key role. Once again I wish to point out the 
significance of the fact that, of all the possible symbols of reference, Ries- 
man and his collaborators choose as their title emblem an artistic image. 
If there is any single phenomenon that most pointedly attests to what is 
called other-directedness, it is alienation from artistic experiences. 7 

I agree with most of my coeditor S. M. Lipset’s chapter in this vol¬ 
ume, 8 which traces trends of other-directedness back to American public 
and private behavior patterns in the nineteenth century, but I do not 
believe that these trends are exclusively and predominantly a phenom¬ 
enon specific to the United States. What we are dealing with all through 
the nineteenth century and all over the Western world are the birth 
throes of the prevailing character types of our contemporary society, or 
better, the antagonisms and struggles between traditional, self-reliant 
human models on the one hand and group orientedness on the other. 
This is as true for Europe as it is for the United States. With reference 
to Mr. Lipset’s observations, I would submit as a hunch that his quota¬ 
tions from European sources, testifying to observed features of other- 
directedness in America, could easily be counterbalanced by any number 
of American writers (I will just name Ralph Waldo Emerson and the 
whole school of New England Transcendentalism) who testify to the 
task of displaying independence and individualism as the foremost moral 
obligation of the citizens of the New World. More than that, the very 
same trends (whether formulated in terms of accusation or admiration) 
ascribed to America by European authors are continuously and consist¬ 
ently attributed by other European intellectuals to the behavior and 
attitudes of people in their own countries. From the point of view of 
historical psychology, I would assume that a good deal of the very in¬ 
teresting material for which we are indebted to Mr. Lipset must be inter¬ 
preted as merely projective: observers are not free of the distortion of 

6. Karl Mannheim calls it “false traditionalism.” See his posthumously edited Essays 
on the Sociology of Culture (London*. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956), p. 119. 

7. See, for the beginnings of the alienation of a middle-class public from the autonomous 
experience of art, Leo Lowenthal and Marjorie Fiske, “The Controversy over Art and 
Popular Culture in 18 th Century England,” in Common Frontiers of the Social Sciences, 
edited by Mirra Komarovsky (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957). Also, with regard to 
Goethe, the section “World Literature and Popular Culture,” in Leo Lowenthal, Literature 
and the Image of Man (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957). 

8. S. M. Lipset, “A Changing American Character?”, this volume, pp. 136-171. 
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culturally determined perception, which makes them see elsewhere the 
very features of modernity to which they close their eyes in their own 
countries. 

I take the liberty of inserting here an anecdote. In lecturing on the 
nature of the stereotype, I have frequently quoted the following excerpt 
from a letter of Abigail Adams, the wife of the second President of the 
United States; she wrote during a European journey on November 21, 
1786: 

The accounts you gave me of the singing of your birds and the prattle of your 
children entertained me much. Do you know that European birds have not 
half the melody of ours? Nor is their fruit half so sweet, nor their flowers half 
so fragrant, nor their manners half so pure, nor their people half so virtu¬ 
ous; but keep this to yourself, or I shall be thought more than half deficient 
in understanding and taste ... far removed from my mind may the national 
prejudice be, of conceiving all that is good and excellent comprised within 
the narrow compass of the United States . 9 

Only that on first reading I falsify the source by claiming that the 
letter was written by a recent European newcomer to the United States, 
and I reverse the references to Europe and America. Invariably I en¬ 
counter an indignant reaction among the native-born part of the audience 
and a snickering of agreement on the part of European-born people. This 
experiment has always struck me as a particularly suitable illustration for 
the mechanism of cultural projection. 

This mechanism deserves attention. At least in a germinal form, nine¬ 
teenth-century writers understood it quite well. To give an example: one 
of the favorite pastimes of literary criticism in English nineteenth-century 
journals was to develop a kind of proto-sociological chapter on person¬ 
ality and social structure. A journal such as the Edinburgh Review would 
abound in essays explaining what appears to the writers to be the most 
important trait in, for example, Goethe or Balzac as conditioned by the 
German or French “national character”—a term one finds in this period¬ 
ical, with capitalized letters, as early as 1825. One contribution tries in 
all earnestness to explain Wilhelm Meister as primarily a typical man¬ 
ifestation of German taste and German habits. Yet while the author of 
this article goes to great length not only to analyze Goethe’s novel as a 
product “made in Germany” but also his German critics as ruled by a 
spirit of “German idolatry,” he admits (and thereby almost destroys his 
thesis) that: 

different nations . . . will judge of their own productions and those of their 
neighbours, according to that standard of taste which belongs to the place 

9. Quoted from Philip Rahv (ed.), Discovery of Europe (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1947), p. 49. 
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they then hold in this great circle;—and that a whole people will look on 
their neighbours with wonder and scorn, for admiring what their own grand¬ 
fathers looked on with equal admiration,—while they themselves are scorned 
and vilified in return, for tastes which will infallibly be adopted by the grand¬ 
children of those who despise them. 10 

Incidentally, all through the century there is unanimity in looking at the 
newspapers as the most powerful equalizer of opinions and attitudes. 
While occasionally a timid attempt is made to burden America with the 
stigma of their “most pernicious influence,” the main line remains that 
“the condition of our own Daily Press” is a “morning and evening witness 
against the moral character of the people.” 11 To be sure, these very traits 
in Europe are overlaid by cultural tradition. Yet, modernity wins out. 
Incidentally, the historians of European culture and mores have neglected 
to comment on these new commonly shared quasi-cultural phenomena of 
the Western world. Why this is so is in itself a sociologically pertinent 
problem. Perhaps the mechanisms of self-defense are as operative in the 
intellectual as a professional as they are in his (as well as in anybody 
else’s) private life. 

For the spread of other-directedness in the old country, Wordsworth 
is a primary source in time and scope. In his Preface to the 1800 edition 
of the Lyrical Ballads , and again in his “Essay Supplementary to the 
Preface” (1815), he speaks of the jeopardy in which the artist finds him¬ 
self as he tries to ward off the effects of the mediocre bourgeois style of 
life. He looked upon his own work as “a feeble endeavor” to counteract 
a “tendency of life and manners” that is about “to blunt the discriminat¬ 
ing of the mind and ... to reduce it to a state of almost savage torpor.” 
He regrets “the increasing accumulation of men in cities, where the uni¬ 
formity of their occupation produces a craving for extraordinary incident, 
which the rapid communication of intelligence hourly gratifies.” In draw¬ 
ing a fine line between the “people” and the “public” he defines the 
prevailing type of individuals as those who follow “a small though loud 
portion of the community” which manipulates “the changing humour of 
the majority.” 

This influence of opinion leaders, which subverts the spontaneity of 
individual judgment, becomes a leitmotif from now on. One finds classical 
formulations in the writings of John Stuart Mill, particularly in his 
critique of the “despotism of public opinion” 12 and of “society” at large, 
which 

practices a social tyranny more formidable than many kinds of political op¬ 
pression, since, though not usually upheld by such extreme penalties, it leaves 

10. The Edinburgh Review, Vol. 42, Article VII, August, 1825. 

11. The Edinburgh Review, Vol. 76, January, 1843. 

12. See John Stuart Mill, On Bcntham and Coleridge (1838) (London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1950), p. 85. 
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fewer means of escape . . . there needs protection also against the tyranny 
of the prevailing opinion and feeling; against the tendency of society to im¬ 
pose, by other means than civil penalties, its own ideas and practices as rules 
of conduct on those who dissent from them; to fetter the development, and, 
if possible, prevent the formation of any individuality not in harmony with 
its ways, and compel all characters to fashion themselves upon the model of 
its own. 13 

The reader will appreciate the similarity between Mill’s characterization 
of the English social climate and Tocqueville’s famous words about the 
cruel tyranny of public opinion in the United States. The very same 
Tocqueville and many of the writers treated in Lipset’s article are quite 
ready to criticize the disfavor with which independent thought was re¬ 
garded in America. But we should be cautioned against prematurely 
limiting generalizations to the United States. As early as 1811, a con¬ 
tributor to the Edinburgh Review bitterly complains that “the profounder 
and more abstract truths of philosophy ... are apt ... to fall into 
discredit or neglect, at a period when it is labour enough for most men 
to keep themselves up to the level of that great tide of popular informa¬ 
tion, which has been rising, with such unexampled rapidity, for the last 
forty years.” The writer stresses the inclination of the contemporary read¬ 
ing public to forego “the pursuit of any abstract or continued study,” 
which is now replaced by “the dissipation of time and of attention” where 
“various and superficial knowledge is now not only so common that the 
want of it is felt as a disgrace” but where it helps the average person to 
participate in “much amusing and provoking talk in every party.” 14 

Such complaints about the atrophy of serious intellectual application 
find their most articulate expression in an article published in 1849; and 
I do not know of any more eloquent formulation of the entrance of the 
other-directed character into the modern world than these sentences, 
which, moreover, indict the gadget-minded style of life in an industrial 
civilization: 

The aids and appliances which are now multiplied . . . enfeeble them [modem 
society] ... the division of labour has forestalled the necessity of intellectual 
self-reliance, and of that large yet minute development of faculties which was 
produced when, for the work of one man, the most opposite qualities were 
required. Industrialism, likewise—while the prosperity which is its just reward 
too often betrays it into selfishness,—is a sedative to the passions. A certain 
social uniformity ensues, exercising a retarding force like the resistance of the 
air or the attrition of matter, and insensibly destroying men’s humours, idio¬ 
syncrasies, and spontaneous emotions. It does so, by rendering their conceal¬ 
ment an habitual necessity, and by allowing them neither food nor sphere. 
Men are thus, as it were, cast in a mold. Besides—the innumerable influences, 


13. John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (1859), (New York: Oxford World’s Classics), p. 9. 

14. The Edinburgh Review , Vol. 17, Article IX, 1810-1811. 
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intellectual and moral, which, at a period of diffused knowledge like the pres¬ 
ent, co-exist and cooperate in building up our mental structure, are often 
completely at variance with each other in origin and tendency: so that they 
neutralize each other’s effects, and leave a man well-stored with thoughts and 
speech, but frequently without aim or purpose. 

In other words, the British national character has changed from “individ¬ 
ual robustness,” from “intellectual greatness,” to one of complete con¬ 
formity, wiping out the nuances of individuality. The writer of this article 
continues his argument in stating that the “tameness” of modern character 
is rooted in “subserviency to Opinion—that irresponsible life which 
makes little things great, and shuts great things out from our view.” And 
he concludes by stating that the breakdown of individuality also ruins the 
great educational mission of art: “Art becomes decorative merely; and 
the poetic delineation of man, in losing its sublime nakedness, retains 
but a feeble hold of the true and the real.” 15 

This statement is quoted here at some length because it leads us back 
to the most important theoretical aspects of The Lonely Crowd, pointed 
out earlier, namely, the correlation of specific psychological types of be¬ 
havior with specific social institutions. One irritating mannerism of criti¬ 
cism a historical sociologist easily encounters is the facile comment that, 
after all, this or that construct of social correlates is nothing new, because 
it can also be observed in this or that period. The decisive question, 
however, lies always in the specificity of a social context in a given histor¬ 
ical period. Trend analysis in historical sociology must learn from the 
historian to remain close and faithful to the singularity and uniqueness 
of data that accrue to a body of knowledge about a definite time span. 
Applying this observation to The Lonely Crowd, it is of course quite easy 
to point in a loose way to an endless number of historical phenomena 
that may easily be interpreted with the help of some of the basic cat¬ 
egories of this book. People always have paid attention to what neighbors 
say or might think and have adjusted appearances and mores accordingly. 
This is as true for all peasant societies as it is conspicuous in aristocratic 
circles—particularly (as Stendhal has shown in some of his novels) when 
the latter have felt threatened by the middle classes. The significant con¬ 
tribution of Riesman and his associates lies in the very specific interpreta¬ 
tion of prevailing social patterns. They are not speaking about human 
nature in general or recurring epiphenomena within the frame of a motley 
collection of social systems and subsystems. They analyze human exist¬ 
ence under the condition of modern Western industrial society. In that 
respect—perhaps because of the background of the authors, or their 
focus of interest—-they have leaned over backwards in the direction of 

15. The Edinburgh Review, Vol. 89, Article III, April, 1849. 
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caution and have more or less restricted themselves to data from the 
American scene. What I wish to suggest is that while they deserve credit 
for having resisted the temptation to apply their theories in the grandiose 
universal manner, they may—as I intimated earlier—perhaps be a bit 
parochial in restricting themselves to claim for the development of Amer¬ 
ican society what rightfully, though with certain qualifications, extends 
to a wider area. It may very well be that the authors of The Lonely 
Crowd have achieved a richer return than they bargained for; their ob¬ 
servations on the development of character types in American society may 
very well turn out to be a description of a secular trend of modern 
industrial society as a whole. 
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VALUES IN THE LONELY CROWD: 
ASCENT OR DESCENT OF MAN? 

ARTHUR J. BRODBECK 


the scientific “explosion” of our times is rapidly giving rise to 
a science of science, in which the conditions that produce scientific advance 
themselves become an object of scientific investigation. The biographers, 
historians, and philosophers of science will, undoubtedly, play an impor¬ 
tant role in such developments. Alfred North Whitehead annunciated 
the rather august principle that most scientific discoveries appear first as 
parts of the great artistic, religious, and philosophical cosmologies that 
may precede them by huge time gaps, although once these cosmologies 
are institutionalized in certain forms, their “guardians” often fight the 
very scientific advance the cosmology has generated. 1 

This is a plausible hypothesis for a developing science of science to 
study. Freud found Greek mythology anticipated some of his major scien¬ 
tific discoveries, a distinction the mythology shared along with Stendhal 
and German philosophy. By summoning impressive evidence, David Bakan 

1. Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933) 
presents the evidence for this hypothesis. 
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has recently uncovered a more unconscious and subtle influence upon 
Freud, the operation of esoteric Jewish mysticism, to which Freud’s mother 
was culturally exposed early in her life. 2 More recently, L. L. Whyte has 
demonstrated how concepts travel in the intermediate stages between their 
cosmological and scientific statements, demonstrating how much can get 
lost along the way, as well as how inefficient cultures can be in utilizing 
the rich resources of ideas poured into them. 3 

Science attempts, of course, to make concepts emerging out of such 
cosmologies less ambiguous, more precise and operational, more usable 
in other than purely passive intuitive ways. It harnesses speculative thought 
to goal-directed behaviors. Great conceptions are often found to be slippery 
when one attempts to “materialize” them, since they are often parochialized 
by vested interests that warp their descriptive meanings. Progress in the 
mastery of ambiguity is a continuous struggle over time in which things 
sometimes go dreadfully wrong and have to be corrected. Linguistic and 
operational rules, as explicit statements of how intuitions are to be used 
for the mastery of sign and symbol processes, often contain their own 
residual ambiguities, as many logicians and philosophers of science have 
become increasingly aware. 

Such a pattern in the history of ideas may help us understand The 
Lonely Crowd in a variety of ways. There is a kind of literary insightful¬ 
ness in it, an artistic intuition, not unlike what we are accustomed to 
discover in the accumulated novels or paintings of a Tolstoi or a Goya, in 
which mood and emotion attaches itself to generalized or concrete visions. 
And it is not surprising that so many literary people who harbor grudges 
against sociology have been highly enthusiastic about it. It attempts to 
fuse the suggestive styles of writing of literary people with the codifying 
skills of the social scientist. It gives us a sense of something graphically 
felt, and yet, satisfies our need to give the feelings abstract order in terms 
of a system of rubrics. 

What is felt throughout the volume is an overpowering and painful 
sense of loneliness in American society. It is not so much that a great deal 
is said about loneliness. There are listed in the index rather disappointing 
references to only five lean remarks about loneliness. Yet, the mood haunts 
almost every page, like an insistent and sorrowful background music. 

Part of the power of The Lonely Crowd to compel such widespread 
attention and to move people’s imagination and stimulate their interest 
may dwell in the discovery of the significance of loneliness for the total 
social process, and thus to restore and muster thoughtfulness about prob- 

2. David Bakan, Sigmund Freud and the Jewish Mystical Tradition (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 1958). 

3. Lancelot Law Whyte, The Unconscious before Freud (New York: Basic Books Inc., 
1960). 
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lems that the rapid movement toward “mass society” engenders. It may 
be that Professor Riesman has put his finger upon a phenomenon that 
is central to the growth of personality and culture and to the science that 
is part of that growth. Although theories of personality and culture have 
proliferated in almost every conceivable direction, there are no highly 
developed theories of loneliness. It is as if Professor Riesman were intui¬ 
tively providing social scientists with a reminder that they have still many 
scientific discoveries ahead when they attempt to link up the study of 
individuals with that of groups, of single cultures with a unified world 
culture, of society and culture at any one time point with history before 
and after. Implicitly, the book suggests that the study of loneliness, the 
manner in which it is personally and culturally handled, may be a useful 
way to provide such integrations. Here is certainly a vision worthy of being 
operationalized and tested. 

We are accustomed to explaining history in terms of crises of a physical 
nature, as well as in terms of waves of economic problems and physical 
disease, but we have not yet learned to interpret history in terms of psycho¬ 
logical maladies that rise and fall over the course of time. Historians are 
just beginning to utilize psychoanalytic theories, after periods of prolonged 
resistance. Gestalt and learning theory is still very primitive and time- 
bound. As historians learn to make use of what psychologists and psy¬ 
chiatrists have discovered, psychological science itself is bound to be 
modified and continually revised by being used in new and bigger contexts. 
Professor Riesman, as I see it, is encouraging us to place these time-and- 
space-bound psychological theories in bigger social contests, many times 
chiding us, as we chide him, for not providing adequate skills. 

Professor Riesman makes it clear that many men have been forced 
to endure loneliness, as individuals or in groups, at strategic points and 
places in history. It is not an experience that separates modern man from 
his ancestors. But it has been dealt with in diverse ways over time. His 
typologies of people and cultures can be looked upon as tentative and 
intuitive statements of some clusters of responses to a problem that 
periodically arises in the individual or cultural history of man. For an 
increasingly large part of the world, some of the ways of handling loneli¬ 
ness in the past no longer appear to work. Cut off from such solutions, 
we witness in The Lonely Crowd a new experimentation with social rela¬ 
tions served up to us almost like a social satire. Things arc made to appear 
droll and pitiful by turns, and above all, we are always kept entertained. 
Yet, when we have read and thought about the book, there is not much 
that we are able to say about the sources and importance of loneliness 
that has itself been explicitly formulated in the book. We have understood 
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something in an intuitive way, but it is not something that has been 
rigorously operationalized. 

It is, indeed, exactly this literary quality that allows us to look upon 
Professor Riesman’s volume, written with his distinguished collaborators, 
Reuel Denney and Nathan Glazer, as an early counterpart in sociology 
to the projective techniques that have swept psychology. The ambiguity 
arising from its stylistic use of graphic depictions (in lieu of formal defini¬ 
tions) allows for unusual projection or, at least, free association. Yet it 
is more like a structured projective technique, since it is bounded by 
rudimentary categories. Groups discussing it often react to it as a kind of 
group Thematic Apperception Test, as a sort of collective dream or myth 
to which they attempt to relate themselves much as an individual does 
to his own dreams. Depending on how much share individuals or groups 
perceive themselves as having in important social trends, depending on 
how well their own social “glue” is felt to stick, they tend to react optimis¬ 
tically or pessimistically. Wisely, Professor Riesman has put possibilities 
for both types of expectations into the picture he paints of social change, 
creating ambiguity even with regard to future expectations. In this sense, 
he departs perhaps more markedly from Freud and Marx, who also 
concerned themselves with stages and historical trends. The future is left 
more open and undefined. 

We are only beginning to develop a tolerance for ambiguity in science, 
although our own members have brought this matter forcefully to our 
attention in The Authoritarian Personality studies. The attempt to dis¬ 
parage a work such as Professor Riesman has given us because it departs 
from scientific tradition, and only because of that, is hardly a scientific 
attitude. While the discussion in The Lonely Crowd of the specialized 
concerns of each discipline within “the family” of social sciences is some¬ 
what thin, it nonetheless tries to place those special concerns within the 
broadest community of concerns. (As we shall see later, it does not go 
far enough in this direction.) Facts and theories are taken generously 
from all sorts of significant developments within social science and threaded 
together to form larger meanings and patterns. The enlargement of per¬ 
spective that results, through the effort to manfully integrate bigger slices 
of the total social map than is customary, is bound to create initial 
ambiguity with regard to other more narrow perspectives. It is certainly 
one of the most stunning examples of an inevitable drift toward inter¬ 
disciplinary thinking that we have around, of the fruits of a cosmopolitan 
sensitivity implied by “generalism” as compared to the parochial insulari¬ 
ties of scientific “specialism.” Indeed, The Lonely Crowd is itself a 
wonderful illustration (as well as partial resolution of the problems) of 
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the trend toward “other-direction” that it itself describes. It is not sur¬ 
prising that a scientific contribution should be simultaneously a part of 
the phenomenon it describes. 

However, it is also misleading to look unconditionally upon The 
Lonely Crowd as a projective technique, since it is possible to assess 
the reality of the “fantasy” that it depicts and that others find in it. 
Indeed, one might ask, as Professor Riesman has done on several occa¬ 
sions, that projective testers treat the fantasies produced by the tests in 
terms of their validity or usefulness as well as in terms of their personality 
determinants. 4 By now, the anthropologists have taught us that there is 
almost no fantasy, however psychotic, that has not been realistically 
institutionalized in some part of the world in space and time. In principle, 
the graphic style of writing should not deter us from ascertaining how to 
validate the reality or realities read into it. 


Professor Riesman’s Methodology 


If we sectionalize the thinking in The Lonely Crowd, the points and 
places at which important sources of ambiguity arise about the major 
conceptions may become more apparent. There is usually a kind of 
“vision” from which an intellectual discovery issues and which, in turn, 
is signalized by it. We can baptize such initial efforts at the fantasy level 
with the label of “the conceptual imagery.” The other two steps in 
thinking refer to the ongoing process of concretizing and operationalizing 
such “visions.” The third and ultimate of these steps concerns the exem¬ 
plifications of the formal concepts crystallized out of the conceptual 
imagery. They consist of all the events at which one points and says: 
“See, this is what I have in mind!” In between the conceptual imagery 
and the exemplifications comes the condensation of the imagery into some 
economical intellectual order. Here one aims for a rigorous use of words 
and highly precise definitions, whereas the first and third type of thinking 
allow one to use words rather loosely and expansively. The intermediate 
type of thinking provides explicit rules by which the exemplifications can 
be seen to be relevant to the conceptual imagery. The potential user of 
the whole system has some surer and less dependent way of knowing that 
an illustration is relevant to the writer’s “vision” than merely his say-so. 
As a result, the user is better able fully to share a vision as well as to apply 


4 The need to re-examine the meaning of responses to projective techniques, as well as 
to open the whole theory of fantasy to further considerations of its problem-solving func¬ 
tions has been pointed out in A. J. Brodbeck, “In Dreams Begin Responsibilities^ Com¬ 
mentary, Vol. 21, No. 2 (February, 1956) and “Comics, Movies and Psychoanalysis, Break¬ 
through (Los Angeles, Summer, 1959). 
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it as it was intended to be applied. If this intervening link is not supplied, 
communication becomes problematic and highly intuitive. Even when it 
is supplied, the intervening link may so inadequately represent the initial 
conceptual imagery that only collaboration rather than genuine communi¬ 
cation results from it. The definitional system may allow one to select 
the same exemplifications with high agreement even though considerable 
differences arise among those using it as to the conceptual imagery in 
back of the agreement. Scientists differ in style as to which of these three 
steps they minimize or maximize, and the use people make of their 
theories differs as a result of these styles of presentation. 5 

The disconcerted feeling many people experience in reading The 
Lonely Crowd is due to a sense that the conceptual imagery is related 
to the copious exemplifications in the book by only a minimum of formal 
definitions. For instance, we learn that the new character type, the “other- 
directed” person, is controlled by an anxiety mechanism rather than by 
guilt or shame. Yet, when the author presented (to a group of Fellows 
at the Center for Advanced Study in Behavioral Sciences) a number of 
exemplifications listed in The Lonely Crowd and asked them to judge 
whether the manifestation was more likely to arise from guilt or shame 
or anxiety, he found only a little better than chance association between 
a judgment of anxiety and the other-directed exemplifications. The con¬ 
cept of “anxiety” is probably being used only as an approximate formal 
criteria for defining “other-direction” and, then, in a somewhat Pickwickian 
sense. There is hardly any reference to the technical literature on anxiety 
and almost complete misunderstanding of the way in which Harry Stack 
Sullivan, for instance, used the term. 6 The notion of “a radar set” does 
much more to clarify the special metaphorical meaning ascribed to 
“anxiety.” Yet, it is nonetheless too obliquely related to the warp and 
woof of personality theories to guide the development and modification 
of new or traditional frames of reference in psychiatry or social psychology, 


5. The anthropological distinction between doctrine, formula, and miranda bears some 
relationship to the distinction I have been drawing between conceptual imagery, formaliza¬ 
tion of definitions, and illustrations. 

Psychoanalytic research has been considerably hampered by lack of the intermediate 
stages of formalization between conceptual imagery and exemplifications, so that psycho¬ 
analysts frequently disagree about how illustrations are to be linked up to the conceptual 
imagery. At present, I am preparing a volume, The Objective Measurement of Change in 
Psychoanalytic Therapy: Scope and Depth Methods, in which the results of a three-year 
program of research on the psychoanalytic process are objectively coded. These results will 
eventually be placed against intuitive judgments of analysts observing treatment through one¬ 
way mirrors. It is hoped that the total project, under the direction of Franz Alexander, will 
help to sharpen the operational use of psychoanalytic theory and bring practice and theory 
into closer alignment. For some of the ways in which research of this nature can go wrong, 
see my review of “Scoring Human Motives” in Public Opinion Quarterly, December, 1960. 

6. See H. J. Eysenck, The Dynamics of Anxiety and Hysteria (London: Routledge and 
Regan Paul, 1957) for a new operational theory of anxiety that could usefully be applied 
to fire Riesman typologies. 
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because the metaphor is left to stand by itself without being connected 
up with any technical literature. 

While at the Center, and as part of a seminar on concept development, 
Professor Paul Lazarsfeld asked me to go through The Lonely Crowd, 
picking out all the graphic exemplifications, and from them, to arrive 
at the general dimensions that are necessary to couple the over-all imagery 
to the illustrations. I had hoped from this exercise to be able to come up 
with a value analysis, since the general dimensions might reflect a change 
of values in personality and culture during the hypothesized drift from 
‘"inner-direction” to “other-direction.” (I put aside the depiction of “tradi¬ 
tion-direction” because it is less fully developed, and also the depiction 
of “autonomy,” which plays a very complex role of deus ex machina .) 
In the appendix to this article, I have listed the formal criteria I was able 
at a first try to formulate. These represent criteria that presumably 
operate no matter what institutional or role context is being considered. 
Great difficulties presented themselves during the composing of such a 
list, since one kind of mechanism or dynamism used to characterize a 
type in one social context was not used to characterize the same type 
in a different social context, although I could find no reason why the 
same behavior pattern should not operate in all social contexts. For 
example, the depiction of “the inside dopester” is confined to a discussion 
of politics, although the same mechanism can be made relevant to the 
study of the family or school or business world. As we go through the 
book from one social context to another, there is a constantly new set 
of terms being evolved, the continuity of each of which with the previous 
ones has to be guessed at and surmised. There is, undoubtedly, some 
continuity, and the list of dimensions I have devised represents that part 
of it I was able to discover, without in any way taxing myself. 

Of more importance for the present purposes, the resulting dimensions 
depict mechanisms and behavior patterns rather than values. Of course, 
most mechanisms or behavior patterns are goal-directed and hence, when 
comprehensively described, depict a set of values. When they arc only 
sketched (as, for instance, the “radar set” mechanism is), it is more 
difficult to state the value elements that compose them. In short, the 
search for a value change led only to a group of mechanisms or behavior 
patterns in which the value elements remain ambiguous. Others who 
attempt to follow this procedure may come out with better results, My 
own experience has led me to believe that there is a lack of clarity about 
value changes involved in moving from “inner-direction” to “other- 
direction,” which allows for an undue amount of unobservable and shift¬ 
ing value projection on the part of both Professor Riesman and his 
readers. It is, of course, the lawyer’s device of using “loaded language” 
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in which descriptive language is used to communicate hidden values 
either consciously or unconsciously. I found myself getting into traps 
and arriving at dead ends. 

The problem, then, became one of trying another approach to finding 
the change of values that was undoubtedly there. Before describing this 
approach, it might be wise to return to the discussion on loneliness as a 
way of explaining my persistence in searching for value changes implicit 
in The Lonely Crowd. 


Values and Loneliness 

It will be remembered that one of the great contributions I discovered 
in the book was the overpowering picture of loneliness presented in it 
as a guide for the understanding of the times and for personal and cul¬ 
tural evolution. One of the hunches I had was that the eruption of lone¬ 
liness on a large scale was probably an index of some fundamental shifts 
in the values by which society has been customarily organized. During 
such transitional periods, of which ours is only one historical sample, the 
basis for communication becomes shadowy and blurred, and the character 
of communication, the “style” of it, may undergo rapid and puzzling 
change. A good deal of “anxiety” would be attendant upon such shifts 
of values, as Rollo May has already depicted in great clinical detail. 7 
Furthermore, a great many of the mechanisms described by Professor 
Riesman are specialized group and individual “defenses” to extreme anx¬ 
iety caused by the kind of extra stresses that rapid changes of values 
would be expected to entail. Rigidity is one such mechanism of defense, 
which Professor Riesman picks up in the form of “outward” conformity 
about fashions, and which many believe has definitely increased among 
“neurotic” children in the Los Angeles area along with delinquency in 
recent times. But shifts of values are continually in progress in individual 
lives and in the historical evolution of societies over time. Most of these 
go on slowly and within rather narrow limits, so that they are less painful. 
When the rate increases toward jet speeds and the limits expand to a 
cosmic scale, self-exile from the stress may induce both overpowering 
loneliness and a measure of comforting self-protection against not only 
anxiety but outright panic, terror, and hysteria. Part of the retreat, as 
Allen Wheelis has pointed out, 8 is to psychoanalysis, so that psycho¬ 
analysts are faced with depicting the new value changes that constitute 

7. Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety (New York: The Ronald Press, 1960). 

8. Allen Wheelis, The Quest for Identity (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1958). 
See also Helen Merrill Lynd, On Shame and the Search for Identity (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1958). 
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“reality” rather than with a relatively stable value “reality” around which 
personality conflicts evolve. Hence psychoanalysts must become better 
social scientists if they are not to engage in malpractice. 

To put the entire hunch more succinctly, rapid and extensive value 
changes, as indexed in terms of what people were previously trained to 
undergo, may induce a “constriction of identification” (which is felt as 
loneliness) as long as expectations about the future remain ambiguous 
and filled with undue anxiety. In order to know how to understand and 
deal with such a social phenomenon intelligently, we need to be able 
to specify rather matter-of-factly, without dramatic or loaded language, 
what these value changes are. Hence the persistence in tracking down 
the value changes implicit in The Lonely Crowd. 

The persistence also led me to look into the psychoanalytic literature 
wherever it had, in whatever fragmentary way, considered the phenomenon 
of loneliness. It soon became clear that the fear of loneliness had fre¬ 
quently been found to consist clinically of a fear of the unconscious—or, 
by definition, the unknown. One of the general implications of psycho¬ 
analytic theory is that every conscious acknowledgment of a previously 
neglected or overlooked internal event helps in turn to redefine external 
events and heightens the awareness of new factors at work in that part 
of the environment which is not “under the skin.” Self-discovery and other 
types of discovery thus go together. And the process works both ways, 
as those who are familiar with psychotherapy are well aware. When exter¬ 
nal discoveries bring previously unknown events to the focus of attention 
quite forcibly, as the mass media do, a kind of shake-up in self-definitions 
takes place that is similar to that which occurs when the discovery is 
within. 9 In fact, “insights” often develop in direct or devious ways from 
“outsights,” and much more stressfully, since the self controls the process 
of intake of information much less authoritarianly. Interpretations act 
this way, although external discoveries are more frequently presented as 
“confrontations” rather than “interpretations.” An “outsight” and an 
“insight” frequently force one another into conscious existence, or else 
create “a cold war.” Self-exile is one means of “dosing” the self accord¬ 
ing to the individual tolerance for anxiety. As a matter of fact, however, 
there is growing reason to believe that these distinctions may be outdated, 
as L. L. Whyte has suggested and as does the fact that we have only one 
word (“insight”) for both processes. New personal and cultural insights 
develop more or less together as one total system, so that self-exile may 


9. The full examination of this process with depth techniques is given in D. B. Jones and 
A. J. Brodbeck, A Definitive Program of Study of Delinquency in Relationship to Film and 
TV Viewing (Los Angeles: privately circulated, 1959). 
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merely be an index of having been personally stressed by any type of 
discovery, a stress that is then worked out on personal levels in more 
manageable social contexts. This phenomenon is often referred to as 
“the self-reference effect” toward new stimuli brought to conscious atten¬ 
tion from the “outside.” However, one may personalize the process in 
still other ways, some of which Professor Riesman sketches broadly. The 
grip of the larger social context remains, no matter how constricted the 
identification or how unconscious the process becomes among those who 
feel imposed upon by it. 

The fear of loneliness on a purely sexual level, incidentally, is often 
found to be a fear of taking the self as a sexual object—namely, through 
masturbation. Yet, the self that is taken as a sexual object during such 
periods of withdrawal may continually change and itself reflect the influ¬ 
ence of the stressful environment it is avoiding, just as the libidinal 
object cathected “outside” is frequently perceived changeably during the 
process of making continual new self-discoveries over time. 

The best generalization is probably that any inroad into the unknown 
affects the balance of the whole set of existing relationships between 
known and unknown. It may make little difference which of these are 
“under” or “outside” the skin; the “unknown” is always “outside” of 
the self-system. Each inroad into the unknown is engendered by and 
leads toward extensive value changes. It makes little difference who starts 
the process in motion, the self or others, although it may take longer 
periods of time to work itself out when people of power, including a 
powerful part of the self, stand in the way. Once a movement is started, 
there is no escape from loneliness in the initiator or among the selves 
in direct or remote line of influence until the whole existing balance of 
relationships has been thoroughly rearranged. The more skill exists in 
communication about values, and the more highly communication itself 
is valued as compared to mere collaboration or coercion, the faster the 
process may go through to completion short of individual or cultural 
death. We can look upon loneliness, therefore, as an indicator of resistance 
to the unknown struggling to make itself known inside and out. 


Value Methodology 

Given such emphasis on loneliness, the need is still to ascertain what 
specific value changes could condition the set of relationships between 
known and unknown in order to produce a drift toward “other-direction.” 
A second method was suggested by the systematic set of value categories 
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devised by Professor Harold D. Lasswell. He has reduced all human 
values to a basic set of eight, which is meant to facilitate, economically 
but comprehensively, the scientific study of values. 10 

Four of them relate to the production and evocation of human atti¬ 
tudes: respect, affection, rectitude, and power. Four relate to more material 
(“welfare”) outcomes: wealth, skill, enlightenment, and well-being. Each 
may be pursued as either a means to others or as ends in themselves. If 
the former they are base values; if the latter they are scope values. The 
intensity with which they are pursued and the signs by which they are 
recognized can vary in numberless ways. They may operate at either 
conscious or unconscious levels. They may frequently conflict with each 
other in personalities and societies in central or in peripheral ways. 

One way to bring Professor Lasswell’s categories to bear upon the 
problem would be to examine what is said about each institution that 
specializes in each value. Thus, following this idea, we would examine 
the chapters that deal with the family in order to understand changes 
with regard to the affection value; then, the examination of chapters on 
politics would tell us something about changes with regard to the pursuit 
of power; and so on, down the list. However, there were several draw¬ 
backs to following this procedure. The most important of these was that 
not all institutional contexts had been considered. Interestingly, the insti¬ 
tutions that specialized in rectitude were entirely missing. No extended 
discussion of either religion or law is given. Since guilt plays such a central 
role in the shift in character and culture depicted, this is indeed a serious 
neglect. And since religions have a great deal to do with loneliness, the 
neglect is doubly serious. Furthermore, many times institutions are dis¬ 
cussed with only a minimal relevance to the value in which they formally 
specialize, or at least with maximal reference to values in which they do 
not specialize. Little trend can be seen of the degree to which one value 
is stressed more than another consistently in all social contexts. 

Nevertheless, it is very useful to make this type of analysis. It helps 
to show where value problems are avoided and where others are stressed 
to the exclusion of attention upon the most relevant ones. Tt is from this 
analysis, as a matter of fact, that a general principle of value change 
occurring in the shift from “inner-direction” to “other-direction” became 
apparent. It is a principle, once it is seen, that helps us deduce and explain 
many of the mechanisms to which Professor Riesman has pointed. 

A value may change in such a way that all other values in the system 

10. A good discussion of the value categories, which may serve as an introduction, is 
contained in Harold D. Lasswell, “The Normative Impact of the Social Sciences,” Ethics, 
Vol. 67, No. 3, Part II (April, 1957). Professor Lasswell and the author are at work on a 
volume, A Modern Paideia: Multi-Valued Analysis of Socialization, in which the value cate¬ 
gories will be applied to the problems of education and training of prcadults in past, present, 
and future time. 
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are simultaneously rearranged in ranked importance, in which case we 
would have what amounts to a structural change. However, the total 
pattern of values or profile of preferences for goals may not be basically 
altered by some value changes. Nonetheless, it is likely to be an unusual 
case in which a change of any one value, however small, has no repercus¬ 
sions throughout the system of values, even if it be only that each under¬ 
goes slight changes of definition of the signs by which the value is judged 
to be present. In such cases, we are dealing with functional changes. The 
slow accumulation of functional changes over time can create new struc¬ 
tures, which appear to suddenly erupt. My experiences in objectively 
coding value changes occurring over the course of a psychoanalysis suggest 
such relationships. 

Since there is this interconnectedness within the total value system 
of a person or group, it is useful in a transitional period to try to locate 
a central or key value upon which the other value changes are contingent. 
This central value serves as a scope value to which the other values act 
as a base. The changes in it condition whatever changes can be found 
in the others. This type of value analysis should not be oversimplified in 
its total program, since several scope values may operate together in 
greater or lesser degrees of harmony to govern other values. Depending 
on the fineness or grossness of detail in the total map to which attention 
is drawn, the degree of precision can be increased or lessened. Thus, if 
one were describing the broad value changes occurring over a total psy¬ 
choanalysis, one would not need to consider all the subtle functional and 
structural details and interconnections among the values operating in the 
personality as one would if concentration were upon a value change 
taking place within a five-minute interchange between patient and therapist. 
The attempt to formalize the shift in character and culture depicted by 
Professor Riesman that I shall attempt in this essay is at a very molar 
level. Nonetheless, there is nothing in principle that prevents anyone 
carrying it beyond what I have done so as to deal with any special details 
outlined in The Lonely Crowd. And since we are dealing with empirical 
matters, it is necessary to state that these are formal analyses, whether 
molar or detailed, giving rise to hypotheses that must be checked by 
scientific methods, both against Professor Riesman’s writings as well as 
by social research. 

There are three things the remainder of the essay will attempt to do: 

(1) discover a central value, and a principle that will explain the pattern 
of value changes, involved in a shift toward “other-direction”; (2) con¬ 
trast this value interpretation with Professor Riesman’s reservations about 
“other-direction”; (3) discuss briefly the array of all values in terms of 
both the stated principle and Professor Riesman’s reservations. Most of 
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my statements should be taken provisionally as one way to formally 
order the relations between conceptual imagery and illustrations in The 
Lonely Crowd by value analysis. There may be other ways that are 
possible and the essay consists in a program toward such formalization 
rather than the finished formalization itself. 


Respect: The Scope Value 

The two character types who are seen as shifting positions of relative 
importance over time are named in such a way as to provide some means 
of localizing the key value change they symbolize. The reference is clearly 
to a change in the frame of attention, and to the sequence of attention 
within the frame, in which the primary distinctions are made the self 
and the other. 

One of the most primitive and clear-cut forms of respect is attention. 
When what we say or do is dismissed perfunctorily, with cursory praise 
or blame or token acknowledgment, we do not feel as respected as we 
do when a full examination is made of what we have to offer and a reac¬ 
tion is given that reflects a considerate perception of it. The complete 
refusal to attend or to communicate what we attend to is one way in 
which we show our utmost contempt for another. Respect is given and 
gotten by being willing to observe and listen and by demanding, in return, 
the same behavior pattern toward the self. In this sense, respect is always 
social, even where the respect is being shown about some “impersonal” 
idea or product offered. 

We do not appear to have any empirical study in the social sciences 
focusing quite ostensibly upon the phenomenon of “self-respect.” The 
word connotes something of which we generally approve. As a matter 
of fact, the concept of “character” and the “possession of self-respect” 
are frequently interreferenced with indulgent overtones in our language. 
There is, however, reason to believe that in some instances we refer to 
the phenomenon of self-respect with either ambivalence or negative feel¬ 
ings made possible by the existence of such words as “pride,” against 
which there are longstanding cultural injunctions. These negative instances 
frequently refer to cases where self-respect is combined with contempt 
toward or from others, where the distribution of respect is nondemocratic 
or antidemocratic. It is, in short, not shared , however social its origins 
may directly or indirectly be. 

Of course, self-respect occurs in situations other than in opposition 
to the respect given or gotten from others. It need not merely be a 
phenomenon of a favorable image of the self imposed upon those inter- 
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acting with the self. Neither, of course, need a democratic distribution 
of respect necessarily occur with an absence of “self-respect” or “pride.” 
However, the concept of “humility” confers some positive status upon 
those who seek to expose, respectfully, their own favorable images to 
examination in comparison with the images that others may have of them. 
In fact, “humility” is often a “style” of social behavior that leads people 
to infer that a great deal of “self-respect” is operating in the person who 
manifests it. We are dealing here obviously with questions of “the realism” 
of a favorable image of the self. And, in the long run, “realism” is the 
result of integrating perspectives, of mutual persuasion through communi¬ 
cation. Realism about the favorable evaluation of the self cannot be 
judged per se from either “styles” of pride or humility, but in terms of 
what the individual can communicate to support a favorable evaluation 
and persuade others to accept. Those who short-circuit this process and 
demand an unquestioning deference (or contempt) are, in the ultimate 
sense, not behaving “realistically.” 

Many of the illustrations of “inner-direction” appear to refer to a 
pattern in which “self-respect” is emphasized, although not necessarily 
with contempt from or for the images of others. The images of others 
are, however, minimized when they can be. On the other hand, “other- 
direction,” as illustrated, refers to a pattern in which consensual valida¬ 
tion of the image of the self or of the other is sought in intimate relations 
in which respect for the perspectives of all is high. Self-respect, in this 
pattern, may be minimized. Furthermore, it is possible to minimize it, 
when there is some assurance that others will be there to supply it. So, 
too, it is necessary to maximize self-respect when there is little assurance 
that others are predisposed to consider one with respect. The “other- 
directed” are, if anything, more likely to seek out images that conflict with 
their own, while the “inner-directed” tend to avoid any such exposures. 

Although I cannot begin to do so thoroughly, it is useful to follow 
this difference of pattern in terms of the use made of the concepts of 
“character” and “personality.” We deal here with words that are so 
overloaded with rich meanings that one can shift back and forth to select 
pejorative or favorable senses as one will. Quite apart from examining 
these rich meanings, it is usual, at present, to use “personality” to refer 
to the totality of which “character” is but a part. In this sense, we might 
take it that the “inner-directed” have a narrower frame of attention, since 
they emphasize “the development of” character rather than “the expres¬ 
sion of” personality. The expanding frame of reference that comprises 
“other-direction” leads them to respect the person beneath the role or 
duty occupied, to look deeper than how duties or role relationships are 
carried off, so as to discover ways in which roles can be redefined more 
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creatively in terms of individual potentialities for fuller expression. The 
“inner-directed” appear, on the other hand, more respectful of roles and 
role-behavior than of persons. 

It seems likely that respect for roles creates collaboration, whereas 
respect for persons creates communication. To respect communication 
is to respect the meaning collaboration has for the person. To respect 
collaboration, the mere getting of things done in a group, without regard 
to the shared meanings they have, is to disrespect the people occupying 
roles. Here, in another way, the problems of self-respect arise again in 
connection with role-respect. One can respect roles as one can respect 
the self by minimizing or maximizing the images of others about them. 
The “inner-directed” maximize collaboration in terms of “character” 
relevant to roles; the “other-directed” maximize communication in terms 
of the persons occupying roles, and therefore, enlarge upon the total self 
to which respect is extended. We would, therefore, expect the “inner- 
directed” to be more concentrated upon formal organization, whereas 
the new type would give more attention to informal organization. 

Respect may be extended or received in more elaborate ways than 
through the mere operation of attention. By attending, one often discovers 
the mechanisms and behavior patterns of collaboration and communica¬ 
tion that people prize and to which they are attached. One can, as a result 
of this, incorporate whatever part of these mechanisms are judged, super¬ 
ficially or with greater seriousness, to be compatible with those cherished 
in the self. Evidence of such “copying,” even when superficial, confers 
prestige upon another, showing not merely that we have attended to what 
he prizes but are willing to “try them on.” Indeed, the very act of trying 
them on allows one to discover in what ways they are compatible with 
the established and on-going self-system and can be considered enlarge¬ 
ments of it. If one attempts, for instance, to understand a gesture of 
another, the actual making of the gesture allows one to feel more fully 
what it is meant to do. There is not necessarily any “self-effacement” 
involved in such transactions or complete loss of “self-identity.” In short, 
imitations of this sort can grow out of and lead to flattery of another, 
manifesting high levels of respect. They can be the sincerest form of 
flattery, depending upon how peripheral or central the process is to self¬ 
growth. 

A good deal of this process of respect sharing in terms of copying 
“styles” is outlined by phrases such as “fashionableness” and “marginal 
differentiation.” Attention is thus drawn to the superficial nature of the 
process implied by the word “fashion.” Actually, however, the line divid¬ 
ing “custom” from “fashion” is not easy to draw anthropologically; 
“customs” often appear to develop out of “fashions,” and vice versa. 
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Attention is also drawn to the resulting conformity of behavior, rather 
than to the cooperative and communicative features of the process, by 
the phrase “marginal differentiation.” Since the process is mutual , how¬ 
ever, and fairly spontaneous , the “standard” from which one is “marginally 
differentiating” the self shifts with each person one attends to, and during 
this shift, one oneself is shifting as “a standard.” The very concept of 
“standard” is made infinitely different by the trend toward a democratic 
distribution of respect, which is why, I believe, Professor Riesman is led 
to infer that, among other-directed people, “there are no standards!” 
Where one stands is constantly in flux, as in reality it usually is when 
we examine beneath the surface. 

In this connection, sociologists are beginning to see evolving in society 
a new and stable role, which has been labeled “the student role.” Accord¬ 
ing to this outlook, one would be expected to look upon all parts of the 
world, including the self, with the kind of respectful attitude of attention 
required of someone in school. The whole world becomes a kind of 
university in which we are all constantly assigning ourselves and being 
assigned courses of study and, in turn, becoming a course of study our¬ 
selves. Lack of opportunity or understanding about playing such a role 
may eventually be recognized as contributing to increasing rates of delin¬ 
quency and the trend toward extreme rigidity among neurotics. 

From this analysis emerges a final principle that helps explain the 
entire value system involved in the portrait of other-direction. 11 It is this: 
those values that have been traditionally strong in receiving and conferring 
respect in an inner-directed society have either been weakened or exten¬ 
sively modified to fit into the new patterns of deference, while simul¬ 
taneously those that were weak have been strengthened in importance\ 
One of the values that has definitely been strengthened is well-being. 
Mental and physical health has come in for a new share of respect. 
Another that has been strengthened is skill, especially the communicative 
and social skills. Rectitude has, so it seems, been weakened, since “guilt” 
is no longer the organizing factor in human relations. However, since 
there is an avoidance of the analysis of law and religion, one suspects 
that the indices of rectitude have been redefined. The deference given 
to power appears to be considerably attenuated. Rather than merely 
listing such changes for each value in a dogmatic way, we will turn later 
to apply the general principle to each value with fuller consideration of 
the empirical matters involved. 12 

11. See Chapter 20 by Karl Deutsch, “Autonomy and Boundaries According to Com¬ 
munications Theory,” in Toward a Unified Theory of Human Behavior, edited by Roy R. 
Grinker (New York: Basic Books, 1956). It contains a model in terms of which the analysis 
of respect as a scope value can be further formalized. 

12. Professor John Whiting has suggested to me that one might differentiate between 
“inner” and “other” personalities in terms of the strength of achievement drive. The rela- 
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Why a Descent of Man? 

Surely Professor Riesman’s own openness toward all human values 
and toward human dignity should lead to a positive endorsement of this 
trend. Yet his own ambivalence toward it helps create some of the 
ambiguities in locating the value system involved in it, since he paints 
the portrait with words and phrases that color it with unfavorable con¬ 
notations. One possibility is that he is wary of the supremacy of respect 
in terms of what it may do to other values. We might compare his position 
to the socialist or leftist who gradually began to see that one often paid 
dearly and in unexpected ways for the attempt to distribute the wealth 
resources of a people in a too revolutionary way. He may be suspicious 
of too rapid changes of a different type for equivalent reasons. 

The title of Professor Riesman’s book suggests where some of his 
own value reservations may lie. A “crowd” is a group of people without 
continuity with past or future, a throng acting upon the temporary stimu¬ 
lant of the moment. It conveys a portrait of men turned animals and 
running in a herd, pushing and crowding against each other blindly, 
taking direction from whatever sudden frightening or comforting event 
is accidentally encountered. Above all, the concern with well-being is 
paramount. There is certainly an injection of a respect deprivation toward 
the phenomenon that is being described from the outset. The language 
of the democrat is more prone to speak of “the people” or “the public,” 
whereas an impulse to discredit any type of democratic movement tends 


tionships between value analysis and drive analysis is still far from being satisfactorily worked 
out, as I have briefly indicated in one of my essays in American Voting Behavior (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1959). Professor Whiting means to contrast strong achievement orientations 
with the respect system of the other-directed that I have outlined, with which he finds him¬ 
self in agreement. Drive theory often appears to be referring to skill systems (either behavior 
patterns or personality dynamisms) rather than value outcomes. Even, however, if we allow 
for achievement drive as a value orientation, I see no reason why achievement drive need 
be taken as a variable in opposition to a scope-value orientation toward respect. An achiever 
is, in some sense, a leader in his field. There is no a priori reason why a person who wishes 
to compete for leadership is forced to do so by disrespecting his actual or potential compe¬ 
tition ahead, alongside, or below him on the way. In fact, Lawrence S. Kubie in Neurotic 
Distortions of the Creativity Process (Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1958) would 
analyze such an achievement orientation as “neurotic” and distinguish it from another in 
which contributions are made more maturely and in such a way as to ensure the minimum 
of disturbance for others by minimally imposing the self upon the perspectives of others. 
The “other-directed” leader may be one who makes a contribution more quietly, precisely 
because he is able to integrate the images and experiences of others with his along the 
way. What Professor Whiting may be implying, however, is that the shift has been from 
power to respect as a scope value, since coercion over others may be involved. There are 
other possibilities. An achievement drive may be taken as a wish to merit respect and to 
respect only those who merit it. What one merits, of course, is a function of one’s own 
value system, so that we can say, for those whose scope value is respect, that one is on the 
lookout to find potential sources of merit in everyone. If this should be the sort of issue 
involved, we are more clearly dealing with a series of mechanisms resulting from a value 
system rather than a head-on clash between values themselves. The shift would be, in short, 
more functional than structural. 
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to select the words that refer to “the crowd” or “the masses.” (Think 
of how popular culture is often discredited by the use of the phrase “mass 
media.”) 13 It is well known that Professor Riesman is one of the most 
democratic of the distinguished theorists within contemporary intellectual 
life. Yet, an opportunity to increase our understanding of the sources of 
loneliness in modern life under transition is bypassed for purposes that 
hardly seem compatible with Professor Riesman’s bedrock alliance with 
democratic processes. The aristocrat and democrat in us all seem in him 
to have missed coming to speaking terms with each other. 14 And since, 
of all contemporary works of sociology, The Lonely Crowd comes closest 
to becoming part of the culture of “the crowd,” there is almost a rejec¬ 
tion of the democratic potentialities of the self operating within it. 

Undoubtedly, men experience loneliness when they descend to a 
purely animal level of functioning, whether brute or domesticated, for 
the reasons I have listed previously. The loneliness in Professor Riesman’s 
portrait, however, is of a more symbolic nature, coming out of the flux 
in social relations arising out of the breakdown of barriers and standards 
when respect becomes more equally divided and shared. It comes out 
of a struggle for “realism” much more than from undue indulgences in 
animal well-being. Our personal experiences, as well as one vast impres¬ 
sive research trend of our times, have taught us that “reality” is often 
what we call our own intellectual autisms; hence we must match up our 
own perceptions against others if we are not to be lost in group or indi¬ 
vidual “intellectual masturbation.” There is, indeed, much anxiety in 
having thus to be measured, and loneliness when we escape from it or 
lose hope of succeeding at it. But flexibility and tolerance for and partici¬ 
pation in the flux will probably become enduring traits required of us all. 

“Other-direction” should be placed, too, in its full social context. 
The volume gives no estimate as to how much of it is merely an attempt 
to work out world and national tensions—the bomb scare, McCarthyism, 
the continuing bipolarization of the world, the race for space and other 
scientific developments with frightening potentials—in more manageable 
contexts. (“How can we solve world tensions if we cannot even get along 
at home with each other?”) Much of “togetherness” may reflect the 
attempt to solve the very problems it appears to be overlooking. On the 
other hand, the concern with well-being and superficial communication 
in social vacuums may reflect how a national democratic tendency is 

13. See Edward Shils, “Mass Society and Its Culture,” Daedalus (Spring, 1960) for a 
more balanced and exceptional viewpoint. 

14. Professor Lionel Trilling’s The Opposing Self (New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 
1955) defends an aristocratic attitude toward the respect revolution in terms of an implicit 
romantic notion of inner-direction. Albert Jay Nock’s Memoirs of a Superfluous Man (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1943) contains a more “realistic” kind of aristocratic contempt 
for democratic respect processes of an earlier era. 
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warped by the international tensions in which it must develop. Probably 
some of both are involved. And probably some types of ‘‘togetherness” 
are more weighted in one direction than are other types. These kinds of 
analytic examination are often bypassed in The Lonely Crowd for more 
sweeping generalizations. They need now to be made. 

There is no intent in the value analysis that has been made, which 
will turn now to focus upon special values as they relate to respect as 
a scope value, to draw attention away from the dangers and problems 
that Professor Riesman has suggestively emphasized in his portrait of 
“other-direction.” Much, however, is probably to be gained in assuaging 
the anxiety depicted in and contributed to by The Lonely Crowd , if one 
can bring potential advantages in “other-direction” out of the shadows 
and into the light. When one depicts time and historical trends, it is 
always useful to see all alternative possibilities for the future to which 
the trend may give life. The fullness of the spectrum of advantages and 
disadvantages one surveys increases realism about, while contributing 
to better control over, the future. While the remainder of the essay falls 
far short of the kind of exhaustiveness required, it is meant to stimulate 
a movement in that direction. 


Skill and Enlightenment 

One of the drawbacks Professor Riesman appears to discover in 
“other-direction” is an absence of creativity within it, although he implies 
this, rather than deliberately verbalizing it, when he zeroes in for a look 
at “conformity.” The kind of creativity he is concerned with is less social 
than it is of a “work” nature. However, as he himself states, the “other- 
directed” no longer finds such distinctions meaningful, although we are 
provided with no technical reasons they may have for thinking so. Fur¬ 
thermore, he sees what creativity there is coming out of groups rather 
than individuals, and then in terms of rapidly alternating “fashions.” 
Even further, he sees this overemphasis on skill creativities of a social 
nature displacing concern for enlightenment in relative importance. 

Let us look at these reservations from some different angles. When 
the world is as sharply bipolarized as it now is, enlightenment about the 
future (clarification of common goals) becomes indeed very shadowy. 
How big or how small can our frame of reference be? What do the two 
polar powers share in common as future goals? To what degree can 
persuasive skills be used to increase the sense of common goals? Has 
not the reliance upon “work skills” produced instruments of terror against 
which social skills need to be now developed as a deterrent from some 
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of their most frightening potential uses? Has enlightenment about a 
common future been provided by either side to the people identified 
with them? Have there not been attempts on both sides to encourage 
rigidity about the possibilities of discovering any common goals at all? 
I am not evaluating world strategies, only trying to make comprehensible 
some of the features of “other-direction” upon which Professor Riesman 
especially concentrates in such a way that fixes blame unduly upon non¬ 
elites and subelites. When one considers this broader context, the con¬ 
cern with communication may appear less ludicrous and more serious than 
at first glance. The concern with giving and getting respect, through 
improving communication, takes on a more grave and earnest meaning. 

It is quite true that experimentation with communication and social 
skills has come forward with a rush in recent times, although many 
“esoteric” linguistic studies, which continue to go on, may have paved 
the road for it. Indeed, we might say that we are beginning to see “lan¬ 
guage” everywhere, so that what is nonlinguistic is increasingly shrinking 
in size. More and more of our environment begins to speak to us. We 
hear of somatic languages, languages of gesture and posture, animal 
languages that we may yet learn to speak, languages of the film and of 
music. The concern with “fashion” is a mark of the new discovery of 
the symbolic nature of dress, decorating and architecture. With this 
growing “language consciousness” there has gone a new freedom in 
changing what languages we have and are discovering. New systems of 
logic and mathematics are appearing; ancient religious myths of the far 
East are being updated for contemporary purposes. Creativity with re¬ 
gard to language has never been at quite so high a peak. 15 

Much of this is, so it seems, more consciously skill than enlighten¬ 
ment oriented, although the concern with respect is what seems to govern 
it. But that it will eventually as a totality ultimately change our shared 
picture of the world, and is already doing so, is at least a likely guess. 
With this mastery of communication skills, we are becoming more skillful 
persuaders, less needful of resorting to coercion or the terrors that “work 
skills” have produced. The discovery of animal languages may markedly 
change our relationships to the animal world. The full understanding of 
somatic languages may change our own relationships to our bodies. Our 
sensory capacities may be brought to new levels of development, when 
it is considered that the giant electronic brains may someday be brought 
to a size where we can carry them around in the palms of our hands, 
freeing our own brains from mere information storing and simple cog- 

15. See Thomas A. Sebeok, Style in Language (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
I960) for some rich indications of contemporary developments. See also Paul J. Moses, The 
Voice of Neurosis (New York: Grune and Stratton, 1954) for a study of the hidden lan¬ 
guage within the vocal qualities of spoken language. 
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nitive functions. All this proliferation of skills, therefore, can hardly be 
discouraging to those who put enlightenment high in their scale of values. 

In short, what I am suggesting is that Professor Riesman may be pre¬ 
maturely caricaturing the more popular and fumbling attempts to master 
communication skills at the expense of searching for some of the ultimate 
and deepest reasons for them. Furthermore, the fact that social creativi¬ 
ties appear to be arising in groups rather than in individuals may merely 
reflect that the growing complexities of problems, and the multiple per¬ 
spectives that can be taken toward problems, requires greater teamwork 
and cooperation than ever before. The cooperation that flows from re¬ 
spect (“antagonistic” or not) as a scope value takes on a greater survival 
value than is apparent in the way it has been depicted in terms of 
“conformity.” 


Affection and Rectitude 

Surprisingly, there are no references to tenderness or warmth or other 
traditional indicators of affection in the index of The Lonely Crowd. Nor 
do discussions of sexuality clearly indicate whether, for other-directeds, 
affection enters into sexual relations more or less richly, although it is 
made clear that sex has increasingly become an area of respect and of 
the exercise of skills that confer respect upon the practitioner. What 
probably can be discovered in the writings is that the other-directed tend 
more than the inner-directed to confuse the manifestations of respect with 
those of affection. As part of this, they may try to overload those social 
relations that are rich in respect indulgences with misplaced and forced 
affection, whereas the inner-directed may have extended respect on the 
basis of intense affectionate ties, rather than distributing respect more 
equitably. Less clearly, it may be implied that the “other-directed” give 
respect without love. Part of the concern with “sincerity” may be traced 
to these difficulties and ambiguities about discovering how affection is 
to be sought once respect is more radically shared and distributed. How¬ 
ever, congeniality is definitely pictured as more marked among the other- 
directed, and congeniality can be taken as a less intense exemplification 
of affection appropriate to the maintenance of friendships. It would be 
especially valuable to examine past and present attitudes toward “for¬ 
giveness,” since it is so frequently an indicator of how affection operates 
within a total value system. In any event, Professor Riesman does not 
appear to center his value reservations about “other-direction” strateg¬ 
ically around the affection value, notwithstanding the fact that there 
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seems good reason to do so. The most cautious general estimate one 
could make from the writings is that affection has and is undergoing a 
functional redefinition. There are many signs that we are in for a revival 
of “romanticism” in the approaching years, in which new discoveries 
about the possible operation of affection among humans will be forth¬ 
coming. 16 

Unlike those regarding affection, Professor Riesman’s value reservations 
do appear to center on the decline of traditional standards of recti¬ 
tude. However, rectitude is discussed mostly in connection with inner- 
direction, leaving the rectitude standards of “other-direction” somewhat 
blurred by the fact that neither law nor religion is extensively exam¬ 
ined in contemporary American society. Presumably, the idea is that an 
old-fashioned guilt experience is rapidly disappearing from modern other- 
directed life, implying that rectitude has toppled from scope to base posi¬ 
tion in other-directed value hierarchies. Where there are no stable 
standards of conduct and where roles keep getting redefined, the moral 
consciousness of the other-directed may be invoked only when the flow 
of giving and getting respect is disturbed by blocked or disrupted com¬ 
munication. In such an event, loneliness may come to substitute for 
guilt. Here, again, there may be possibilities for respect to be confused 
with rectitude. And it is here that I suspect Professor Riesman’s reser¬ 
vations start to operate. Those who extend token respect toward one 
may automatically be perceived as righteous people, and one’s token 
respect for others may simultaneously make one feel righteous, whereas 
the respectful rectitude evaluations may not go very deep, particularly 
if affection is ambiguously overloading the interpersonal respect system. 

One way of attempting to clarify some of these considerations is by 
considering the strategic interrelationships between affection and rectitude 
in the socialization process along with their ultimate consequences. 
Studies so far appear to indicate that high warmth facilitates the develop¬ 
ment of a severe and strong conscience through more absolute identifica¬ 
tion with the warmth indulger. So, too, high punitiveness appears to 
induce strong unconscious identification with the aggressor and hence, 
provoke further punitive events. Professor Riesman indicates in a general 
way that this is so and characterizes it as an “inner-directed” process. 
What is not emphasized is that the price often paid for strong and stable 
consciences is cowardice with regard to creativity and freshness of vision. 
It is the undoing of such identification systems that psychoanalysis 
attempts through understanding and tolerance. People are ideally allowed 


16. See Denis de Rougement, Love in the Western World (New York: Pantheon Books, 
Inc., 1956), with regard to a historical trend, in an opposite direction, operating up to now. 
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to creatively explore self-identities by being progressively freed from 
becoming carbon copies of early adult figures. 17 It appears that “other- 
directed” authorities may be experimenting, however inadvertently, with 
offering respectful understanding and tolerance, as psychoanalysts do, 
rather than offering “blind” intense warmth or punitiveness. The result 
is an attenuated identification system allowing for greater scope of po¬ 
tential creativity in discovering oneself without guilt than was previously 
possible. The basis of identifications in childhood includes figures less 
in clear positions of authority (peers) and much less under the control 
of formal authorities (mass-media figures). The “outside” world, there¬ 
fore, allows for “deeper” parts of the personality to be discovered than 
if the child were only “directed” by a narrow authoritative circle. 

There is much that we still have to learn with regard to the identifi¬ 
cation process, but there are many tentative reasons to look upon at 
least some forms of identification as a partially necessary evil, a crime 
against the brain potentialities of the young in the name of “culture.” 18 
There are also tentative reasons for believing that some forms of severe 
guilt do not produce any integrative learning or creativity, and that when 
creativity does arise from guilt-laden cultures or personalities, it tends 
to impose severe limitations upon further creativity in others. The apparent 
temporary slackening of the high evaluations of affection and rectitude 
(as well as power, which has only been touched upon so far) may be in 
the ultimate interest of enlightenment. 

With expanding identification systems in which there is greater guilt- 
free room for self-identities to be discovered, we might expect not only 
new waves of “romanticism,” in which new parts of the affectionate self 
are discovered, but also new waves of “mysticism,” in which new stand¬ 
ards of rectitude in the world are laid bare. Both of these types of waves 
will in all probability be highly wedded to science as it makes new in¬ 
roads into the unknown. 

One of the attractions that the newly rediscovered religions of the 
Far East have for young people is that they remove the sources of both 
“guilt-evil” and “sentimentality” in interpersonal living. They tend to 
equate “evil” with “ignorance” both on the part of the perceiver and the 
person blamed. With greater enlightenment, understanding will make “evil” 
appear harmless or otherwise than it seemed. At the same time, there 
is an injunction to discover “love” operating in the self despite lack of 
indulgence in warmth from the outside, and to separate the operation 

17. See Erik Erikson “Ego Development and Historical Change/’ The Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Child, Vol. II (New York: 1946). See also Franz Alexander, The Western Mind 
in Transition (New York: Random House, 1960). 

18. See Harold D. Lasswell, “Communication and the Mind,” paper delivered at the 
University of California Medical School Conference on Mind and Civilization, San Fran¬ 
cisco, January, 1961. 
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of “love” from the transitory states of praise or contempt from the 
“outside.” It emphasizes how people can be transformed through this 
type of unconditional operation of love, either from without or from 
within. There is, too, an encouragement either not to identify at all or 
to identify with the totality of both known and unknown, to be prepared 
at any moment to race forward to embrace the unknown made known 
and to anticipate the full future. Many of the metaphysical propositions 
of these (to us, “esoteric”) religions appear to square with many of 
the newest propositions of modem Western science. They even suggest 
techniques and skills of meditation that parallel in many ways those of 
psychoanalysis, and the two show signs of influencing one another, aided 
in some ways by the mediating presence of existentialism already acting 
upon psychotherapy. 19 

Two value pursuits that may be expected to undergo dramatic redefi¬ 
nitions in the future, appear, then, to be rectitude and affection. As con¬ 
cern with enlightenment emerges more clearly out of the new radical 
distributions of democratic respect through ongoing experimentation with 
skill, new standards of affection and rectitude more closely wedded to 
scientific enlightenment may be expected to appear and bring with them 
waves of “romanticism” and “mysticism” unlike those we have been 
accustomed to recognize. Identification systems can also be expected to 
change radically in the process, and the merger of techniques of East 
and West may be symbolic of early steps toward a world culture. These 
possibilities I may point out are but logical extensions of the insights 
about “other-directed” to which Professor Riesman has himself directed 
our attention. 


Well-Being 

There seems little reason to question Professor Riesman’s emphasis 
on the increased importance of well-being in American society. However, 
it too is depicted in some of its clown-like appearances, without ade¬ 
quate attempts to understand any of the intelligence or rationality behind 
it. Yet Professor Riesman has shown some of the serious sources of 
“anxiety” in contemporary other-directed life and, previously, I have tried 
to depict still further sources of anxiety arising out of world events as 

19. The Self in Transformation by Herbert Fingarette, soon to be published, is an es¬ 
pecially interesting integration. See also Geraldine Coster, Yoga and Western Psychology 
(New York: Oxford University Press: 1934); Swami Akhilananda, Hindu Psychology (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956); P. D. Ouspensky, The Fourth Way (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1957); D. X. Suzuki, Zen Buddhism (New York: Doubleday Anchor, 1956); other 
sources can be found among the publications of the Vedanta Society and the Self-Realization 
Fellowship. 
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well as out of the flux created by a respect revolution. Intense anxiety 
can create, as Harry Stack Sullivan pointed out in enormous detail, ex¬ 
treme deprivations to physiological as well as mental well-being. At the 
present time, for instance, there appears to be a tremendous increase 
in the “fatigue” diseases (hepatitis, mononucleosis, perhaps heart disease); 
diet and organized periods of rest and exercise become important ingre¬ 
dients in the cure of such diseases. It is still not clear, but it appears 
that high and intense anxiety may contribute to the eruption of such 
diseases indirectly by inducing a state of physiological fatigue. There 
seem, too, to be enormously greater problems with children regarding 
sleep, as Anna Freud pointed out in one of her recent visits to the United 
States, rather than the more traditional eating and elimination disturb¬ 
ances. Sullivan long ago pointed to the importance of sleeping patterns 
in infancy and throughout life in connection with the handling of anxiety, 
depicting transitory states of somnambulism as anxiety-reducers. 20 Early 
studies on the influence of films on youngsters definitely showed marked 
changes in sleeping patterns produced by film-viewing, although they did 
not relate these changes to any operational investigation of anxiety re¬ 
actions. 21 Psychosomatic (particularly sociopsychosomatic) discoveries 
have only scratched the surface of important relations yet to be investi¬ 
gated. We may predict, however, not only a high but an increasingly high 
interest in well-being, during which the search will be for agents to reduce 
the more deprivational effects of anxiety upon the mind and body. 22 

It is my impression that part of Professor Riesman’s remarks about 
“work” and “play,” in which “other-directed” people appear to have 
lost the ability to make the old-fashioned distinctions, may only partly 
reflect this concern with well-being. As more of the self can be dis¬ 
covered during work, work itself becomes more interesting and creative, 
inducing high anxieties indigenous to the creative process and the advance 
into the unknown. One has, therefore, to “work” at play, at recreation as 
at work, in order to get a more balanced and organized regimen of 
exercise and rest of mind as well as body. The concern with “craft skills” 
is often precisely the area in which “anxiety-free” rest is found. Craft 
skills take on a kind of Old World charm. 

20. See Harry Stack Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, 1953). 

21. See S. Renshaw, V. L. Miller, and D. Marquis, Children's Sleep (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1933). 

22. See Milton Tobias, “The Disturbed Child—A Concept” in American Practitioner and 
Digest of Treatment, Vol. 10 (October, 1959). Dr. Tobias has in the past, and is now 
attempting to show how imbalance in the physiological, personality, and social areas are 
interrelated and how intervention in any one area may direct all three areas back toward 
balance and harmony, even when the initial imbalances appear early and are slight and easily 
hidden from traditional examination procedures. An organization has been set up for this 
purpose in Los Angeles (INCAS). 
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In short, then, it is quite possible that Professor Riesman has neg¬ 
lected to review the discoverable connections between anxiety and well¬ 
being. 23 The sources of “anxiety 55 are within the creative process that 
a respect revolution engenders, and the concern with well-being maximizes 
the energies needed for further creativity of the sort that has been pre¬ 
viously depicted. Challenge must be timed and organized in terms of 
rates of self-growth. Otherwise, apathy and boredom are likely to set 
in. It is not unlikely, incidentally, that the “inner-directed” increase 
such well-being deprivations to the “other-directed, 55 since they tend 
to put rigid boundaries in the way of enlightenment based upon respect. 


Power and Wealth 

Politics and the business world, above all, come in for very elaborate 
and insightful documentation in The Lonely Crowd, so that any attempt 
to state generalizations automatically does an injustice to the variety of 
immense detail presented to us. There does appear, however, to be a 
growing “disenchantment 55 with power and wealth among the other- 
directed. Like affection and rectitude, these values may be undergoing 
significant redefinitions. 

Let me choose only one theme that could be sounded, reserving 
my comments. The pursuit of wealth and power may once have seemed 
more promising than it has turned out to be in the vast world arena 
today. The world has been polarizing into two camps whose achieve¬ 
ments regarding these goals one can never be sure are equal; the com¬ 
parison may be increasingly unfavorable to us. The apathy and other 
negative moods about wealth and power may reflect a growing hopeless¬ 
ness about winning the cold war. On the other hand, it may reflect a 
growing realization that more than wealth and power are needed for the 
future of mankind, in which case we might surmise that concerns for 
wealth and power are still operating at high strength but are increasingly 
being used in a way that will maximize long-term respect for the individual, 
the group, the Nation, the World. Perhaps both hopelessness and crea¬ 
tivity are at work today in other-directed society to bring mankind past 
the present crisis, which the pursuit of more wealth and power entails. 

Seeing Professor Riesman’s depiction of other-direction in this large 
context helps immensely I think to bring home the poignancy of it. 
When we touch on power and wealth, we touch on man’s future. And 
when we search through Professor Riesman’s detailed exegesis of how 
power and wealth are being pursued today, there are indeed some signs 


23. See Irving L. Janis, Psychological Stress (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958). 
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of creativity he allows us to see within it. Our own struggle with racial 
intolerance is one indication of it. We are learning within how to success¬ 
fully eradicate our own misuses of wealth and power, lessons that may 
eventually create new insights about the world “outside” of our self¬ 
system. Yet, we may be growing too slowly under the world tensions that 
maximize anxieties. 24 


The Ascent of Man 

In this connection, one can take refuge in a view of human evolution 
recently published by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin in his remarkable 
work, The Phenomenon of Man 20 He, too, like Professor Riesman, pre¬ 
sents a portrait of trends in cultural evolution, although he roots them 
more thoroughly in biological evolution, and sees, as Professor Riesman 
does, some of the dangers of “spectator” and “passive” trends that modern 
living may produce at certain transitional points. Unlike Professor Ries¬ 
man, however, he tends to project us more fully into a future that is 
nowhere even hinted at in The Lonely Crowd. In many ways, he draws, 
in his special scientific terminology, a picture similar to that I have 
drawn in this essay by analyzing the values of other-direction. He sees 
no way back from the future he projects as an “inevitable” development, 
except through global suicide. Either this future wins out, in which case 
each man incorporates all of his environment through progressive “homin- 
ization,” or there is no future at all. 

To take a larger look at The Lonely Crowd in this perspective, there 
seem to be very general criticisms to be made. 26 May we, first of all, 
not all be moving toward other-direction across the globe? For instance, 
Dr. Milton H. E. Senn, one of our distinguished authorities on child 
socialization, reports in McCall’s Magazine (October, 1958) that Russian 
child-rearing practices are becoming increasingly like our own. The 

24. See Joseph M. Goldsen (ed.), International Political Implications of Activities in 
Outer Space (Los Angeles: The Rand Corporation, I960). Also, for a more recent integrated 
survey of the political scene, see S. M. Lipset, Political Man (New York: Doubleday Sc 
Company, Inc., 1960). 

25. Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, The Phenomenon of Man (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1959). 

26. For more detailed technical criticism see A. J. Brodbeck, Philip Nogee, and Albert 
Di Mascio, “Two Types of Conformity: A Study of the Riesman Typology Applied to Stand¬ 
ards of Parental Discipline,” Journal of Psychology (1956), in which several sources of am¬ 
biguity in the basic concepts are surveyed, such as the unconscious or conscious nature of 
inner-direction or other-direction. A further more elaborate study with more refined tech¬ 
niques was conducted by Richard Clark Sprinthale (under the direction of the senior authors) 
in which further problems of social perception involved in defining the character types were 
explored and clarified. See Social Conformity in a College Fraternity, doctoral dissertation, 
Boston University (1958). 
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family plays a reduced role in providing much more than mere warmth, 
and children are encouraged to learn from each other. The Kibbutz of 
Israel seems still another manifestation of this socialization tendency. 
May it not be that the family is increasingly becoming what it was de¬ 
signed to be—that is, an institution specializing in affection, rather than 
providing exclusive models for the future? Furthermore, may we not 
help to speed up this process throughout the world? Is there, indeed, 
some tendency everywhere for all institutions to become more “pure” in 
regard to the values they are primarily organized to pursue as they remove 
their conflicts with and increase their communication and understanding 
with other institutions? 

Again, to what degree is this already happening throughout the 
world, and at what differential rates? How can we speed this process 
up, using our wealth and power for these purposes, while giving respect 
scope dimensions in our dealings with others? Professor Riesman may, 
in short, have overstated the differences between various parts of the 
world with regard to the rates at which “other-direction” is being ap¬ 
proached and may have underexamined what we ourselves can do to 
speed up whatever slowness of differential current rates there may be. 

The second drawback I find in The Lonely Crowd is that it attempts 
to revive distinctions that long since have ceased to be useful for scien¬ 
tific inquiry. Indeed, he characterizes the “other-directed” very much in 
terms of the fact that these old-fashioned distinctions are no longer 
meaningful to them. I hardly see why a search for more creative concepts 
in modem life, and a rejection of antedated ones of bygone days, is any 
ground per se for amusement or pique. Furthermore, Professor Riesman 
does not make a genuine effort to understand why these “bipolar" con¬ 
cepts (such as “work” and “play” or “character” and “personality”) 
have lost their meaningfulness to contemporary youth. He appears many 
times intolerant of the very flux that is potentially most creative in 
modem life, refusing to state fully its realistic basis, while himself often 
creatively succumbing to it. 

His largest error possibly rests in his juxtaposition of “conformity” 
with “individuality.” He sees the flux created by a respect revolution as 
leading to ala r ming conformity and absolutely away from individuality. 
And he does not sufficiently consider the fact that individuals, like in¬ 
stitutions, may become more highly specialized and unique by more 
fully facing others whom they conceive to be in conflictful relations to 
themselves, working these through by more fully understanding and 
communicating with their own potentialities as they leam to communicate 
successfully with the “conflictful” others. Stress is converted into crea- 
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tive challenge during such a process. It is precisely at this point where 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin sees the course of future evolution to lie, 
and then inevitably or not at all. 

Man will increasingly be forced to identify with all that has gone 
into the making of mankind itself by the symbolic understanding respect¬ 
fully accorded it. This is the ultimate path of progress toward human 
dignity. We appear to be at a point in human evolution where no element 
can continue to move or grow except with and by all the others with 
itself. No man can henceforth succeed in going beyond man by uniting 
with himself; past egocentric ideals of this sort will increasingly be found, 
according to Teilhard de Chardin, to be momentary illusions. 27 The more 
power and wealth are used to advance cooperative scientific team re¬ 
search, and the more they are guided by the discoveries coming from 
research, the faster will the path into the future be made clear. Loneli n ess 
and anxiety will in time drop by the wayside as our newfound value 
directions emerges from apparent normlessness. 28 

27. See Melvin Seeman, “On the Meaning of Alienation,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 24, No. 6 (December, 1959) for the variety of ways in which sociologists have coped 
conceptually with this process of “antihominization.” See also Marvin K. Opler, Culture, 
Psychiatry and Human Values (Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1956) for the possi¬ 
bilities of a world social psychiatry related to values and their clarification. 

28. See Harold D. Lasswell, “Technique of Decision Seminars,” Midwest Journal of 
Political Science, Vol. IV, No. 3 (August, 1960) for descriptions of several new devices for 
speeding up goal clarifications. 


APPENDIX 

Some Formal Criteria by Which Individuals May Be Classified 
as to Their Mechanisms of Conformity* 


Inner-directed 

1. Emphasis on “keeping one’s dis¬ 
tance” with inferiors 

2. More cues given for where one 
stands in a group 

3. Tendency to set up impossible 
goals for the self 

4. Criteria for success clear-cut and 
stable 

5. High use of punishment and co¬ 
ercion in dealing with people 


Other-directed 

1. There are no inferiors, everyone 
is a potential “friend” and equal 

2. Difficult to tell where one stands 
in a group 

3. Ambition must be moderate, must 
not try to be the best 

4. Criteria for success vague and 
constantly changing 

5. High use of indulgence and cas¬ 
ualness in dealing with people 


* These criteria have been obtained by comparing all indicators for all roles discussed in 
The Lonely Crowd and attempting to see which of these indicators are used recurrently in 
all roles or are continually stressed. They are not value criteria, although they may be so 
analyzed, since all mechanisms contain patterns of scope and base values. 
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APPENDIX ( continued ) 


Inner-directed 

6. Authority is directly exercised; 
people set themselves up as 
“models” 

7. Feeling of personal responsibility 
for one’s fate 

8. Role-behavior is formal and im¬ 
personal; personal life kept strict¬ 
ly separate 

9. Little awareness of bias in judg¬ 
ments and viewpoints 

10. Preference for thinking for one’s 
self 

11. Sharp separation between work 
and pleasure 

12. An interest in pioneering 

13. Work skills more important than 
social skills 

14. Great emphasis on changing self, 
building “character” 

15. Tendency to moralize about so¬ 
cial conduct 

16. Respect for privacy of others 

17. Little self-consciousness about so¬ 
cial relationships 

18. Success measured in terms of 
attaining an impersonal standard 

19. Idleness and apathy are person¬ 
ally threatening 

20. Committed to long-term goals 

21. Success attained by one’s own 
efforts 

22. Highly stereotyped and simple 
thinking about human relation¬ 
ships; intolerance for ambiguity 

23. Introverted 


Other-directed 

6. Authority is masked behind rea¬ 
sonableness and manipulation: 
no one wants to appear to be 
“boss” 

7. More tendency to project blame 
for one’s fate on others 

8. Falsely personalize even imper¬ 
sonal aspects of social relations 

9. Tendency to be aware that the 
same thing can be viewed differ¬ 
ently by different people 

10. Preference for group discussion 
and thinking 

11. Work should be fun; one must 
“work” at play 

12. Interest in only marginal differ¬ 
entiation 

13. Social skills more important than 
work skills 

14. Great emphasis on expressing 
self, being “personable” 

15. Tendency to understand, rather 
than moralize, social conduct, 
and greater tolerance 

16. Little respect for privacy 

17. High self-consciousness even in 
primary groups 

18. Success measured in terms of 
making friends and receiving ap¬ 
proval 

19. Tendency to seek more leisure 
time 

20. Looks for an immediate pay-off 

21. Success attained by the interven¬ 
tion of others 

22. Human relationships are per¬ 
ceived as highly complex; inex¬ 
haustible tolerance for ambiguity 

23. Extroverted 



INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER AND 
SOCIAL CONSTRAINT: A CRITIQUE 
OF DAVID RIESMAN’S THEORY 
OF SOCIAL CONDUCT 

SHELDON L. MESSINGER 
and BURTON R. CLARK 


david riesman’s work 1 has long presented us with a dilemma, a 
dilemma that we propose to resolve in this paper. On the one hand, he 
has provided us with trenchant and useful insights into the shape of con¬ 
temporary society and some shapers of the conduct of man. These in- 


The authors wish to thank Leo F. Schnore for his many editorial suggestions. 

1. David Riesman in collaboration with Reuel Denney and Nathan Glazer, The 
Lonely Crowd: A Study of the Changing American Character (New Haven: Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1950), hereafter referred to as The Lonely Crowd. Our other major source 
has been David Riesman in collaboration with Nathan Glazer, Faces in the Crowd: Indi¬ 
vidual Studies in Character and Politics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952), here¬ 
after, Faces. Although we use Riesman’s name alone in the text for ease of reference, 
we intend to refer to his collaborators too, insofar as they share with him the ideas at 
issue. 
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sights are intrinsically sociological: they have to do with the shifting 
structures of institutions and social roles, and they tell us much about 
the interpersonal forces and devices giving form to daily conduct. On the 
other hand, Riesman claims to have presented a theory of “social char¬ 
acter.” As we shall show, this theory emphasizes individual intrapersonal 
constraints on activity. We feel that one learns little about such matters 
in Riesman’s work. Where he follows through the analytic strategy en¬ 
tailed in this theory, an analytic impasse follows. 

The dilemma is this: To accept Riesman’s explicit theoretical and 
strategic leads is to run the risk of losing grasp of the analytic posture 
and substantive insights that we feel make his work important. To dis¬ 
regard these leads, however, is to be left without a stated framework 
within which to proceed, as well as to discount much that Riesman ob¬ 
viously takes quite seriously. Briefly put, we propose to resolve this 
dilemma by showing that Riesman himself furnishes an implicit theory 
of man’s social conduct and follows a latent strategy of inquiry and 
analysis. These, we shall hold, underpin his findings and provide clues 
for further research. 


Riesman's Explicit Theory 

As does any complex work, Riesman’s moves on several levels. For 
our purposes, we shall take as “data” those broad shifts in behavioral 
and affective styles, and in the tone and organization of life, seen by 
Riesman as the transition from “inner-direction” to “other-direction” 
among the upper-middle class in the United States and western Europe. 
Riesman’s theory, as we shall treat it, moves on two levels, only one of 
which will receive our full attention. First, Riesman attempts to account 
for this shift in manners, morals, and understanding. We shall have 
only the briefest comments to make about this, the least developed phase 
of his explicit theory. Second, Riesman attempts to account for the 
presence of inner-directed and other-directed modes of action in particu¬ 
lar institutional contexts and within certain social establishments. It is 
with this attempt that we shall be mainly concerned. 2 

The explicit theory put forward to account for the shift from inner- 
direction to other-direction may be summarized as follows: Broad social 
forces produce changes in institutional arrangements. These changes—or 
their behavioral and affective entailments—are impressed on the char- 

2. In other words, we shall largely coniine our comments to Riesman’s work in “middle- 
range” theory. Besides being the level at which most social scientists currently work, Riesman 
himself seems to prefer to work out the implications of his theory at the middle-range. 
See, for example, The Lonely Crowd, pp. 6-31, for a statement of the broader theory, as 
well as evidence of Riesman’s limited concern with this level. 
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acter structures of those individuals exposed to them, most specifically in 
the process of socialization by changed modes of relating to children in 
the family, school, and peer group. In brief, the child is differently social¬ 
ized and a distinctive character structure is produced in him. This char¬ 
acter structure, in its turn, interacts with the shifting institutional structures 
to consolidate changes in styles of life. 

At the level of day-to-day life, what is observed is variation in styles 
of activity and understanding; persons act differently, and Riesman has 
tried to capture a central dimension of this difference with the distinction 
between inner-directed and other-directed modes of conformity. 3 Ries- 
man’s explanations of these differences and his interpretation of factors 
that lie behind the attitudes and actions of persons currently observed 
shall concern us in this paper. And it is here, as we shall suggest, that 
we believe Riesman explicitly invokes the relatively fixed attributes of 
individuals as explanatory variables. 

What evidence do we have for this view? 

A central term in Riesman’s explanatory lexicon is “character struc¬ 
ture.” “Character structure” is defined at the outset of Riesman’s analysis 
as “the more or less permanent, socially and historically conditioned or¬ 
ganization of an individual’s drives and satisfactions.” 4 Seen as less in¬ 
clusive than the concept of “personality,” 5 the concept of “character struc¬ 
ture” is clearly of the same class, referring to the qualities, features, or 
attributes of the individual actor. “Character structure” is part of the 
individual’s self. 

This concept gives Riesman’s explicit theory a strong “personological 
bias.” 6 But Riesman is clearly not concerned with the characteristics of 
concrete, named individuals. He has no direct interest in the historical 
persons about whom biographers write. Rather, he is interested in the 
attributes of whole classes or categories of person; he is concerned with 
the uniformities of conduct exhibited by “men of different regions, eras, 
and groups.” 7 

This concern leads to another term prominently used by Riesman: 

3. There is also the “tradition-directed” mode, but Riesman gives it little systematic 
attention, since his materials are mostly drawn from modern life in the United States, 
where only “traces” of tradition-direction remain. We shall give no attention to this mode, 
although our strictures are intended to apply to Riesman’s account of it as well as the 
other two. 

Also, on the assumption that the broad referents of inner-direction and other-direction 
are already sufficiently familiar to any who might read this essay, we shall not enter into 
any direct discussion of them. See Faces , pp. 5-7, for a brief description of the types. 

4. The Lonely Crowd , p. 4. 

5. Ibid. 

6. This appellation is meant to highlight Riesman’s focus on the characteristics of in¬ 
dividuals as determinants of social conduct. We have chosen the term “personological,” 
rather than the more familiar, if equally cumbersome, “characterological,” because we be¬ 
lieve that social units as well as individuals may be usefully viewed as possessing 
“characters.” See Philip Selznick, Leadership in Administration (Evanston, III: Row, 
Peterson, and Co,, 1957), esp. pp. 38-55, on the general notion of “organizational character.’’ 

7. The Lonely Crowd, p. 5. 
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“social character.” By “social character” Riesman intends to refer to 
those components of the individual personality “that are shared among 
significant social groups.” 8 That is, “social character” refers to attributes 
common to the personalities of some—perhaps many or the most influ¬ 
ential—persons in various groupings. On the basis of this notion, Ries¬ 
man indicates that it is possible to speak “elliptically but meaningfully of 
the character of classes, groups, regions, and nations.” 9 It seems clear, 
however, that terms attached in this way to larger units, such as a ref¬ 
erence to a nation as primarily inner-directed, remain essentially persono- 
logical. The individual continues to be the unit to which characteristics 
are ultimately ascribed. 10 

Thus, although Riesman uses the term “social character,” and uses 
the names of his character types to refer to national and other groupings, 
we believe there can be no reasonable doubt that the intended, explicit, 
and basic referent of the term is the individual. Summarized as either 
individual or “social” character structures, the characteristics of indi¬ 
viduals remain throughout The Lonely Crowd, and even more surely in 
Faces, the explicit explanatory variables. Variations in social conduct are 
seen as the products of variations in the elements of character structure 
shared by members of whatever groupings Riesman is discussing. Char¬ 
acter structure is held to channel action, and it is the changes in “inner 
compulsion” 11 from one era and situation to the next that produce changes 
in conduct. Thus, the characteristics of individuals are the only determi¬ 
nants of conduct systematically considered in the analysis of action cur¬ 
rently observed. As we shall have occasion to note, other determinants, 
including those which might be loosely summarized as “situational,” are 
used in an ad hoc fashion. 


8. Ibid., p. 4. 

9. Ibid. 

10. By way of a caveat, it is clear that Riesman also sometimes intends two other mean¬ 
ings when he attaches a type name to a society. Sometimes he means to refer to a 
society with social relations of the sort productive of a given individual character type. At 
other times he means to refer to a society with social relations compatible with the indi¬ 
vidual character type. Unfortunately, neither of these uses is distinguished from the other, 
nor are they distinguished from the “elliptical” usage outlined above. 

It seems important that these meanings be distinguished. The “elliptical” usage, re¬ 
maining on the personological level, tells us little about social relations. The other two 
uses are more strictly sociological. But they, too, must be kept separate, for, as Riesman 
among others has pointed out, there may be a great deal of incongruence between social 
structure and individual character structure. Put another way, functional integration need 
not imply normative or pattern similarity. A remarkable analysis illustrating this may be 
found in Stanley Diamond, “Kibbutz and Shtetl: The History of an Idea,” Social Prob¬ 
lems, 5, No. 2 (Fall, 1957), 71-99, in which Diamond shows that the early Israeli settlers 
constructed institutional structures compatible with their own drives and motives, insti¬ 
tutional structures which in their turn are productive of a generation of persons profoundly 
different from the early settlers. See also Riesman’s remarks on Puritan character and 
democracy, “democratic personality” and authoritarian society, in “Some Observations on 
Social Science Research,” in Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954), 
p. 477, and the remarks by Edward A. Shils, in “Authoritarianism: ‘Right’ and ‘Left,’ ” in 
Studies in the Scope and Method of u The Authoritarian Personality,” edited by Richard 
Christie and Marie Jahoda (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954), pp. 43-49. 

11. A term used by Erich Fromm and quoted in The Lonely Crowd , p. 5. 
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Criticism of the Explicit Theory 

When an analyst chooses individual character as his salient inde¬ 
pendent variable, analysis of the determinants of conduct tends to become 
analysis of the determinants of such character. The reason for this is 
not hard to find: such a model relies heavily on the complementary 
premises that people behave as they do because of their characters, and 
that behind character lies the genetic development of the person. Socializa¬ 
tion thus becomes the decisive social process, with child-rearing the heart 
of the matter. That in Riesman’s case this model is combined with the 
statement that socialization is a “lifelong process” 12 only makes the 
model’s inherent logic more evident. Thus, true to the model, Riesman 
takes up in The Lonely Crowd the parent, the teacher, the childhood 
peer-group, and the “story-teller.” These come first because they are “the 
agents of character formation.” 

Now this focus on individual character and early socialization be¬ 
comes, in effect, a choice between competing forms of explanation when 
adult conduct is persistently interpreted as a product of character. And 
this is Riesman’s tack: personological variables are chosen over features 
of the social structure, intrapersonal constraint over situational constraint, 
in the determination of adult social conduct. Ultimately, as we have seen, 
the Riesman model traces character change back to societal changes— 
for example, to shifts in occupations that produce changes in the character¬ 
shaping agents—and in this way the social structure enters his scheme 
as a determining factor. 13 But in proximate explanation, in the statement 
of what it is that accounts for observed, day-to-day action, the model 
offers the relatively fixed attributes of the individual—his “character.” 
Once character is instilled, the actor presumably conforms to type, and 
conduct in postadolescent life tends to be interpreted as an “expression” 
of character. 

A significant consequence of this choice is that the compelling fea¬ 
tures of social situations tend to be played down in systematic explana¬ 
tion and, with this, the hiatus between institutional directive and indi¬ 
vidual motive overlooked in concrete analysis. Riesman is conscious that 
his approach entails such a risk: 

Actually, people of radically different types can adapt themselves to perform, 
adequately enough, a wide variety of complex tasks. Or, to put the same thing 

12. Ibid., p. 4. 

13. This is the broadest level of Riesman’s theory, about which we shall have little to 
say. However, it is worth noting that the form of this theory, with its emphasis on social¬ 
ization processes in early life (see Faces , pp. 5-7), leads Riesman to underplay the strong 
possibility that the same social forces underlying the shifts in family and peer-group relations 
also account for the shifts in the structures of other institutional areas. 
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in a different way, social institutions can harness a gamut of different motiva¬ 
tions, springing from different character types, to perform very much the 
same kinds of socially demanded jobs. . . . Thus we are forced to take account 
of the possibility that people may be compelled to behave in one way although 
their character structure presses them to behave in the opposite way. 14 

That social institutions can indeed harness different character types to 
perform the same kinds of roles is a finding of many sociological in¬ 
quiries. This finding implies that personological explanation runs the 
risk of indeterminacy. This is all the more important when what is to 
be explained are precisely role patterns themselves. If situational con¬ 
straints are left aside when in fact they are operative—and the logic of 
Riesman’s model moves him to leave them aside—then personological 
explanation will claim too much and falsify reality. 

The problems arising from overlooking situational factors are reflected 
throughout Riesman’s work. For example, Riesman discusses the changes 
that have taken place in teaching practices as agents of character forma¬ 
tion. Referring to a study of schoolteaching made by Howard S. Becker, 
Riesman states that “the teacher herself, in the public schools, is prob¬ 
ably inner-directed, but she is forced by her situation to promote other- 
direction among her charges.” 15 This would seem to be a clear call for 
analysis of social structure in any attempt to study the conduct of 
teachers (or pupils), for it is a changed work context, with its pressures 
for changed classroom procedures, that appears to account for a different 
form of conduct. The character structure of the individual teacher is seen 
in this explanation as largely irrelevant to the analysis of changed modes 
of teaching. But this explanation appears in a footnote; it is an aside, and 
the situational or institutional pressures are not systematically subjected 
to analysis. 

If the teacher is “forced by her situation” to deny her characterologi- 
cal tendencies—and these tendencies are assumed rather than demon¬ 
strated—then what about the conduct of persons in other roles? 16 Perhaps 
it is changes in social structure that lie immediately behind the changes 
in conduct of interest to Riesman, with character of minor consequence. 
Not only are many specific forms of social conduct weakly linked to indi¬ 
vidual character, but as Reinhard Bendix has pointed out, it is possible 
that even “major social and cultural changes are possible without major 


14. The Lonely Crowd, p. 7. 

15. Ibid., p. 61. 

16. For some other examples of ad hoc consideration of situational constraints, see The 
Lonely Crowd, pp. 37 ff. for a discussion of the changing nature of child-training; p. 261 
for a comment on Russian and U.S. conference behavior; pp. 311-314 for a discussion of 
the effects of the “system” on work behavior. Faces also provides many examples, for 
example, the discussions of inner-directed and other-directed schools, pp. 281-286 and 413-417. 
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psychological transformations.” 17 In contrast to his theorizing about his 
analysis, Riesman’s concrete analysis of his data seems to bear this out, 
for here he seems forced to shift to situational constraints and to inter¬ 
personal processes as the immediate springs of conduct. 

To summarize, the personological schema as utilized by Riesman views 
interpersonal controls as important largely insofar as they produce “char¬ 
acter” in individuals, that is, relatively fixed tendencies to behave in 
particular ways. Since socialization processes are thought to be primarily 
operative in early life, 18 there is a strong tendency on his part to stop 
searching for the connections between situation and conduct in later life; 
the manifold ways in which persons force, teach, urge, cajole, and seduce 
others to conform to situational properties in adult life tend to go un¬ 
analyzed or to be ad hoc considerations. This tendency to consider adult 
conduct as an expression of character, rather than as a product of 
interpersonal constraints, is somewhat limited in Riesman’s case by his 
strong sense that characterological diversity may be found amidst be¬ 
havioral uniformity. Nevertheless, exploration of contextual pressures 
tends to remain an aside. 

Besides his recognition that characterological diversity may be found 
in areas of behavioral uniformity, 19 Riesman’s data also move him to 
occasionally face the facts that an individual’s career may reveal relatively 
radical shifts in types of conduct, and that an individual may engage in 
a vast variety of conduct types. Thus in Faces 20 he considers that a shift 
from an inner-directed to an other-directed mode of conformity may take 
place within the career of a single person. And in The Lonely Crowd 
we are told: “Some men, for instance, may be inner-directed in their 
hobbies; other-directed in their work.” 21 Again, however, these remain 
either footnote comments or hedges in the face of recalcitrant data. 

Still this is only half the story, for it is not until Faces that Riesman 
directly confronts his assumption that uniformity of character underlies 
the consistencies of conduct that he has documented in The Lonely 
Crowd . In Faces, his data are organized as individual case histories, and 
he explicitly faces the problem of illustrating that his character types are 
lodged in individuals. Unfortunately, here he seems unable to find clear- 
cut examples; individuals turn out to be “mixtures” insofar as they are 
identifiable at all in terms of the typology. As a consequence, much of 
the analysis is given over to explanations of this failure. Riesman seems 

17. Reinhard Bendix, “Compliant Behavior and Individual Personality,” American Journal 
of Sociology , 58, No. 2 (1952), 300. 

18. Riesman also considers adolescent life as a significant locus of socialization proc¬ 
esses. 

19. Faces may even be read as a presentation of evidence to this effect, 

20. Faces, pp. 272-273, fn. 2; also p. 8. 

21. The Lonely Crowd, p. 172. 
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to conclude that the Freudian and neo-Freudian armory of character 
types is better adapted than his own to describing individual character. 22 

Now, Riesman has anticipated that concrete individuals would turn 
out “mixtures.” 23 As he suggests, perhaps this is the usual fate of the 
abstractions of social scientists. But we think it is of more than passing 
interest that this problem does not occur when Riesman’s typology is 
employed at the institutional level. In any event, its usage is far less 
awkward at this latter level. Further, that the typology seems ill-fitted 
to grasp the central, pervasive adjustive modes of concrete individuals 
cannot be excused by reference to the recalcitrance of reality, for it is 
just the assumption that the directed modes summarize important, built-in 
tendencies to behave that underlies Riesman’s personological approach. 
If the behavioral correlates of Riesman’s types exist discretely in the 
world, and they are not associated with individuals, then it seems wise 
to attempt to find this order somewhere else than in the personality. 24 

Finally Riesman is extremely troubled by the problem of finding ade¬ 
quate empirical referents for the types considered as individual character 
types. 25 Since both The Lonely Crowd and Faces seem to present a 
plethora of empirical leads, we are again led to search for some explana¬ 
tion other than the inherent difficulties of operationalizing abstract con¬ 
ceptions. 

This leads us to a consideration of what we have termed Riesman’s 
“implicit” theory of social conduct. 


22. In one case, he goes so far as to say that: “In terms of character, the problem is 
. . . one ... of seeing the specific relationship between certain more or less universal 
patterns which psychoanalysts have discussed . . . and the need, varying with status posi¬ 
tion, to conform in an other-directed mode in twentieth-century urban America.” {Faces, 
p. 309.) Put this way, the “directed modes” seem clearly to be situationally induced and 
sustained patterns of conduct, an interpretation we shall suggest in the next section. Also 
see, Dennis H. Wrong, “Riesman and the Age of Sociology,” Commentary , 21, No. 4 (1956), 
331-338. 

23. In The Lonely Crowd, p. 133, he says, “most persons are blends of inner-direction 
and other-direction.” Also, see Faces, p. 7 and passim. 

24. Other personality typologies are certainly available. One of Riesman’s favorites is 
that proposed by Erich Fromm. See the latter’s Man for Himself (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1947) and Escape from Freedom (New York: Holt, Rine¬ 
hart, and Winston, Inc., 1941). 

25. See Riesman’s discussion of Genevieve Knupfer’s unpublished study, “Political 
Apathy and Character Type in a Group of Harlem Lower-Class Negroes,” in Faces, pp. 
86-97, for an example of the problems of “mixture” and of finding adequate indexes. In¬ 
dexes of “directed” types are constructed. Of 23 subjects, 10 scaled as “tradition-directed,” 
1 as “other-directed,” and the rest, 12, as “blends.” Another illustration of these diffi¬ 
culties can be found in one of the few follow-up'pieces of Riesman’s types: E. C. Guba 
and J. W. Getzels, “The Construction of an Other-Directedness Instrument, with Some 
Preliminary Data on Validity,” paper read before the American Psychological Associa¬ 
tion, Sept. 3, 1954. These investigators constructed inner-directed and other-directed 
scales, each made up of nineteen items, gave them to 183 air officers, along with other 
tests, and related the results to a role-conflict inventory. They expected the scales to dif¬ 
ferentiate conflict proneness; instead, both scales positively related to conflict proneness. 
Guba and Getzels concluded that their inner-directed scale was actually measuring other- 
directedness. 
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Implicit Theory and Latent Strategy 


In spite of its explicit personological framework, The Lonely Crowd 
is shot through with insights into and materials on the structure and 
functioning of social institutions. These sociological insights do not ap¬ 
pear to stem from, nor to be intrinsically related to, the character con¬ 
structs. Neither are they explicitly organized, due to the personological 
framework. How, then, do they come about? 

We feel that the insights come out of a series of free-flowing, loosely 
joined analyses of diverse institutional complexes—in effect, out of an 
implicit sociology. There is ample evidence in The Lonely Crowd to sup¬ 
port the view that Riesman’s work is implicitly steered by a sociological 
conception of social conduct. In fact, it suggests an analytical strategy 
quite distinct from character analysis. 26 The volume may be read as 
presenting numerous role analyses of specific institutional areas—analyses 
of the roles of parent and child in the family, teacher and pupil in the 
schools, the executive, the professional, and so on. Each of these analyses 
elaborates a set of contrasting systems of conduct—namely, tradition- 
directed, inner-directed, and other-directed systems of conduct—within 
a given institutional complex. Because of the personological emphasis of 
the explicit Riesman model, only unsystematic attention is given to the 
conditions under which these systems of conduct will obtain; yet the 
systems are spelled out in the kind of rich detail that invites further 
analysis, and a number of intriguing explanatory leads may be found. 

Consider Riesman’s description of “the other-directed round of life” 
in business and at work. 27 Here, according to Riesman, his purpose was 
“to see how change of character is connected with change of meaning in 
the same [job] pursuits as well as with development of new pursuits.” 28 
The discussion that ensues, however, is largely focused on shifts in forms 
of conduct, with little attention given to characterological causes and 
outcomes. 

Thus Riesman presents a set of institutional shifts: “from craft skill 
to manipulative skill,” “from free trade to fair trade,” “from the bank 
account to the expense account.” The first section describes a broad 
historical shift of men working “less with things and more with people,” 20 
an evolution connected with changes in the nature of industry as well as 
with increasing organizational size. As the demands of work change, men 


26. Wrong (op. cit.) has argued that Riesman only provides insight at the social and 
cultural levels, and that he in fact has little to say about personality or character. 

27. The Lonely Crowd, Chapter 6. 

28. Ibid., p. 130. 

29. Ibid., p. 133. 
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learn appropriate responses: “to sit at his new big desk—or to get there— 
[the executive] has to learn a new personality-oriented specialty and un¬ 
learn or at least soft-pedal his old skill orientation. 5 ’ 30 In sum, “modern 
business puts pressure on many people to become other-directed.” 31 Note 
that the institutional pressure is to take on other-directed styles of conduct 
in specific work settings. It is the institutional sources of conduct that are 
described; at the same time, effects on character are not actually traced 
and are clearly left more problematic than the institutional change itself. 

Again, in regard to the subtle manipulation of others that is apparently 
called for in many modern pursuits, Riesman notes: 

The era of economic abundance and incipient population decline calls for the 
work of men whose tool is symbolism and whose aim is some observable 
response from people. These manipulators, of course, are not necessarily other- 
directed in character. Many inner-directed people are successful manipulators 
of people. . . . Nevertheless, for manipulating others, there is a somewhat 
greater compatibility between characterological other-direction and sensitivity 
to others’ subtler wants. 32 

But the degree of “compatibility” of character and role tells us little about 
the extent to which character directs behavior or is modified by it in turn. 
What is clearly presented is a major change in work demands, and with 
this an extending of manipulatory conduct. A connection with character 
is much in doubt. 

In the section dealing with the shift “from free trade to fair trade,” 
changes in practices and habits of work are presented. The free-trade 
practices of the small family enterprise give way to the price-administering 
of the large corporation—a change to be seen in many corporate histories, 
according to Riesman. Again the effects of institutional change for indi¬ 
vidual character are not closely pursued, but rather a parallel evolution is 
assumed. The change from small family enterprise to bureaucratic firm 
is “accompanied by a conflict of the older, more inner-directed with the 
younger, more other-directed generation.” 33 Then, in a third section en¬ 
titled “From the Bank Account to the Expense Account,” there is again 
an accounting of shifts in the manners and mores of work: “The shortening 
of hours . . . has extended the requirements for office sociability largely 
in the top management of business, government, and academic life. Here 
people spend long hours in the company of their office peer-group. Their 
lunches are long; their golf games longer still.” 34 A “softer,” more sociable. 


30. Ibid., p. 134. 

31. Ibid., p. 134. 

32. Ibid., p. 132. 

33. Ibid.,p. 139. 

34. Ibid., p. 142. 
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expense-account style of conduct is described, with lasting effects on char¬ 
acter much in doubt and little considered. 

With the specific descriptions and analyses of The Lonely Crowd 
taking the form of institutional portraits, we believe that however Ries- 
man’s contribution to a theory of personality may be judged, it is fruitful 
to view the directed types as conduct types that need to be linked to the 
situations in which they occur. We think that these types are best seen 
as descriptions of roles or systems of conduct organized in terms of situ¬ 
ational exigencies, rather than in terms of individuals’ “drives and satisfac¬ 
tions.” This perspective, while in line with what we feel is the implicit 
Riesman style, clearly contradicts his explicit personology, for it is as¬ 
sumed throughout The Lonely Crowd that the similarities of attitude and 
action shown to run across situations hold as well for the character struc¬ 
tures of the persons in those situations. That is, that persons acting one 
way in Situation A will act similarly in Situation B, and largely because of 
personal disposition. However, as we have tried to show, this is not illus¬ 
trated, much less demonstrated. Moreover, contradictory evidence is pre¬ 
sented, and the assumption is frequently hedged. 35 

The point is that whatever Riesman claims in The Lonely Crowd, 
what he shows is a remarkable continuity of demands placed by situations 
on persons. Riesman aptly illustrates the striking similarities in the con¬ 
struction of roles, and in the demands placed on persons, in a variety of 
institutional contexts and situations. Within each of these situations, Ries¬ 
man is able to make reasonably clear the differences between an inner- 
directed and other-directed role or system of conduct. Thus he clarifies 
for us competing systems of behavior, affect, morality, and understanding 
in a variety of institutional spheres. 


Conclusions 

We should like to conclude by drawing together and explicating the 
suggestions for research that are implied by our critique. 

First, we feel that the personological referent in Riesman’s scheme— 
the notion that the directed types refer to persons and summarize deeply 
embedded, pervasive adjustive modes at the personality level—should be 
abandoned. It seems to us that there are typologies of personality already 

35. The notion that character in fact—as opposed to “in theory,” presumably—will be 
found to be a “mixture” functions as a hedge to Riesman’s bets on personality or indi¬ 
vidual character structure as the substratum of observed uniformities of conduct. See, 
for example, The Lonely Crowd, p. 133; Faces, p. 7 and passim. 
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extant much better suited to the task of portraying individual character— 
and Riesman himself seems to have found this the case. To view the 
directed types as portrayals of personality seems to create more problems 
than it solves. Moreover, it diverts attention from the very real utility of 
the schema for summarizing certain central patterns of conduct found in 
a variety of specific institutional contexts. 

Second, we believe that description should turn to the competing and 
variant modes of conduct as these may be located within specific institu¬ 
tional complexes. As we have pointed out, Riesman has already under¬ 
taken this task in The Lonely Crowd. However, there has been a contrary 
tendency in Riesman’s work. Encouraged by the personological referent, 
Riesman tends to detach the items of conduct from the scenes of their 
occurrence, leading to confusion over whether a given item should be in¬ 
cluded under one or another type. This tendency is fully exemplified in 
Faces. Focus on limited situations should enable the analyst to specify in 
detail the events of conduct that lead him to posit divergent systems of 
conduct in the first place, as well as to summarize them as inner-directed 
or other-directed. In this way, many of the nagging doubts over whether 
a given item indicates one or the other pattern should evaporate, and with 
them most of the “index” problem mentioned earlier. Likewise, abandon¬ 
ment of the person as the unit of analysis will permit the researcher to 
concern himself with such uniformities of conduct as analysis reveals con¬ 
sistently differentiate the behavior systems at issue. In this way the 
“mixture” assumption, too, should be avoided. 

Third, we feel that the notion that the forms of conduct identified are 
“carried” from situation to situation by the socialized actor should specif¬ 
ically be rendered more problematic than it has been in Riesman’s work. 
This should be treated as an hypothesis, not as proven. This will free the 
researcher to adopt or reject the typology as descriptive of the quandaries 
of conduct uncovered, depending only on the facts. It will also short-circuit 
the unfortunated tendency, perhaps inherent in a personological approach 
to institutional structure, to turn research into a search for who-has-what- 
character. At the same time, it will force the analyst to avoid begging the 
question of the sources of any such cross-institutional uniformities as may 
be found, by leaving open the question of what might be termed “the 
carrying mechanisms.” 

Finally, although we think that these steps will prove to have research 
value, it is clear that they provide but limited guides for the beginning of 
analysis; indeed, they are but loose suggestions pertaining to the descrip¬ 
tion that precedes analysis. The first analytic step consists in specifying, 
in whatever detail can be mustered, the conditions under which consistent 
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differences of conduct appear, and the social devices 30 through which they 
are communicated, encouraged, and sustained. As we have noted, the 
personological framework tends to reduce process analysis to the analysis 
of early socialization; concomitantly, it tends to lead the analyst of adult 
conduct away from those interpersonal processes that serve to summon 
and constrain conduct from day to day. Instead, “illustrations” of what 
are presumed “inner compulsions” are sought. And this, as our comments 
should have made clear, we regard as the most hobbling effect of Ries- 
man’s theory. The outcome is a volume like Faces, in which process 
analysis is terse and unsatisfying when it appears at all. The danger is, of 
course, that in the study of adult conduct the analysis of social processes 
will be skipped altogether. 

Thus, our final suggestion is that analysis of adult conduct using 
Riesman’s typology, like the analysis of the conduct of children and 
adolescents, should first be turned to the situation in which the conduct 
is located, that is, to interpersonal processes. Even if the conduct tend¬ 
encies at issue are impressed in some complex way on individual per¬ 
sonalities—and we do not doubt this—it still remains to be shown in 

36. We do not intend to suggest that intrapersonal mechanisms are of no interest to 
the analyst of social conduct. The delineation of intrapersonal mechanisms does not seem 
to us the sociological task, however, and we have tried to show that Riesman’s typology is 
best adapted to sociological analysis. 

It is beyond our purposes here to attempt to specify the proper relation between so¬ 
ciological and psychological analysis, but this much should be said: we feel that both 
disciplines have distinctive things to say about human conduct. To collapse their tasks, as 
Riesman’s work tends to do, runs the risk of trading these distinctive contributions for 
unsophisticated projections of the findings and descriptive categories of one discipline 
onto the level of the other. Notions about “paranoid societies” are only the most crude 
of the many examples that may be found. Being crude, they are also the most easily de¬ 
tected and avoided. (See Bendix, op. cit., for an extended discussion of this problem.) 

We think Riesman tends to project concepts developed at the level of social organiza¬ 
tion, “other-direction” for instance, onto the personality level, with attendant damage to 
analysis at both levels. This paper has been largely concerned with the damage done— 
or promised—at the sociological level, for example, the underemphasis of interpersonal 
processes. But it is also true that this tendency to project hampers analysis at the level of 
personality. Riesman’s scheme proposes conduct modes directly built-in to personality; 
this both simplifies and hides from view the very complex problems of the relations 
between interpersonal and intrapersonal processes. Whatever objections one might have 
to psychoanalytic personality models on other grounds, for the sociologist they have the 
stimulating feature of keeping his attention focused on possible relations between social 
and personality processes; their very differences from the sociologist’s models of societies 
seem to constitute this feature. Indeed, these differences seem worth preserving not only 
because they are stimulating, but because they reflect the very different focuses around 
which the phenomena of human conduct may be organized for purposes of analysis. For 
an example of analysis of the relations between interpersonal and intrapersonal processes 
using both sociological models of situations and psychoanalytic models of personality, 
see Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family, Socialization and Interaction Process 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955). 

This overlong footnote is best read as a criticism of all “interdisciplinary” efforts 
which, in their concern for the fulsomeness of the concrete world, attempt to reduce 
analytic schemes to one big, best scheme. We hold the task to be specifying the connec¬ 
tions between schemes appropriate to different levels of analysis. In this gallery of faces 
Riesman seems, at worst, a minor offender. 
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detail how the potentialities of character are transformed in interaction 
into the actualities of expressed behavior. Man lives surrounded by the 
proprieties he prescribes and enforces in everyday life, and it is here that 
Riesman himself has most surely located the forces compelling those 
sectors of action and affect which his typology so ably delineates. To under¬ 
stand in such a manner some of the connections between the dramatic 
social script man develops and its enactment by those taking parts is no 
little thing. 
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THE LINK BETWEEN CHARACTER 
AND SOCIETY 


TALCOTT PARSONS 
and WINSTON WHITE 


1. Riesman’s Approach As We See It 

as indicated by the subtitle —A Study of the Changing American 
Character —Professor Riesman has addressed himself in The Lonely Crowd 
to major trends in American society, with particular reference to the 
relation between character and social structure. We find ourselves in 
general agreement that these major changes have had far-reaching im¬ 
plications for the socialization process and that they have significance for 
personality. 

Our primary objective is to present an alternative interpretation of 
certain of these recent changes and their consequences. In an effort to 
clarify our areas of agreement as well as our points of departure, the first 
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section of this essay will set forth our understanding of his main position 
without critical comment. We will reserve our own opinions for the second 
section, where we will present our alternative approach. A third section 
will then look into some of the empirical issues we have raised. 

The central structural focus in Professor Riesman’s work, it seems to 
us, is the “link between character and society ... the way in which society 
ensures some degree of conformity from the individuals who make it up ” 1 
and, reciprocally, the way in which individuals seek meaningful guidance 
from society. After pointing out the necessary abstractions one must make 
in talking about the “individual” and “society,” Riesman sees this link 
as forged by three mechanisms, each one of which is characterized by a 
source of direction—tradition, inner, and other. Since these mechanisms 
link the individual and society, the typology of direction is at the same time 
applicable to either . 2 

Riesman explicitly points out that all three types are universal, with 
no society or person ever wholly dependent on one; but any particular 
individual or society can be characterized by the one mechanism on which 
principal reliance is placed . 3 With respect to society, he sees an historical 
process of development from tradition- to inner- to other-direction that 
permits a fundamental analysis of why these mechanisms have succeeded 
one another as primary sources of direction. We want to sort out what we 
think are the basic reference points in his conception of that process, in 
order to show how they lead quite logically to his empirical conclusions, 
particularly to the salient features of other-directed society. 

HISTORICAL PROCESS 

In the tradition-directed society, there is a high degree of ascription; 
status and its consequent relations of power are largely determined by 
birth, with a fusion of political, economic, and religious functions within 
the kinship nexus. Because of this ascription, both goals and their imple¬ 
mentation through specific acts are prescribed to a much greater degree 
than in the subsequent stages of societal development. Riesman speaks 
here of the focus on “securing external behavioral conformity .” 4 

With inner-direction these ascriptive ties begin to break down, for 
reasons we need not go into here except to say that they are broadly in¬ 
cluded in what Max Weber meant by the process of rationalization. In- 

1. The Lonely Crowd, Doubleday, p. 20. References to The Lonely Crowd will be made 
to both the hard-cover (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), and the paper-back 
(New York: Doubleday Anchor, 1953) editions, in that order, unless the reference is to 
be found only in one (as in the above instance). 

2. Faces in the Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952), p. 4. 

3. Ibid., p. 7. 

4. The Lonely Crowd, p. 15; 30. 
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creased personal mobility, expanding geographical frontiers, the develop¬ 
ment of market systems freed from particularistic relations, and rapid 
technological innovation, among other factors, necessitated greater freedom 
in the implementation of goals, an emancipation of goal-fulfillment from 
the specifications of a tradition that no longer proved adequate. But, 
although the goals changed, they remained inescapably destined—by the 
exigencies of an expanding society and economy to acquire capital, master 
techniques, and the like. And such goals were implanted by parents and 
other adult authorities in the young, who—knowing their destination—had 
to arrive at it as best they could. 

With the development of a highly industrialized society and its mature 
economy, the problems of production become relatively solved, the ex¬ 
igencies of financing and of technological advance routinized. What had 
previously been areas of daring innovation in an inner-directed society 
become institutionalized, “built into” society. The attainment of these 
goals by the society greatly diminishes them as a source of direction for 
the individual. 

... on the whole, contemporary society, especially America, no longer requires 
and rewards the old enterprise and the old zeal. This does not mean that the 
economic system itself is slowing down: total production may continue to rise; 
but it can be achieved by institutionalizing technological and organizational ad¬ 
vance. . . . The invention and adoption of new improvements can be routinized, 
built into the system, so to speak, rather than into the men who run the system . 6 
In general, I think it can be said that many of the motives which were in earlier 
decades built into the character structure of individuals are now built into the 
institutional structure of corporate life . 6 

In this last stage, society becomes characterized by other-direction, 
wherein the individual looks to his peers—and those formidable peer- 
surrogates, the mass media—for his source of guidance. Here the goals 
are no longer set but ever shifting, and only the mechanism of direction 
itself remains. 

The goals toward which the other-directed person strives shift with that guid¬ 
ance; it is only the process of striving itself and the process of paying close 
attention to the signals from others that remain unaltered throughout life . 7 

ORDER AND AGENCY 

In analyzing Riesman’s scheme, we want to introduce two central 
reference points—order and agency. From the point of view of the in¬ 
dividual, his behavior can be looked at as a choice—as Rostow has put 


5. Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954), p. 104. 

6. Ibid., p.231. 

7. The Lonely Crowd , p. 22; 37. 
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it—among perceived alternatives. But in making a choice, the individual 
necessarily applies some criteria of selection: why choose X when the 
choice of X necessarily means the rejection of Y and Z? Unless one wants 
to adopt the utilitarian position of assuming that such choices are made 
on the basis of individual criteria alone, a major source of criteria lies in 
the normative order of society, the shared expectations of what is con¬ 
sidered desirable (ought to be desired). Indeed, Riesman’s concept of 
direction takes cognizance of this aspect (although the other-directed case 
raises certain problems to be discussed later). 

In addition, these societal criteria are transmitted by agents of social¬ 
ization—by the extended kinship nexus, by parents, or by peers. Riesman’s 
typology of mechanisms collapses these two reference points of order and 
agency into the single concept of source of direction. In sorting them out, 
we see a decrease in the specification of order and a shifting of primary 
agency as follows: 


of Direction 

Order 

Agency 

Tradition 

Goals and 

Kinship 


their means 


Inner 

Goals only 

Parents 

Other 

Indeterminacy 

Peers 


This is not to say that with this decrease in specification there is less con¬ 
formity, but rather to say that societal processes and ensuing shifts of 
direction have made the content of that conformity more fluid, to the 
point that in other-direction its shifting structure becomes indeterminate. 
We next want to look at the salient features of other-direction, using the 
underlying reference points we have suggested. 


1. INDETERMINACY OF ORDER 

In tradition-direction and inner-direction, societal criteria had a de¬ 

terminate structure in either traditional prescriptions or set goals. They 
had an order that was analytically independent of the agents who trans¬ 
mitted them. But in other-directed society, this order is said to be greatly 

reduced. The content of conformity becomes so fluid and the changes 

so rapid 1 * * * * * * 8 that the other-directed person is hard-pressed to keep up with 
what it is he is supposed to conform to. His only guidance comes from 

signals from others like him, from the primary agents of socialization. 

But this indeterminacy of structure in normative content also has the 
consequence of homogenizing the structure of the agents in the peer group, 
in that their role-relationships tend to be less functionally differentiated in 


8. Ibid., p. 26; 42. 
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terms of leadership and the like. Since conformity with a shifting content 
of expectations is problematical, the only reassurance that one is getting 
the proper guidance is approval “irrespective of content”; 2 * * * * * * 9 thus no one 
member of the group can go too far in giving direction to others for fear 
of losing their approval. The group, then, is characterized by marginal 
leadership, by competing for approval. 

The other-directed situation becomes a caricature of Cooley’s looking- 
glass self, where peers reflect each other in infinite regression like mirrors 
on barbershop walls. The other-directed person is an agent himself for 
the agent he looks to. Riesman characterizes this suggested lack of struc¬ 
ture by noting that “the other-directed person grows up in a much more 
amorphous social system, where alternative destinations cannot be clearly 
chosen at an early age.” 10 In the realm of consumption, he speaks of an 
“objectless craving ” in which the craving itself “for the satisfactions others 
seem to have” 11 transcends the craving for specific objects. 

Where in previous stages agents of direction (as in socialization) had 
been agents for a determinate structure of tradition or goals, they are now 
only agents for other agents. Order as an independent source of direction 
has disappeared, and other-direction relies on agency alone. Given this 
definition of the situation, Riesman quite rightly focuses on this aspect in 
the titles of Chapters 2 and 3: “. . . Changes in the Agents of Character 
Formation.” 12 

The reliance on agency alone has an interesting parallel to the utili¬ 
tarian conception of society, in which order was assumed to be random 
but a “natural identity of interests” was maintained by a metaphor of 
agency—“the invisible hand” (to which Riesman alludes). 13 The con¬ 
ceptualization of other-direction implies, it seems to us, a recrudescence 
of utilitarianism, applied to the peer group. This is particularly evident 
in the realm of consumption. 

2. CONSUMPTION, THE LAST FRONTIER 

Riesman’s analysis of the societal processes underlying the shift from 

inner- to other-direction focuses on production, specifically economic 

production. When the solution of the problems of production becomes 

built into the system, the goals of production cease to be problematical for 

the individual and he turns to consumption. Where the inner-directed 

person pioneered on the frontier of production, the other-directed is 

9. Ibid., p. 49; 66. 

10. Individualism Reconsidered, p. 105. 

11. The Lonely Crowd , p. 80; 100. [Italics in original.] 

12. Ibid., pp. 36, 84; 54, 86. 

13. Ibid., p. 130; 151. 
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“moving to the frontiers of consumption” 14 —not just consumption of 
goods, but of words, images, and personal relationships themselves, par¬ 
ticularly those aspects that deal with “the minutiae of taste or speech or 
emotion which are momentarily ‘best.’ ” 15 Approval is bestowed on those 
who embrace the momentarily right consumption preferences, the “fandoms 
and lingoes” of the peer group. 16 

Since these preferences are momentary and not seen as structured—as 
was production by the goals of attaining it—they are dominated by swings 
of fashion. 17 “To escape the danger of a conviction for being different from 
the ‘others’ requires that one can be different—in look and talk and 
manner—from oneself as one was yesterday.” 18 

Thus the only source of guidance that remains in other-direction is 
the approval by one’s peers of shifting consumption preferences. Or, to 
put it in our terms, the only determinate reference point is the sanctioning 
by other agents of performances of an indeterminate nature. In the utili¬ 
tarian conception, these sanctions become the “glad hand” 10 that replaces 
the invisible hand; the consumption preferences of the group replace indi¬ 
vidual wants as “givens.” 

This aspect of increasing indeterminacy in consumption is crucial in 
its bearing on future process; that is to say, how can the previous shifts 
of direction, seen in the context of societal process, be extrapolated to 
possible future situations? With the institutionalization of production goals, 
no further direction of the individual from society seems possible other 
than the sanctioning of peer-agents. The “end-of-the-line” seems to have 
been reached. “Today, in the advanced industrial countries, there is only 
one frontier left—that of consumption.” 20 Where the individual formerly 
innovated on the frontier of production, he now adjusts to others on the 
last frontier—that of consumption. 

Innovation has been routinized into the system and taken out of the 
hands of the men who run it. Institutionalization is thus interpreted as 
made at the expense of individuality, and the individual has suffered a 
“loss of function.” 

... it is difficult, as an empirical matter, to decide who is autonomous when 
we are looking at the seemingly easy and permissive life of a social class [upper 
socioeconomic levels] in which there are no “problems” left, except for per¬ 
sons striving for autonomy. 21 

14. Individualism Reconsidered, p. 211. 

15. Ibid., p. 105. 

16. The Lonely Crowd, Doubleday, p. 94. 

17. Ibid., p. 95. 

18. Ibid. 

19. The Lonely Crowd, pp. 130 ft'; 151 ff. 

20. Individualism Reconsidered, p. 103. 

21. The Lonely Crowd, pp. 301-302; 294. 
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Given this interpretation, the individual must rely on himself for future 
direction by means of his autonomy; “. . . the other-directed person can¬ 
not proceed toward autonomy by any other route than that of self- 
awareness.” 22 

By this, we do not interpret Riesman as saying flatly that innovation 
is no longer possible at the societal level, for he explores such possibilities 
in the realms of city planning, educational experimentation, and the like. 
Nor does he fail to point out persistently the rich variety of models for 
personal exploration and innovation already existent in the society. But 
he does seem to be saying that these are not sources of direction for the 
individual without his assertion of autonomy, without his transcending the 
limitations of other-direction. 

3. PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

The heavy reliance on peers as agents of direction, on agency itself 
as the sole remaining source of direction, emphasizes the importance of 
personal relationships in other-direction. The “hardness of the material” 
of inner-direction (hard because of structured goals?) is replaced by the 
“softness of men.” 23 This conceptual emphasis is strongly supported em¬ 
pirically by the increase, in general, of the division of labor launched in 
the inner-directed era, with the associated phenomena of urbanization, 
rise of bureaucratic structure, increase in the proportion of labor-intensive 
industries, and the like. 

The necessity of coping with this proliferation of “others”—both at 
work and at play—and of seeking their approval is such that personal 
relationships in and of themselves become the main highway to self¬ 
definition, to identity; and in so doing, they tend to make other avenues 
seem like detours without guideposts. “The world of interpersonal rela¬ 
tions almost obscures from view the world of physical nature and the 
supernatural as the setting for the human drama.” 24 The peer-agents, 
engaged in socializing each other in consumption preferences, in the last 
analysis, consume their own membership 25 

SOCIALIZATION IN THE OTHER-DIRECTED SOCIETY 

A few more words will touch on the implications that these changes 
of direction in American society have for socialization, particularly the 
socializing agents—the family and the school and the peer group. 

22. Faces in the Crowd, p. 736. 

23. Ibid., p. 131; 152. 

24. Faces in the Crowd, p. 7. 

25. The Lonely Crowd, p. 82; 102. 
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Other-directed parents, no longer able to instill in their child the un¬ 
equivocal goals that an inner-directed society presented, “can only equip 
the child to do his best, whatever that may turn out to be. What is best 
is not in their control but in the hands of the school and peer group that 
will help locate the child eventually in the hierarchy.” 20 Since, in a chang¬ 
ing world, they can no longer “hold themselves up as exemplars—when 
both they and the child know better,” 27 they install something like a 
psychological radar set in him that will enable him to be sensitive to the 
guidance of others. 

Thereafter, the parents influence the children’s character only insofar as (a) 
their own signals mingle with others over the radar, (b) they can locate chil¬ 
dren in a certain social environment in order to alter to a very limited degree 
what signals they will receive, (c) they take the risks of a very partial and 
precarious censorship of incoming messages. Thus the parental role diminishes 
in importance as compared with the same role among the inner-directed . 28 
The .family is no longer a closely knit unit to which [the child] belongs but 
merely a part of a wider social environment to which he early becomes atten¬ 
tive . 29 

With the diminution of their authority, parents seek to retain what 
control they can by “manipulation in the form of reasoning,” 30 or they 
may seek to “force the pace ... in the child’s social life” as, for example, 
“stage managers for the meetings of three- and four-year-olds.” 31 There 
is, too, less discontinuity between the parents’ lives and those of the chil¬ 
dren. The children have less privacy as anxious parents supervise their 
affairs, at the same time confronting them with the uncertainty of their 
supervision. The mass media, as an all-inclusive peer surrogate, beam 
their messages at the entire family, so that parents and children alike can 
participate in the discourse of consumption preferences. 

In school, too, the social distance between teacher and pupil dwindles, 
with the manipulation of emotions and the socialization of taste and in¬ 
terest replacing the inner-directed style of impersonal stress on accom¬ 
plishment. 32 Teachers, increasingly, are taught “to be more concerned 
with the child’s social and psychological adjustment than with his aca¬ 
demic progress—indeed, to scan the intellectual performance for signs of 
social maladjustment.” 33 They convey “to the children that what matters 
is not their industry or learning as such but their adjustment in the group, 

26. Ibid., p. 48; 65. 

27. Ibid., p. 52; 70. 

28. Ibid., p. 55; 74. 

29. Ibid., p. 26; 41. 

30. Ibid., p. 52; 70. 

31. Ibid., p. 70; 91. 

32. Ibid., pp. 60-64; 79-85. 

33. Ibid., p. 60; 80. 
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their cooperation, their (carefully stylized and limited) initiative and 
leadership.” 34 

The curriculum tends to be more “realistic”—as in the emphasis on 
social studies—with consumption of current affairs diminishing the time 
spent on more abstract pursuits. And here the subject matter may be 
vitiated by the effect of community vigilantes on vulnerable teachers. 
“Thus the children are supposed to learn democracy by underplaying the 
skills of intellect and overplaying the skills of gregariousness and amia¬ 
bility.” 35 

These agents of socialization—the parents and the school—have, then, 
virtually abdicated their authority to the peer group, for it and it alone 
can determine what is momentarily best and pass judgment on the child’s 
ability to adjust. As agents for each other, the peers are now jury, now 
defendants; and the peer group becomes the primary and overwhelmingly 
significant agent of character formation. As it becomes increasingly uni¬ 
form in age and class composition (because of ecological selection in 
suburban patterns of living), it increasingly demands submission of the 
individual to its criteria of taste and style of behavior. Individual per¬ 
formance, indeed, any manifestation of idiosyncratic variation is discour¬ 
aged in favor of holding the correct preferences in cotnmon. The other- 
directed peer must keep solvent with “counters in a preferential method 
of relating oneself to others,” 30 with approval as a sort of favorable credit 
rating. 

Three characteristics seem to be salient in such a group. First, since 
only marginal differentiation is tolerated or even dared, leaders—although 
powerful—do not lead too far ahead lest the fate of the prematurely 
streamlined Chrysler overtake them. Second, the group exerts a tyranny 
over the individual in such a way that other alternatives of direction are 
seen as an escape from it. Thus the peer-group role does not complement 
other roles as much as it conflicts with them. It is a case of “peer group 
or else.” 

... we can distinguish conceptually between the needs of society (as a system 
of social organization) and those of environing groups (as a system of psycho¬ 
logical ties and expectations). As so defined, society, the larger territorial or¬ 
ganization, often provides the mechanisms by which the individual can be 
protected against the group, both by formal legal procedures as bills of rights, 
and by the fact that large-scale organization may permit the social mobility 
by which individuals can escape from any particular group. 87 


34. Ibid., p. 62; 83. 

35. Ibid., p. 64; 84. 

36. The Lonely Crowd, Doubleday, p. 99. 

37. Individualism Reconsidered, p. 26. 
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But even in a large-scale organization, the individual may find himself 
in yet another group where he perforce must manipulate and conciliate 
others. Thus escape from any particular group is likely to be an appoint¬ 
ment in Samarra (a happy metaphor that Riesman has used in another 
connection). The third characteristic, then, seems to be that such group- 
direction follows one throughout the stages of life, for occupational roles 
in labor-intensive industry are subject to the same exigencies of coping 
with the others. Riesman notes that even in consumption patterns the 
same mechanisms operate on adults and children alike. “The child may 
consume comics or toys while the adult consumes editorials and cars; 
more and more both consume in the same way.” 38 The following passage 
sums up: 

The other-directed child, however, faces not only the requirement that he 
make good but also the problem of defining what good means. He finds that 
both the definition and evaluation of himself depend on the company he keeps. 
Approval itself, irrespective of content, becomes almost the only unequivocal 
good in this situation: one makes good when one is approved of. Thus all 
power, not merely some power, is in the hands of the actual or imaginary 
approving group, and the child learns from his parents’ reaction to him that 
nothing in his character, no possession he owns, no inheritance of name or 
talent, no work he has done is valued for itself but only for its effect on 
others. Making good becomes almost equivalent to making friends, or at any 
rate the right kind of friends . 80 


II. An Alternative Approach 

In the preceding section we have outlined our understanding of Pro¬ 
fessor Riesman’s main position with reference to the relation between 
social structure and character in contemporary American society. We have 
indicated that there is an important area of agreement between us (i.e., 
Riesman and the authors of this paper), but our specific task in the 
present paper is to present, and relate to that of Riesman, an alternative 
interpretation of some of the salient empirical and theoretical problems 
involved in his position, particularly those concerning the relevance of 
values to these problems. The present section is devoted to the exposition 
of our own alternative view, while the third and final one will attempt to 
bring the comparison of the two to a head in relation to some of the em¬ 
pirical issues involved. 

We would like to put the problem in terms of the concept of values in 
its relation, in the first instance, to the structure and functioning of the 


38. The Lonely Crowd, p. 80; pp. 100-101. 

39. Ibid., p. 49; 66. 
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society, but also as a factor in the personality of the individual. We will 
start with a delineation of what we conceive to be the paramount Ameri¬ 
can value-system and will proceed to a discussion of the ways and levels 
in which it is institutionalized in the structure of the society, with special 
reference to the areas of Professor Riesman’s main concern: work in oc¬ 
cupational roles, the family and consumption, and the social context of 
the development of the individual personality, especially the role of the 
peer group in the latency and adolescent periods. 

There is no clearly settled usage of the concept of value in sociology, 
anthropology, and psychology, and hence of the ways in which it is to 
be used in the analysis of social and personality systems. We cannot take 
space for an exigetical discussion of different usages here, so will confine 
ourselves to setting forth our own view as clearly as possible and juxta¬ 
posing this with that of Riesman. 

First we follow Clyde Kluckhohn in defining values as “conceptions 
of the desirable.” Such conceptions are, in the first instance, part of a 
culture; they may, on the one hand, be more or less fully shared by the 
human individuals participating in the culture; the degree to which they 
are common to the members of a society or subsystem of it is clearly highly 
important. Secondly, on the other hand, they may, as conceptions, be 
more or less explicitly stated in verbal pronouncements. Often values have 
to be inferred from more diffuse or particularized attitudes and from 
behavior. 

Next, we would assume that values are conceptions of the desirable at 
the highest level of generality that is applicable to the system of action 
in question. As we conceive them, they are not concerned with the internal 
differentiation of the object of evaluation or with the specificities of the 
situation either for the system as a whole or for subunits within it. Thus 
to “contain” the expansion of Communist influence in the world is not, in 
this terminology, a value of American society, but a policy goal of its 
government, as is, say, to raise the standard of living of the lowest income 
groups in the society. Similarly, for a personality, to “get to the office 
on time today” is not a value, but a goal. Otherwise the concept of value 
would tend to be identified with the specific normative content in the 
regulation of behavior in general. 

Values, we assume, are located in the first instance in the culture . 
The first-order differentiation of values then concerns the primary classes 
of objects with which human action is inherently concerned. On the one 
hand this differentiation would apply to the valuation of the cultural 
patterns themselves and of the “nonempirical” references in relation to 
which they are grounded, on the other to the four great categories of 
empirical objects with which human beings are inevitably implicated, 
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namely social systems, personalities, organisms, and the physical world. 

Values we define as conceptions of the desirable type of object in 
each of these categories. Social values, then, are conceptions of the desir¬ 
able social system; personality values, of the desirable type of personality; 
and so on. They evaluate the type of society without reference either to 
its internal differentiation or to particularities of its situation; they 
are thus concerned only with the generic features of the relation of the 
system to the equally generic features of its situation. 

A particularly important aspect of values for our present purposes 
concerns the ^//-valuation of a social object, i.e. a human individual or 
collectivity. In the case of a personality, this is his “ego-ideal” as a norma¬ 
tive self-image. In the case of a social system it is the conception, held by 
members in common, of what is a good social system—in the most im¬ 
portant case, a society good jor them, whatever may be held to be good 
for others differently situated. In the personality case, we would speak 
of the values as internalized; in that of the social system, as institutional¬ 
ized, which implies internalization as well, but not necessarily evenly over 
the population. The institutionalized values of a society thus constitute 
the conception of the good society as applied to their own society by its 
own members. 

Using the concept of values for the social system in the above sense, we 
shall maintain two principal theses with respect to the American value 
system at the highest level of generality. The first is that there is, and for 
some time has been, a single relatively well integrated and fully institu¬ 
tionalized system of values in American society, and second, that at this 
most general level the value-system has not undergone a fundamental 
change in recent times. 40 Our immediate concern is not with the empirical 
defense of these two theses, but with the delineation of what we conceive 
to be the main outline of this value system. Following this delineation we 
will discuss, only in broad outline because of limitations of space, the 
main trend of structural differentiation within the society in the recent 
period and the types of strain and the concomitant patterns of deviant 
behavior associated with this very large-scale process. 

We have stated above that the primary roots of a system of social 
values lie in the cultural rather than the social system. In the American 
case this means, above all, in its religious heritage, centering on “ascetic” 
Protestantism—a proposition on which there seems now to be fairly wide 

40. Most of the distinguished foreign observers of American society emphasize patterns 
that are consistent with this statement. Their statements are fully reviewed by S. M Lipset 
who also presents important independent evidence in the next chapter, “A Changing 
American Character 7 ’; Professor Kluckhohn maintains the same thesis down to the decade 
of the 1930 s; hence it is only for the most recent period that we are forced to differ with 
him. Our evidence for the thesis of continuity down to the present and the immediately 
foreseeable future will be presented below. 
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agreement. Our task here is not, however, to attempt to analyze this heri¬ 
tage and its development, but rather, taking it for granted, to delineate 
the value-system at the social level and to test its fit with the facts of 
those areas of American social life that figure most prominently in Ries- 
man’s work. 

The most general formula we would propose for the value-system is 
that it represents, for the society as a system, an orientation of instru¬ 
mental activism. When we say “instrumental” we contrast it with “con- 
summatory.” The society is conceived to be not an “end in itself” but 
rather an instrumentality to ends that in some sense are outside or beyond 
it. In terms of the cultural heritage, these ends have been defined in 
religious terms, the most important conception being that man, including 
his social organization, was to be conceived as the instrument of God’s will. 
In secular terms it generally takes the form of what may be called a secu¬ 
lar “individualism.” The society exists in order to “facilitate” the achieve¬ 
ment of the good life for individuals. A crucial question then concerns 
the content of this good life for the individual: is it in some sense “self- 
indulgence” or is it in turn his dedication to values and goals that are 
“above and beyond” his purely “personal” needs or interests? 

It is at this point that the relevance of the other component of the 
system, what we call its “activism,” becomes relevant. This essentially is 
to say that the society is conceived to have a moral mission and that, 
relative to this mission though not relative to the interests of the society 
as such (i.e. its “consummatory” interests), the individual in turn is also 
conceived to be an instrumentality. In religious background terms again, 
this refers to the Divine Will, which enjoins the building of a Kingdom 
of God on Earth. In secular terms, this becomes the building of a good 
society in which the primary obligation of the individual is achievement. 
Not every exhibition of “prowess,” however, is valued; the achievement 
must be “worth while,” and the criteria of worth-whileness must be found 
in some kind of “contribution” to the building (not merely the main¬ 
tenance) of the good society. 

The term “activism” as used above was meant, as a characterization 
of a set of values for a social system, to refer to an orientation to active 
mastery of its external situation in an empirical sense of situation. Though 
indirectly including the physical environment and other societies, in the 
most direct sense, in analytical terms, “situation” here means the motiva¬ 
tions and behavior of the human individuals who are members of the 
society itself. We interpret active mastery to mean essentially the mobili¬ 
zation of resources, among which the commitments of individuals occupy 
the key place, in the interest of a mission for the society that is not defined 
as the “gratification” of individual wishes in the usual psychological sense. 
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But does this “mission” imply a goal for the society if not for the indi¬ 
vidual? This is in one sense a semantic issue. If the question refers to a 
source of leverage on the individual, who is expected instrumentally to 
serve an interest beyond himself, the answer is clearly yes. On the other 
hand, we prefer to reserve the term “goal,” as applied to the society as a 
system, for a specific state of affairs, toward the attainment of which the 
system as such is conceived to be striving and which, when attained, is 
conceived as a definitive realization of the “desirable” for the society. 
Communist societies, for example, may be conceived as oriented toward 
such a goal: the achievement of the state of “communism.” The American 
value-system, however, does not imply the primacy of such a goal. Its 
values place the unit of the system, in particular the individual, in an 
instrumental position. His goal cannot be self-indulgence or the maximiza¬ 
tion of the gratification of his personal wishes, but must be achievement 
in the interest of the good society. The society itself does not, however, 
tend toward a specific goal, but rather to a prospect of progressive im¬ 
provement of the level of realization of its values. 

What may be called “instrumental individualism” is therefore a very 
important keynote of the American value system. What we have in mind 
must, however, be clearly distinguished from the “utilitarian” version of 
individualism which has played such an important part in the intellectual 
history of the English-speaking peoples. Instrumental individualism differs 
from the latter on two counts. First, the utilitarian version, by postulating 
the givenness of the individual’s wants, does not take account of the ele¬ 
ment of activism that we have emphasized; there is simply no basis of an 
obligation to achievement rather than an orientation to hedonistic en¬ 
joyment. Secondly, there are no adequate criteria of the worth-whileness 
of individual goals and actions; these are left to the theoretically arbitrary 
discretion of the individual. Instrumental individualism, on the other hand, 
imposes the obligation of contribution to the goodness of the society. For 
the individual this means, first, the obligation of commitment to an instru¬ 
mental role and, second, that the criteria of what is worth while are 
socially given. Whereas the implementation of his obligation is left very 
largely within his own discretion, the normative criteria that define it are 
not; they are institutionalized. It is in this direction that we will have 
to look for the component of order in the most recent phases of Ameri¬ 
can social development, which we think Riesman overlooks. 

There is one further implication of our position on values which needs 
to be brought out before we take up some of the complexities of their 
institutionalization in the society. There is no question in our minds that 
the obligation of individual achievement is paramount at that level. But 
the criteria of worth-whileness involve contribution to the functioning 
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of a certain kind of society. Hence there is no presumption that a 
particular contribution that can be identified as “purely individual” has 
any precedence over one that is on some level collective. In value terms, 
there is no basis of choice as to whether contribution through collective 
organization or “independently” of such organization is better; it is a 
pragmatic question depending on the more specific nature of the contribu¬ 
tion and the situational circumstances. Thus if economic production is 
valued and if it is more effective in large organizations, we should have 
large organizations. It is, however, true that the absence of a specific 
definitive goal for the society as a system precludes the primacy of the 
over-all paramount collectivity in organizing all activity in the society. But 
this is a special case and does not imply that at many intermediate levels 
collective organization stands in opposition to the value-system; on the 
contrary it receives a powerful legitimation. 

STRUCTURAL DIFFERENTIATION 

We have noted above that the value-system for a society is couched 
on a level of generality such that it can define only the generic type of 
society in relation to a generic type of situation. As such it cannot, without 
further specification, serve as an adequate guide for the conduct of indi¬ 
viduals or collectivities as units of the system. In dealing with the problem 
of normative specification we come to a central point of our argument; 
this is that the mode and level of specification required for normative 
integration of a society, for order in the regulation of the action of its 
units, is a function not only of its value-system, but of its more detailed 
structure, in particular of the kinds and levels of differentiation of that 
structure. Structural differentiation is, however, a function of several vari¬ 
ables other than the value-system, and can change independently of any 
change in the value-system itself. One of our principal theses about Ameri¬ 
can society is that, whereas the paramount value-system has (as we be¬ 
lieve) remained stable, the structure of the society has been undergoing a 
major process of differentiation. We believe that a major part of the 
phenomena that form the center of the analyses of Riesman, Kluckhohn, 
and others are results of these structural changes and can be analyzed 
in terms, not of the breakdown or disappearance of the component of 
normative order, or of a new one at the general-value level, but of new 
specifications of the general value-system, in relation to new structural and 
situational conditions. Another component, about which we will also have 
something to say, is the malintegration which is a necessary concomitant 
of extensive and rapid structural change. 

Here, both for reasons of space and because the levels of specification 
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called for are a function of particular modes and levels of differentiation, 
we propose only to outline the most general principles according to which 
the analysis of specification should be carried out, then to move over 
directly to some problems of empirical interpretation of the relevant as¬ 
pects of American society. 

THE INNER-DIRECTED CASE 

It may be useful to couch the beginning of this discussion in terms 
of Riesman’s own scheme of analysis as outlined above. It is our view 
that the specifications of expected conduct for units of the social structure 
in the tradition-directed case include, and indeed focus at, the lowest level 
of specification—namely that of the specific procedures that should be 
taken in the attainment of institutionalized unit goals. Every social system 
must institutionalize a normative order in this area, but we feel that the 
most important range of variability is that of the level of generality at 
which this order is institutionalized. In the traditionalistic society, to a 
far higher degree than in others, units, both collective and individual, must 
fulfill detailed prescriptions of what they should do. In the course of the 
evolution that Riesman outlines, these detailed prescriptions are suspended; 
it is left up to the unit to decide the “what” in the sense of how to pro¬ 
ceed to a goal. But we think we differ from Riesman in interpreting what 
this means. If we interpret him correctly, he seems to suggest that the 
inner-directed unit is left without institutional guidance in the area of 
procedures, of mobilization and utilization of facilities. Our view is rather 
that he is still given guidance, but of a different kind on a different level, 
one that increases the stress of his own responsibility. 

What come to be institutionalized are no longer the specific procedures 
to be taken, but certain more generalized criteria for the choice of specific 
procedures. The crucial case here is the criterion of economic rationality, 
which states in general that value of yield should be related to cost, so 
that a commitment involving excessive cost in relation to probable yield 
should be avoided. There are many complex questions concerning the 
relation of this pattern to social structure, particularly respecting markets 
and the monetary system. In our opinion, however, there is little doubt 
that, while the institutionalization of norms in this area has necessitated 
breakdown of more specific normative prescriptions, this breakdown is 
only one side of the coin. The other side is the new development of 
positive institutionalization of generalized normative criteria that make it 
possible to handle a situation in which both the resources and the destina¬ 
tions of production are far more mobile than in a tradition-directed 
situation. 
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Perhaps we are not far wrong in feeling that the prototype of Riesman’s 
inner-directed man is the nineteenth-century business entrepreneur. By 
contrast with earlier forms of the organization of economic production, 
the classic entrepreneur was precisely characterized by independence from 
the detailed prescriptions of earlier tradition. He enjoyed a wider margin 
of freedom and concomitant responsibility. But this did not occur without 
positive institutionalization of the more generalized criteria by which he 
was expected to operate. 

Our understanding of the nature of this new institutionalization fits 
with Riesman’s formula for the case. It is that a set of goals had become 
institutionalized, and hence internalized in the personality of the indi¬ 
vidual. In the paradigmatic case of the entrepreneur, this is the dual goal 
of contribution to productivity of the economy and the measurement of 
success in this endeavor by the symbol of profit. Whatever the qualifica¬ 
tions that must be made about the adequacy of the profit criterion in a 
free-enterprise economy, and they are many and serious, in the broadest 
sense we contend that this is precisely the core of the set of mechanisms 
that made possible a relative integration of a competitive market econ¬ 
omy, in part through the institutionalization of the dual goal of produc¬ 
tion and profit. It is true that this could be metaphorically described by 
Adam Smith’s famous figure of the “invisible hand.” But since Durkheim, 
though the mechanisms are invisible to the ordinary person, we need not 
represent them as the operation of a “supernatural” agency; they are 
empirically understandable in terms of our general knowledge of social 
systems. They quite definitely include patterns of normative order defin¬ 
ing not only goals, but acceptable ways of going about attaining them. 

There is, however, an important sociological qualification that must 
be entered to the formula that it was “the individual” who was the 
primary focus of this internalized productive-achievement goal. The pri¬ 
marily structural context of this type of achievement was the family firm, 
which is still predominant in the small business sector of the economy 
today. Above all it was the commitment of family property and fortunes 
to the enterprise, in a sense structurally different from commitment to 
an occupational role today, which was the main focus of responsibility. 

In our analytical terms the emergence of entrepreneurial free enter¬ 
prise represented above all the differentiation of a major sector of the 
society, where economic primacy could have far wider scope than in 
earlier types of social organization. This has meant that the differentiated 
values of the economy as a subsystem of the society could predominate 
in this area and be more directly internalized in the personalities of those 
responsible for it. And one major aspect of this differentiation was in 
turn the emancipation of the entrepreneur from a whole range of the 
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traditionalistic restrictions that bound his predecessors in leadership of 
productive functions, but another was the institutionalization of a more 
generalized normative order. 


THE OTHER-DIRECTED CASE 

Let us now apply the same analytical logic to the next phase in 
Riesman’s series, the shift from inner- to other-direction. Here our thesis 
is that in the main structure of the American economy, and with special 
reference to the bearing of this on the system of occupational roles more 
generally, the primary incidence of patterns of order has moved up still 
another step in the scale of levels of generality. This means that certain 
earlier bases of institutionalized prescription have dropped out; therefore 
it is quite correct to say that on one level previous institutionalized guides 
to conduct for the individual have been lost. At the individual level we 
think it is broadly correct to say that a very general goal of “success” 
has tended to become the predominant one. We would, however, insist 
that it has the same basic duality of structure that characterized the goal 
of the entrepreneur; it is a goal of achievement on the one hand, of sym¬ 
bolic recognition of that achievement on the other. Recognition of suc¬ 
cess or approval is the equivalent, for the new phase, of profit for the 
older one. 

To interpret this statement it is essential to see the occupational role 
of the individual in its structural setting. On the one hand, in the pace¬ 
setting aspects of the social structure, the burden of full responsibility for 
producing a marketable 41 product is no longer typically taken by “the 
individual” but by an organization. The decisions are made by individuals, 
but in their capacities as officers of the organization. Business entre¬ 
preneurs, like many others, perform their functions predominantly in 
occupational roles. Their personal return is not “profit” in the older 
economic sense, but occupational remuneration, which is an individualized 
success-symbol as well as, of course, an essential facility for household 
maintenance. 

This seems to be the context to which Riesman refers when he speaks 
of the productivity function having become institutionalized in the society. 
What we disagree with is simply the possible implication that somehow 
the new system can operate on a lower level of average individual respon¬ 
sibility than was the case before; we believe the exact opposite to be true. 

It is also important to note that the rapidly increasing development of 
a system of occupational roles makes possible the great extension of 


41. We mean this in a broader sense than that of economic primacy alone. Higher 
education is “marketed” to students, even though not financed on “business” principles. 
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certain principles of social organization beyond the business sphere. This 
is to say that, in the business case, the “profit-orientation” no longer 
applies in the old sense to “the individual” but is transferred to the firm 
as a complex organization. Other organizations are not governed by a 
primacy of profit orientation in this sense, e.g. governmental agencies, 
educational organizations, hospitals, and clinics, to say nothing of churches 
and families. But for the individual it becomes increasingly indifferent 
what the “goal” of the employing organization may be, in the sense that 
the social structuring of his role can be treated as, to a substantial de¬ 
gree, independent of that goal. 42 Thus engineers are employed by business 
concerns, but also by various governmental, educational, and research 
organizations. Salary in all these cases is an important measure of past 
or expected achievement level, but this does not define expectations for 
the organization so much as for the role . 

Essentially what has happened is that a level of social structure, the 
operating organization or collectivity, has developed between the basic 
social function, which defines what we interpret to be “goals” in Ries- 
man’s sense, and the role-expectations applying to the individual. It fol¬ 
lows that this order of goals can no longer be directly the individual’s 
responsibility, and cannot be directly specified to him as part of his 
preparation for his role. 

A corresponding process of differentiation has gone on in the other 
aspect of the individual’s role-participation. We stressed above that the 
classical entrepreneur was the head of a family business. Here neither 
the property interests nor the fortunes of the kinship unit were dissociated 
from the productive organization except at the lower, the “employee,” 
level. In the phase of structural differentiation with which we are here 
concerned, the organization responsible for the primary functional con¬ 
tribution to the society becomes dissociated from the “consumption” 
interests of those involved in it. It is of course true that the institutional¬ 
ization of occupational roles means that the family becomes overwhelm¬ 
ingly dependent on the occupational income of its employed members for 
its standard of living. But this is a very different matter from the kinship 
unit itself acting as a productive unit. The family does not stand or fall 
by the fortunes of this particular productive unit, but “labor” at these 
levels has become a mobile resource transferable from one unit to another. 
Hence not only is the typical employed individual not the focal center 
of a direct productive unit, but he must function in the occupational world 
in a role that is far more independent of the kinship base in which he 
occupies an ascribed position than had previously been the case. This 

42. By “goal” here we mean essentially what Barnard meant by “organization pur¬ 
pose” (cf. C. I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1938]). 
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applies above all from generation to generation; the imperatives of the 
organization preclude guaranteeing generational succession in particular 
roles, even though the same occupational categories may be acceptable. 
But it also means that the household must be structurally “segregated” 
from the occupational organization, in a much more radical sense, than 
was previously the case. 

What are the implications of this for the element of order we have 
emphasized? In the first place the expectations of order most directly 
relevant to primary social function, such as economic production, no 
longer confront “the individual” so directly; his personal goals are not 
directly of this order. They have been transferred to the employing 
collectivity so that, even where an individual takes high responsibility 
for the operation of such a collectivity, it is on its behalf, not on his own 
behalf, that he takes it. This shift does not mean that operation ceases 
to be dependent on individuals, but that the mechanisms through which 
this dependence works out have changed. The sociological conclusion 
that the regulative functions of normative order are just as vital and just 
as definitely operative in the new society as in the old seems to us to be 
inescapable. 

Conversely, a new order of structural differentiation between produc¬ 
tion and consumption has entered in. The household unit, even in the 
higher groups, is no longer in the same sense as before a productive unit, 
in the economic and certain other occupationally relevant senses. Con¬ 
sumption has, in this sense, been “set free” from a set of constraints 
previously operating upon it. 

The individual is in a sense left “in the middle.” On the one hand, 
his personal occupational goals have become structurally differentiated 
from the goals of the employing organization. He cannot in a one-to-one 
sense “identify” with them. On the other hand, these same occupational 
goals and interests have become differentiated from his household and 
kinship associations, so that they cannot in the old sense be identified 
with the goals of the family either. 

Hence it is quite correct to say that two older elements of order 
that have defined expectations for a strategic class of individuals have 
been weakened in their direct impact on him. But this is not to say that 
the functions previously performed by these elements of order have 
ceased to be performed, or are today performed, if at all, only in terms 
of a radically different system of generalized values. One set of functions 
of order is, as we have suggested, to be found in the restructuring of the 
family, which we will discuss presently. But we feel also that there has 
been a new structure of order developing in the sphere of the occupa¬ 
tional expectations of the individual, which has been filling the gap left 
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by the changes Riesman has emphasized. To see the main outline of this 
new order, it is necessary to say something of the general trends of 
change of the American occupational and educational systems. 

THE OCCUPATIONAL SYSTEM 

We may say that three primary processes of change in the occupa¬ 
tional system have been going on, which may be called, respectively, 
quantitative expansion, differentiation, and qualitative upgrading. By ex¬ 
pansion we mean, relative to the population of working age, the increasing 
proportion performing structurally differentiated occupational roles in the 
above sense, not only “in the labor force 55 in the statistical sense, but in 
roles that are structurally segregated from nonoccupational contexts, par¬ 
ticularly those of kinship. Perhaps the largest single contribution to this 
expansion has come from the immense relative decline in the proportion 
of the population engaged in agriculture; since the family farm is the 
basic unit of agricultural production, this case will illustrate our meaning. 

The second fundamental process of change has been one of qualita¬ 
tive differentiation. If it was ever possible to say reasonably, as the Marx¬ 
ists have, that the only two important types of occupation besides agri¬ 
culture were those of proprietor of a business enterprise and worker em¬ 
ployed in one, that time has long passed for our type of society. Perhaps 
the most important single direction of differentiation has been in the im¬ 
mense proliferation of technical occupational roles. Though still quanti¬ 
tatively only a small proportion of the total labor force, strategically the 
most important of these have been the professional roles, which have 
been the fastest-growing category of all. Among these, in turn, the roles 
involved in scientific investigation, in training in the pure and applied 
sciences, and in the practical uses of science are the most prominent. As 
part of what we just referred to as “expansion 55 it is notable to what 
extent the study and the management of human relations and personality 
have become the object of differentiated occupational roles. 

A close second to the technical roles in differentiation are those that 
may be called “executive” or in some sense “managerial,” which have 
emerged in many different fields and of course at many different levels. 
Naturally, this type of differentiation is the consequence and concomitant 
of the immense proliferation of increasingly large-scale organization 
within the society. There are complex patterns of overlap between what 
we are calling technical and executive role-types, e.g. the person trained 
as an engineer or a lawyer functioning as a business or governmental ad¬ 
ministrator. But there cannot be any doubt that both the differentiation 
of executive from technical roles and the internal differentiation of the 
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latter category have proceeded a very long way in even the last half- 
century. 

The third most important aspect of differentiation has probably been 
the “occupationalizing” of many functions that previously were handled 
within functionally diffuse social structures, such as kinship and the local 
community. The whole field of social and personal relations, on which 
we will comment presently, is one of them; another very important one 
is the field of communications, perhaps particularly where content is only 
peripherally “utilitarian.” 

By “upgrading” we mean the process by which the general levels of 
competence and responsibility required for adequate occupational role- 
performance have been rising. For the case of responsibility the most im¬ 
portant indices lie at two levels: first the scale of organization, and second 
the replacement of traditionalistic norms in interorganizational relations 
by generalized normative patterns that leave much determination to be 
reached by explicit decision-making processes. In the former context it 
is important to bear in mind that not only do large organizations require 
a very high level of responsibility on the part of their “top” executives, 
but that as they become more complex, the number of echelons requiring 
substantial levels of such responsibility increases. We feel confident that 
a careful analysis would reveal that in contemporary organizations not 
only larger absolute numbers, but larger proportions of those involved 
are carrying more complex decision-making responsibilities than was true 
fifty years ago. Then, in the interorganizational field, the very fact that 
the automatisms of the ideal type of pure economic competition cannot 
be relied upon means that very complex processes of adjustment and 
regulation must continually be going on. 

In the technical fields the most tangible indices of the change are the 
levels and spread of qualifications of training for occupational functions. 
It is true both that higher levels than were ever before required have 
become commonplace, and that the range of incidence of such qualifica¬ 
tions has immensely widened. The relevance of this to the educational 
system is obvious and will be briefly discussed presently. 

The above shifts are most conspicuous at or near the top of the occu¬ 
pational pyramid. An equally significant process has been going on at 
and near the bottom. In broad terms, this is the elimination of an im¬ 
mense proportion of the previous lowest-level occupational functions and 
roles. One of the most notable phenomena in this field is the fact that, 
after the 1920’s, the proportion of the labor force engaged as “workers” 
in manufacturing industry steadily declined in spite of the immense in¬ 
creases in manufacturing production. This shift and the corresponding 
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ones in other areas have been the product of mechanization, and now 
“automation,” and also of improved organization of the work process. 
Now, not only have most of the older unskilled “pick-and-shovel” type 
jobs been eliminated, but an increasing proportion of the “semiskilled” 
machine-tending and assembly-line types of jobs have followed them. 

It is our general contention, then, that an occupational system that 
has generalized the occupational role-type farther than ever before, that 
has become immensely differentiated and greatly upgraded in average 
levels of competence and responsibility, cannot be making lower rather 
than higher demands on the individual persons who participate in it. First, 
the performance of functions within diffuse social structures is very gen¬ 
erally accompanied by a larger proportion of ascriptive specification of 
processes than in occupational contexts. Second, differentiation of the 
system automatically produces more complex problems of integration of 
the highly differentiated parts than before; and third, the highest levels 
of functional requirement, in contexts both of technical and of organiza¬ 
tional responsibility, require independence, initiative, and responsibility 
on higher levels than before. 

If this be true, then we think it follows that such a system must and 
does involve both institutionalization of determinate normative culture in 
the society and internalization in personalities, at higher and on the whole 
firmer levels than before. 

On the societal level, the relevant normative patterns are to be looked 
for in three main places. The first of these is in the standards of com¬ 
petence which operate predominantly in the technical aspects of occu¬ 
pational role-functions. Increasingly these standards are rooted in the 
sciences and applied from this source to the various fields of operation. 
Not only have the older sciences been rapidly developing, but the range 
of science has been expanding so that a larger and larger proportion of 
the field of social action has been covered by such standards. The second 
area is that most directly involved in organizational responsibility, the 
normative structure relevant to the “good”—good in the sense both of 
effectiveness and of compatibility with the social interest—conduct of 
organizations. Because of the general process of differentiation, this or¬ 
ganizational responsibility is a special concern of a smaller proportion 
of the labor force, but in the society it has become a more rather than 
less prominent area of concern. Finally, the third primary point of inci¬ 
dence of this normative culture is that at which these many functions 
have to be integrated in the interest of the society as a whole. We feel 
that the law as a system is very crucial on this level, and it surely can¬ 
not be said that concern with law is atrophying in our society. Law, how- 
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ever, does not exhaust this category. Other examples that fit in the same 
general category are important areas of political functioning and of the 
operation of “fiduciary” functions. 

If, then, we contend that a restructured, more generalized normative 
order has become an increasing instead of diminishing source of “direc¬ 
tion” to individuals’ action, how do we conceive its relation to that 
“direction”? With Riesman, we think it is fruitful to treat the problem in 
the context of the process of socialization. The best introduction to the 
structural setting of this process is, we feel, a brief sketch of some high¬ 
lights of the educational system in the United States and of the altered 
structural position of the family, since, in our opinion, these are the two 
primary agencies of the socialization function. 

SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 

The same general classification of processes that we used in connec¬ 
tion with the occupational system is also applicable to education. There 
have been processes of expansion, of differentiation, and of upgrading. 

Since something approaching universal primary education, at least in 
the earlier grades, was achieved more than half a century ago in this 
country, the most conspicuous expansion has occurred at the higher 
educational levels—and here we mean expansion relative to the size of 
the age-cohorts, not the component resulting from increase of population 
as such. This expansion has gone on all along the line. Whereas in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century it was still a minority, about 35 
per cent, who had any secondary education at all, recently it can be said 
that over 80 per cent have completed a high-school course. It seems that 
we are approaching a situation where only a residual minority, who are 
essentially “defectives” of some sort, will do without a high-school 
education. 

In the meantime, the proportion going on from high school to some 
kind of college has also steadily increased, now having reached the 
neighborhood of 35 per cent. And though, of course, the percentages are 
much smaller, the same general trend is not only conspicuous, but most 
rapid, at the highest level of all, namely postgraduate training of some 
professional or semiprofessional character. 

This process of expansion is quite clearly at the same time a very 
notable process of upgrading. Whereas up to about the end of World 
War I it could be said that there was still a considerable problem of 
illiteracy in this country, this has almost disappeared. As noted, the 
normal minimum is approaching completion of high school, and the 
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college sector, already about one third of the cohort, is rising steadily, 43 
to say nothing of the postcollege level. 

It is in the nature of formal education that in the earlier stages it 
should be relatively undifferentiated. The common foundation of the 
three R’s has to be shared by all. But by essentially the same token, the 
process of expansion and upgrading is almost by definition at the same 
time a process of differentiation. As the scale is pushed upward there 
are not only on the average higher levels of educational attainment, but 
an increasingly wide variety of kinds. It is no accident that, at the same 
period when the university rather than the college came to constitute the 
upper layer of the educational system, the traditional rigid language-math¬ 
ematics curriculum broke down. Perhaps President Eliot’s elective system 
represented an extreme reaction, but the varieties of human learning were 
by that time too diverse to be successfully contained in the older strait 
jacket of predominantly classical studies, particularly the rote-learning 
of dead languages. The counterpart of this is the immense development 
of postgraduate university studies, the bringing of medical and legal edu¬ 
cation into the university setting, and the enormous proliferation of the 
sciences and the many professions associated with them. The immense 
variety presented today by the offering of a “university college,” like 
Harvard, Chicago, or the University of California at Berkeley, illustrates 
the point. 

What then of the connection between education and future occupa¬ 
tional role? Again there would seem to be no doubt about one major 
trend: that entrance to the higher occupational role-levels has been be¬ 
coming increasingly dependent on educational qualifications. The myth 
about the superior virtues of the “school of hard knocks” attended by the 
man without “book-learning” still lingers and will doubtless be with us 
for a long time, but the facts of the realistic structure of opportunity do 
not bear the myth out. 

Even in the business world, at least college attendance, distinctly pref¬ 
erably a bachelor’s degree, is certainly an important if not yet essential 
prerequisite of a career. Indeed an increasingly important group of busi¬ 
ness executives now have postgraduate training, both in schools of business 
administration and in other professional fields, above all engineering and 

43. It has frequently been alleged that this immense quantitative expansion of the 
educational system has been accompanied by a serious decline of qualitative standards. 
This is a complex question. Recently, however, Lipset {op. cit.) has surveyed the avail¬ 
able evidence, which is admittedly fragmentary, and finds no support for this view. Even 
if there were a moderate average decline of standards, the net result would be an im¬ 
pressive upgrading of the average educational level of the population. The burden of the 
proof would seem clearly to be on the side of those who claim, not only that there has 
been a decline, but that it has been so great as to cancel out the quantitative gains. 
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law. What is true to this degree for business goes without saying for the 
proliferating technical specialties, where a career is clearly out of the 
question with only a high-school education. 

This development on the positive side of the connection between edu¬ 
cation and occupational status is clearly complemented by the decreasing 
importance of ascriptive bases of higher occupational status, at least 
standing alone. It is of course true that children of the higher groups have 
important differential advantages in access to higher occupational and 
educational opportunity. But they must now go through the educational 
channel, whereas this was previously unnecessary, and they must measure 
up to the educational standards. And the universalization of the principles 
of educational achievement means that the same facilities also, with 
certain qualifications, become accessible to persons born without the 
advantages of ascriptive status. Otherwise how account for such phenom¬ 
ena as the extraordinary success story of the American Jew? 

Not only is there, thus, a very close, indeed increasingly close, con¬ 
nection between educational attainment and future occupational career 
status, but there is solid evidence that academic attainment within the 
educational system is the principal selective mechanism that operates. 
Let us cite two kinds of evidence. First, a study of four thousand high- 
school boys in the Metropolitan Boston area, by Samuel Stouffer, Florence 
R. Kluckhohn, and Talcott Parsons, has shown unmistakably that the 
overwhelmingly predominant criterion of selection between those who do 
and do not go to college is the academic record of the pupil in school 
performance. It is interesting that the decision focuses primarily on en¬ 
trance into the college preparatory course in senior high school (under 
New England conditions), and that it is made on the basis of achievement 
in primary school and the first year of junior high school. The influence 
of family socioeconomic status, which was carefully studied, does not 
operate independently of school record, but as a factor predisposing to 
good school records, 44 and through this to occupational success. 

The second type of evidence we have in mind concerns the process 
of selection operating between the college and the various graduate and 

44. It is important also to point out that the results of this study do not bear out 
the common view, particularly put forward by Prof. Allison Davis of the University of 
Chicago, that school achievement is determined by middle-class values through the 
mechanism of systematic discrimination by teachers against lower-class children. The 
relation between ability (as measured by I.Q.) and school performance (as measured by 
grade records) remains essentially constant from the first grade through the high school. 
Hence unless the I.Q. tests themselves, as administered in the first grade, are the source 
of the bias, we have no evidence for its existence. It may be further noted that in this 
study approximately 50 per cent of the high-ability, lower-class boys in fact did go 
to college. It remains true that the Jow-ability lower-class boy has a far smaller chance 
of going to college than does the low-ability higher-class boy. Thus it may be said that 
high status predisposes both to good school work and to occupational success, not to occu¬ 
pational success without good school work. 
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professional schools. Here it seems to be abundantly clear that academic 
achievement counts very heavily indeed. The proportion of college grad¬ 
uates going on to postgraduate work has, as noted, been continually in¬ 
creasing. A general atmosphere of increasingly serious attention to studies 
in the colleges has been widely noted, particularly in the years since 
World War II. In our opinion this is very directly related to the problem 
faced, in terms of their own ambitions, by an increasing proportion of 
students of securing admission to the graduate school of their choice. 45 

In general, therefore, corresponding to the occupational picture, we 
have an educational picture of rapid expansion, upgrading, and differenti¬ 
ation. In our view this picture is not consistent with the interpretation 
that internalized norms, values, and indeed goals have lessened in average 
importance for the typical individual going through the system. Above 
all, the educational picture is not consistent with the conception that 
normative patterns, inculcated by teachers and by the faculties of colleges 
and universities, are playing a smaller part than they did earlier in the 
orientation of the oncoming generation. 

TRENDS IN THE AMERICAN FAMILY 

Before approaching the problem of the role of the peer group in 
socialization, which is so central to Riesman’s ideas, we must say some¬ 
thing about the family. Our general view is that, in the time period under 
consideration, the American family has been undergoing an important 
process of restructuring, which is part of the more general process of 
differentiation we have been stressing. It has first become a much more 
differentiated unit than before, and hence its functions relative to those 
of other units have become more specialized. In the process, as always 
and necessarily happens, there has been a “loss of function” to other 
units, which include, at the childhood level, the school and peer group 
and to some extent the mass media, and at the adult level, above all 
economic organization and other occupationally organized types of units, 
such as hospitals, but also certain voluntary associations. 

The most conspicuous change is the one already alluded to, where 
functions of economic production have been transferred to other units. 
Also, however, through private and social insurance and other agencies, 

45. Perhaps one example from personal experience is in order. When the senior 
author of this paper first came to Harvard in 1927, any honors graduate of any reputable 
college could be admitted to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences in the social sci¬ 
ences without question. In the postwar years the Department of Social Relations has re¬ 
jected approximately four out of five applicants who, on the older basis, would readily 
have gained admission. For graduates of Harvard College, not attaining the A.B. degree 
magna cum laude is almost fatal to chances of admission. (See Talcott Parsons, Report 
to the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences on the First Ten Years of the Department 
of Social Relations , Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, 1957.) 
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even important parts of the older responsibility for financial security have 
been transferred. The broad result has been to concentrate family func¬ 
tions on what, in certain respects, may be called the highly personal rela¬ 
tions of its members to each other. 

Associated with this is the increasing structural “isolation” of the 
nuclear family. Seen in comparative terms, this is particularly conspicu¬ 
ous in the setting of kinship as such—relative, that is, to “extended” 
kinship relations. The new marriage establishes a unit, which in residence, 
economic support, and a wide variety of relationships, is independent of 
the families of orientation of both partners. This isolation is strongly re¬ 
inforced by geographical mobility, since in a decreasing proportion of 
cases are the parents of either marriage partner resident in the same 
local community, especially at the neighborhood level. Isolation, however, 
in this sense, has the further aspect that there is far less continuity of 
neighborhood relations over long periods, to say nothing of that of gen¬ 
erations, than in other societies or in our own past. It is the nuclear 
family that is the primary unit of our processes of social mobility in both 
the geographical and status senses. 

These changes, which we interpret as primarily processes of structural 
differentiation, have not led to any general tendency to “dissolution” of 
the family; rather, we think, the contrary. Of this there are such evidences 
as, first, that the proportion of the population married and living with 
their spouses has increased rather than decreased; it now stands at the 
highest level in the history of census data. Second, the divorce rate, after 
reaching a peak after the war, has considerably receded. Third, home 
ownership of single-family dwellings is at an all-time high, with an im¬ 
mense relative as well as absolute increase since the war. Finally, fourth, 
the postdepression revival of the birth rate has persisted, so that it is 
no longer possible to interpret it as simply an economic recovery phenom¬ 
enon. Indeed, the general “familistic” trend has gone so far that some of 
our ideological bellwethers are coming to view it with alarm, as evidence 
that interest in occupational concerns is declining. In this connection, 
whatever the masculine role, it is interesting, and in line with our gen¬ 
eral view, that this process of reinforcement of the nuclear family has 
coincided with a very large increase in the participation of married 
women in the labor force. 46 

Our view, then, is that the family has become substantially further 
differentiated from other agencies in the social structure than previously. 
Its primary societal functions are now much more sharply defined than 

46. Cf. Manpower Commission Report. The broad data on the family situation were 
summarized in Talcott Parsons and R. F. Bales, Family , Socialization and Interaction 
Process (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955), Chap. 1. The trend since these data were brought 
together has been somewhat further in the same direction. 
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before: the socialization of children and the psychological or personality 
“tension-management” of its adult members. On this new structural basis, 
after a considerable period of crisis, it has now begun at least to be 
stabilized. 

This restructuring of the relation of the family to the wider society 
has been accompanied by important internal changes, which involve the 
fundamental roles of the sexes and the generations in relation to each 
other and have an important bearing on the socialization function. The 
first of these is a shift in the balance of the sex roles, which is often, 
with only partial accuracy, described as a decline of masculine “author¬ 
ity.” Our interpretation of the shift is that, broadly speaking, as the 
family has become a more specialized agency in terms of societal func¬ 
tion, the “managerial” responsiblity for the implementation of its func¬ 
tions has tended to become increasingly concentrated in the wife-mother 
role, whereas the husband-father has tended to assume more of a “fidu¬ 
ciary”—“chairman of the board”—type of role, concentrating his primary 
commitments more in the field of extrafamilial functions, particularly 
through his occupational role. This shift naturally appears to some as an 
“abdication” of masculine prerogative, but we think of it rather as an 
aspect of the “loss of function” which always accompanies processes of 
structural differentiation. Essentially, this is to say that the “average” 
woman is trained to be more of a specialist in “human relations” and 
the management of motivationally subtle psychological problems than 
is the average man (discounting of course the senses in which men on 
occupational bases can become higher-level experts in certain of these 
fields). The more that functions other than this type of management are 
dissociated from the family, the more a differentiated specifically femi¬ 
nine role comes into its own, and the more it is emancipated from an 
authority that was grounded in other functional imperatives, such as the 
maintenance of family property through business enterprise. 

The related shift in the generation roles is, we feel, intimately con¬ 
nected with this. Essentially it is that the child is no longer to the same 
extent placed in a situation to which he has to “adapt” in the sense of 
“conforming”; but his “problems” are more explicitly taken into account 
and made the object of more or less deliberate management. This is 
connected with the sex-role shift in that the average woman, both by 
virtue of her own socialization and by virtue of her actual role-responsi¬ 
bilities in the family, which include far more continual and intimate 
contact with the children, is better fitted than her husband to undertake 
the active management of these problems, so far as it is undertaken at all. 

One aspect of the generation shift is, necessarily, greater permissive¬ 
ness to children, more concern with them as persons. The crucial question 
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is whether the essential feature of this aspect is the abdication of parental 
authority, and still more of responsibility, in the interest of letting chil¬ 
dren do anything they want, or is rather a new way of “leading” the child, 
rather than “forcing” him, to higher levels of growth through the internali¬ 
zation of social object-systems and patterns of normative culture. It is 
definitely our view that the latter is the main trend, though of course on 
the way there are many actual failures of responsibility. 

If our interpretation is correct, then a very important apparent para¬ 
dox must be faced. As a condition of building up motivation to the higher 
levels of autonomous and independent achievement, it is necessary to 
cultivate dependency in the relation of child to parent, at the appropriate 
stage. We feel that the greater and more explicit emotional intensity of 
American family relations, particularly between mother and preoedipal 
child, is directly linked with the greater requirements that the child has 
to face later on in developing capacity for independent achievement with¬ 
out the guidance of specific parental role-models that could be presumed, 
in an earlier type of social situation, to be more nearly adequate. 

Thus on the one hand, by cultivating intense attachments, the Amer¬ 
ican family deprives the young child of the emotionally “cool” early inde¬ 
pendence conspicuous above all in the English family. But this dependency 
in turn is the psychological foundation on which is built a later autonomy 
that helps to equip him for facing situations that are specifically unstruc¬ 
tured by comparison with our own earlier and other social systems. What 
seems to many foreigners to be the incredible leeway given to American 
latency-period and adolescent children is thus linked with the intensive 
concern of parents, particularly mothers, with the children’s attachment 
to them, especially in the earlier periods. To us this is an instance of the 
increasing mobility of resources constituting one of the central conditions 
of the development of an industrial society. 

Look, now, at the structural situation facing the child in these terms. 
In the preoedipal period within his own family he has been very intensively 
“enveloped” in a “closed emotional corporation.” The condition of such 
envelopment is the existence of a group, the members of which are bound 
to each other by essentially ascriptive ties, and who do not compete with 
one another. Then, first in the immediate neighborhood, the child is ex¬ 
posed to relations to others, with whom his parents have no ascriptive ties 
at all—most definitely his playmates are not cousins, or even the children 
of close family friends, but are likely to be the children of relative 
strangers. Then, on entering school, he is exposed to a highly formalized 
process in which, regardless of sex and family relation, he must strive to 
achieve in a context where the judge is an impersonal teacher. It is crucial 
here that his achievement in the first few years of schooling will become the 
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primary basis of his occupational future, which, in the American system, 
is the primary aspect of his total future as a person. 47 

Seen in this perspective, the recent changes in the American family 
may be said to be adjustments to the requirements of the type of society 
we have sketched above, as those requirements apply to the earlier stages 
of the socialization process for adult roles in that society. There has indeed 
been quantitative expansion in the newer type of family function—witness 
the proportion married and with children. But most important for our 
purposes, there has been both differentiation and upgrading. Differentia¬ 
tion in the present context applies above all to the functions of the family 
relative to other agencies in the socialization process, notably after the 
early period: the school and the peer group. This we will take up pres¬ 
ently. But the most important point to make here is that, in relation to 
its function in the socialization process, the American family has been 
subject to a quite definite upgrading process, not, as is so frequently sug¬ 
gested, a downgrading process. The requirement of preparing the child 
for high levels of independence, competence, and responsibility means 
that as socializing agent the family cannot do its job unless it emancipates 
its children from dependence on the parents, an emancipation that pre¬ 
cludes parents from being too definite role-models for the child’s own 
life course. What Riesman interprets as the abdication of the parents from 
their socializing responsibility can therefore be interpreted in exactly the 
opposite way. If parents attempted to impose their role-patterns in a de¬ 
tailed way on their children, they would be failing In their responsibilities 
in the light of the American value system. 


THE CONTINUITY OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIALIZATION PATTERN 

Particular attention should be called to the continuity of the main 
features of the socialization situation, from the preoedipal stages within 
the nuclear family to postgraduate professional training. The central key¬ 
note is training for achievement, conceived, as we have suggested above, 


47. Seen in this context, the nursery school is an interesting phenomenon. It may be 
regarded as a response primarily to two complementary pressures. One is the difficulty 
faced by the child in unregulated peer relations in the neighborhood. The other is the 
parents’, above all the mother’s, drive to get him started on independence, which we 
believe is only secondarily motivated by her understandable desire to “get him of! her 
hands” for part of the time. Essentially what the nursery school does is to provide an 
opportunity for working out relationships to age-mates to whom the ascribed relation of 
siblings does not apply, but under adult supervision and without the process of formal 
evaluation of performance that is the crucial feature of the regular school. It fits very 
directly into the analysis put forward by S. N. Eisenstadt (From Generation to Genera¬ 
tion [Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956]) concerning the mechanisms that must operate in 
mediating between the particularism of family involvements and the universalism of an 
achievement-oriented adult status system. 
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in the first instance as contribution to the good society in the sense we 
have outlined. This contribution is to be made within an occupational 
system that has been coming to be progressively more widely expanded, 
more highly differentiated, and in general upgraded. Furthermore, as a 
result of this process, and of the attendant social mobility, the average 
time-interval between the laying of the motivational foundations of this 
achievement-orientation in the family and the actual commitment to occu¬ 
pational roles has been increasing, thereby decreasing the detailed and 
specific influence of parents in determining the commitment pattern. 

We have maintained that the primary keynotes of the adult occupa¬ 
tional role, so far as these can be generalized relative to the immensely 
differentiated variety, are, besides the commitment to achievement as 
such, “independence,” responsibility, and competence. Independence in 
the present sense refers above all to capacity to “alienate” the orientation 
of labor from undue attachment to functionally diffuse contexts of attach¬ 
ment, in the first instance delineating commitment to the job context 
independently of family, friendship, and the like. The meaning of com¬ 
petence would seem to be clear enough without further elaboration. By 
responsibility we mean, in the occupational context itself, psychological 
capacity to make decisions in accord with the relevant normative criteria 
as distinguished from undue vulnerability to the various internal and ex¬ 
ternal pressures to evasion by the “easy” way. 48 

As we have noted, the development of the personality structure in 
which these motivational patterns are highly developed requires the tem¬ 
porary cultivation of high levels of emotional dependency. The most con¬ 
spicuous and best-documented case of this is the early dependency on the 
mother. This is associated with the motivational capacity necessary for the 
earlier phases of performance-learning, in the preoedipal period starting 
with the very basic motor and communication skills exemplified by walk¬ 
ing and talking and their subsequent elaborations. The “dialectical” rela¬ 
tion between dependency on the one hand, independence and achievement 
on the other, we believe does not cease with the oedipal period. 

To be sure, the child becomes “emancipated” from his parents, through 
several stages, but most conspicuously in the early latency period and 

48. We have chosen to stress the occupational role as the goal of the socialization 
process because of its strategic place in our social structure. Clearly not even for the 
most committed male is this exhaustive of his role-obligations, and it does not explicitly 
take account of the predominant factor in the feminine role. With respect to the latter it 
is undoubtedly significant that a larger and larger proportion of women in increasing pro¬ 
portions of the life cycle are indeed assuming occupational roles—as well as becoming 
more highly educated. But in addition to this, as an aspect of the differentiation of the 
family from other structures, there has been a change in the direction of “occupationaliz- 
ing” familial roles, particularly for the adult woman. We feel that the concern for psy¬ 
chology, the “rationalizing” of child training and the like, fit into this pattern, as do 
the more “material” aspects of home management. Similar considerations apply to other 
roles that have not become formally occupational, such as much “volunteer” community 
service. 
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again in adolescence. We suggest that the very compulsiveness of his 
attachments to his peer groups at those stages is an indirect expression 
of the severe psychological strains that the process entails. More broadly, 
we suggest that the school, with the performance-learning expectations 
associated with it, is the primary focus—in the structure of socialization 
agencies—of the pressure to learn independence and achievement; whereas 
the peer group tends to replace the parents, or more broadly the family 
of orientation, as the primary focus of the emotional support that is neces¬ 
sary if the effort exerted in competitive achievement is not to be too 
severely disorganizing to the developing personality. 

On these grounds we would expect that, as a consequence of the 
general process of differentiation and upgrading in the occupational and 
education spheres, there would appear, in addition to the phenomena of 
those spheres we have reviewed, a more prominent and more differentiated 
set of peer-group expectations and interactions than was characteristic of 
an earlier type of social system. Broadly, from the psychological point 
of view, this peer-group structure tends to fulfill one set of needs that are 
prominently involved in the socialization process, and is in this respect 
the primary successor of the more supportive and nurturant aspects of 
the family functions, which of course tend to be centered primarily in 
the maternal role. Furthermore, as noted, we think that these phenomena 
are most prominent at two different phases. The first is the early latency 
period, in which the crucial phenomenon is the one-sex peer group. This 
may be regarded as a mechanism of reinforcement of the ascription of 
sex-role, the primary structuring of which was a central aspect of the 
oedipal period itself; one might say it was a mechanism for carrying over 
this structure from the familial to the extrafamilial context, thereby gen¬ 
eralizing sex-role commitment. The second is the adolescent peer group, 
where the primary pattern of independence from the family has already 
become established, and the “problem” is that of mobilization of motiva¬ 
tional resources for the decisive phase in which both occupational role 
and marriage commitment are to be worked out, notably, by contrast 
both with our own past and with most other societies, independently of 
th$ family of orientation. 

It is our main contention that the phenomena of peer groups in our 
society should not be treated in isolation but should be seen in the context 
of their relation to the educational and occupational systems on the one 
hand, to the family on the other. In interpreting them it should be re¬ 
membered that the child who is a peer-group member is at the same time 
in school as well as typically living at home and economically dependent 
on his family; and that he is, with increasing self-consciousness, looking 
forward to a place in the adult world—for the boy, above all his own 
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position, for the girl, partly her own but more decisively that of her 
prospective husband. Furthermore the family lies not only behind him in 
the form of his family of orientation but also ahead of him as his own 
prospective family of procreation. His “job” is not only to internalize the 
values and orientations of his family of orientation, but to adapt himself 
to the exigencies of the educational system and to treat these, by both 
conscious and unconscious mechanisms, in relation to his future in both 
occupational and familial terms. Seen in this way, we do not think that 
the phenomena of peer-group behavior and orientation, which Riesman 
emphasizes so strongly, are—with certain empirical corrections, which 
we will discuss presently—in conflict with the interpretation of American 
social development we have sketched in this section; but that they find 
their place as an important part of that development, which can be “retro¬ 
spectively predicted” on the basis of sociological analysis. 


Ill . Some Empirical Issues 

Let us turn now to a few of the issues of the interpretation of empiri¬ 
cal phenomena of American society highlighting the similarities and dif¬ 
ferences between Riesman’s interpretations and our own. These are 
deliberately selected as issues where the empirical consequences of our 
respective conceptual analyses come to focus. They are hence, with respect 
to the society as a whole, selective rather than broadly representative. For 
this purpose we have chosen three interconnected issues. The first of these 
is the problem of the nature and place of the peer group in American 
society, particularly the adolescent peer group. The second is the place of 
consumption relative to production, not only in the structure of, the 
economy as such, but in the articulation of the economy with the rest 
of the society. Finally, the third is the broader problem of the relation 
of the capacities, values, and attitudes of the individual personality—his 
“character”—to the pattern of functioning of our type of society, which 
is involved in Riesman’s emphasis on the growing importance of “per¬ 
sonal relations.” 

THE PLACE OF THE ADOLESCENT PEER GROUP 

We have already given the main points of reference for our interpreta¬ 
tion of this problem. Our main thesis is that the emergence of youth culture 
and peer groups is part of the general process of structural differentiation 
that has been going on in American society under the relatively stable 
general system of values we have sketched, and that within this framework 
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the peer group has assumed a place that is complementary to that of the 
school on the one hand, the family on the other, in the differentiated 
subsystem of the society having to do with the socialization process. Within 
this subsystem, in turn, we feel that broadly the peer group represents 
patterns of orientation that are secondary to the main patterns, which are 
those of the system of formal education. In this context, we feel that the 
main difficulty with Riesman’s position is that he tends to “reify” the peer 
group, as if it were the overwhelmingly predominant factor in socialization 
and constituted a kind of microcosm of the emerging adult “other-directed” 
society. 

Within this more general framework, we would like further to suggest 
that internally the typical peer group is more definitely structured about 
a normative culture of its own than Riesman’s formulations imply, and 
that its members mutually control one another in terms of these values 
and norms. Secondly, we suggest that this structure of the peer group is 
typically more closely integrated both with school norms and with parental 
expectations than he indicates. Finally, third, we would like to suggest a 
formulation of certain broad social mechanisms by which peer groups, 
more broadly the youth culture, operate to facilitate the process of sociali¬ 
zation and the allocation of new members within the status system of the 
society. 

Internal Structure. Riley, Riley, and Moore, 49 in a study of 2500 high- 
school adolescents, gathered data about their subjects’ attitudes toward a 
variety of youth situations —peer relations, school work, and outside inter¬ 
ests. They found that their adolescent peer groups were relatively deter- 
minately structured with respect to institutionalized norms; the peers’ 
attitudes revealed a clear differentiation between approved and disap¬ 
proved patterns of behavior. While such “other-directed” traits as popu¬ 
larity and friendliness were prominent among approved traits, so also 
were other traits of a less ad hoc nature (to be discussed later). 

Another study of the same subjects by Riley and Cohn 50 gives strong 
evidence that the peer groups studied are also determinately structured 
with respect to differentiated roles, particularly with respect to social 
control. The subjects were asked whom among their peers they liked and 
whom they disliked, and then to describe those named in terms of con¬ 
formist and/or deviant traits. 

As might be expected, the attribution of conformist traits was more 
likely to go with liking, of deviant with disliking—even with respect to 
the same person when named by both likers and dislikers. Further, there 

49. See Chapter 16 of this book, “Adolescent Values and the Riesman Typology.” We 
want to thank the authors for making the manuscript of their article available to us. 

50. Matilda White Riley and Richard Cohn, “Control Networks in Informal Groups,” 
Sociometry, 21 (March, 1958), 30-49. 
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is important evidence of the existence of consensus on norms in the fact 
that the more widely a group member is liked, the more likely he is to be 
described as having conformist traits; the more widely disliked, the more 
deviant. Conformity with group norms did indeed elicit approval, as others 
—Jennings and Blau, for example—have shown. 

But Riley and Cohn went on to show that the relation between 
approval and conformity was no simple matter, for their data also revealed 
that those who were widely liked by many of their peers were also rela¬ 
tively widely disliked by others. Likability and dislikability were not merely 
poles on a single continuum, nor were peers perceived with unalloyed 
consensus. There was a definite status hierarchy (supported in addition 
by independent variables) in terms of the combination of being liked and 
disliked, being considered conformist and deviant. 

All group members were differentially perceived by others, and these 
differentiated perceptions served the complementary functions of rewarding 
conformity and punishing deviance. Social control in the group operated 
through a determinate system of role-differentiations, oriented to the 
shared normative culture. 

These findings should be sufficient to suggest that these peer groups 
are not unstructured in either the role-differentiation or the normative 
senses. They possess a relatively definite set of patterns of institutionalized 
norms, which are upheld by a complex set of sanctioning mechanisms. 
The individual member is not left without criteria to guide him as to what 
behavior is and is not approved in the group. And though the group is 
fairly permissive in permitting a considerable range of tolerated behavior, 
there are definite rewards for conforming and punishments for deviant 
behavior. The essential point is that “approval” is not left completely “free- 
floating,” but is bound down to fairly definite normative criteria. 

Articulation with Norms outside the Peer Group. If the peer group is 
organized about a fairly definite normative culture, how does the content 
of this normative culture relate to that of the wider society? Because, as 
we contend, the peer performs differentiated functions in the socialization 
system, we would expect that it would not be a microcosm of the general 
value and normative system we have sketched, but its norms would be 
differentiated in the direction of stressing the personality needs of its 
members with special reference to “dependency,” which at this level we 
may say takes the form above all of the need for “social acceptance.” 

We do indeed find this to be true according to the findings of the 
Rutgers study reported in Chapter 16 of this volume. The most highly 
valued orientations of all are those referred to as “popularity” and “friend¬ 
liness.” Other important ones that are prominent, though perhaps less 
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potentially useful for adult life, are interest in “fun with the gang,” athletics, 
and popular music. These are all familiar aspects of “youth culture.” 

There is, however, another significant finding. This is that, whereas 
popularity and friendliness retain their prominence broadly across the 
board, the desirability of being a good student and the valuation of achieve¬ 
ment also come in in a position of almost equal prominence for a substan¬ 
tial proportion of the sample. Broadly, the authors distinguish two main 
types of peer group, one which stresses these youth-culture values and 
plays down studentship and achievement, and a second which gives almost 
equal value to both complexes at once. We may regard this second type 
of peer-group orientation as a direct point of articulation between the 
youth-culture values on the one hand and those of the adult society on 
the other. 

It should be further emphasized, as noted above, that there is definite 
social control in the form of negative attitudes toward radically deviant 
behavior of the too hedonistic and “wild” kind, of radical isolation or 
retreatism, and of radical rebellion against school work. 

Further evidence of the linkage between the youth culture and adult 
values is given in the data concerning the subjects’ perception of their 
parents’ expectations, and their own evaluations of the significance of these 
traits for their own futures after they finish school. It is perhaps not 
surprising that these adolescents perceive their parents as valuing school 
work and achievement, for the “other-directed” cases, more highly than 
they themselves do. It is, however, more surprising that parents share the 
combined popularity-friendliness and achievement pattern of expectations, 
though with substantially more emphasis on achievement than the pre¬ 
dominantly youth-culture-oriented younger generation. Then, with regard 
to self-assessment of what counts for the future, even the extremer youth- 
culture groups value achievement much more highly than the evaluation 
they attribute to their peers in the peer situation itself. 

We have cited from the Rutgers study in this connection only sufficient 
data to give empirical substance to our view that the values of the peer 
group are, to be sure, differentiated from those predominant in the larger 
society, particularly in the occupational system, but are sufficiently in 
contact with those values so that the degree of divergence is consistent 
with the conception of a differentiated functional subsystem in the system 
of agencies of socialization. The peer group, particularly the more other- 
directed subtype, is neither a radically dissociated “sport” phenomenon 
within the society nor a microcosm of a wider society in which achieve¬ 
ment values are minimized; nor, we think, is it a prototype of the direction 
of the development of the society. 

We attribute considerable significance to the coincidence of the values 
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of one wing of the peer-group structure and of parents on the combination 
of the other-directed valuation of popularity and friendliness, and student¬ 
ship and achievement. The significance of this pattern may, we think, be 
dual. On the one hand, as we noted in the last section, an increasing 
proportion of occupational roles in the society are performed within the 
context of organization, in which ability to “get along with people” has 
in fact become an increasingly important condition of successful achieve¬ 
ment. (Similar considerations apply to the shift in family structure.) On 
the other hand, the prominence of the pattern may also be a function of 
a later stage in the process of institutionalization of achievement values 
for the individual. This is to say that, with progressively fuller institutionali¬ 
zation, the values have come to be more symmetrically implemented on 
both the performance and the sanction sides of the interaction process. 
They are, therefore, incorporated in the norms on which approval is 
contingent, and not so exclusively localized in the internalized orientations 
of a limited class of performers. This we conceive to be an aspect of the 
processes of expansion and upgrading in the educational and occupational 
systems we have outlined. It seems to underlie what Riesman refers to as 
the institutionalizing of the productive functions. 

Allocation of Persons among Peer Groups. Still another aspect of the 
situation is suggested by the Rutgers finding of the tendency to bifurcation 
of the peer-group system, as between the contingent in which the popu¬ 
larity-friendliness element is clearly dominant and that in which it is com¬ 
bined with the studentship-achievement element. The study does not have 
direct evidence on the matter, but it is the impression of the authors of 
the study 51 that there is a broad relation between the first type and the 
prospect of not going to college; between the second and college-orien¬ 
tation. 

In connection with the Stouffer-Kluckhohn-Parsons study referred to 
above, we were struck by the salient importance of the bifurcation of the 
age-cohort in terms of whether they were to go on from high school to 
college, or to go directly into the labor force. As noted, this “decision” 
(for the individual) has a clear relation to his probable future status in 
the occupational system and hence in the stratification system generally. 
From the point of view of the society as a system this is a focal point in 
the process of allocation of its resources. 

There are clearly, seen in terms of social structure, in turn two cor¬ 
related but independent focuses of the organization of those resources. 
One is the fact that families that can, by virtue of cultural level, income, 
and other factors, provide their children with “advantages” constitute a 
favorable point of departure for children seeking to attain not only high 


51. Oral communication. 
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status but high achievement levels. The other is the fact that the distribu¬ 
tion of “ability,” whatever its more ultimate determinants, is in important 
degree independent of the family status of the individual. Therefore, along 
with the process of “training” as such, there must be a process of selection 
through which a balance is struck between these two essential components 
of the “performance capacity” input into the adult role-system of the 
society. 

We suggest, along lines sketched by the senior author in a previous 
publication, 52 that the functions of the peer group are in this respect closely 
analogous to those of political parties on the national scene. Some groups 
of candidates for higher occupational status are anchored primarily in the 
expectations of family status, while others are anchored more in the ability 
of the individual. Thus the high-ability, low-family-status boy is under a 
“cross-pressure” in the sense of the Berelson-Lazarsfeld studies of voting 
behavior. 

From both the Rutgers study and our own we infer that there is not 
just one type of peer group, but that peer groups in most communities 
constitute a differentiated system. They range all the way from those 
composed of members who, on ascriptive bases, are definitely slated for 
high occupational status to those that overwhelmingly reinforce what are, 
in this respect, the “low” expectations of their members (the delinquent 
gang is at the extreme in this respect). But somewhere in the middle there 
is a set of peer groups in which the potentially conflicting elements of the 
cross pressure system meet, where those of higher family status but indif¬ 
ferent ability and those of lower family status but higher ability are together 
present. The peer group in this area is a mechanism for fixating the 
“independent vote.” It helps to test out the qualifications, other than 
academic achievement as such, of the candidate for higher status; and 
hence its acceptance or rejection can, along with the evaluating processes 
of the school, contribute to the general allocative process. 

Peer-group membership is a resultant of the preference of the individual 
within the available range on the one hand, acceptance by the other mem¬ 
bers on the other. Broadly, then, we suggest that the individual headed 
for higher occupational status will choose peer groups that tend on the 
whole to facilitate his progress in this direction. But his success in this 
respect is not only his own doing. He may find it easy or hard to gain 
acceptance. Though of course there are many complex problems in this 
area, we suggest that, statistically viewed, the rejections by peer groups 
of otherwise “qualified” persons are not likely to be too grossly dysfunc¬ 
tional; and, on the other side, the retention, by peer groups oriented to 

52. Robert K. Merton et al (eds.), Sociology Today (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1959). 
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lower eventual status, of persons of relatively high ability may, again 
statistically, be related to motivational weaknesses that eventually, in spite 
of current indications of ability, would impede success when tougher tests 
were applied. 

The broad bifurcation of the peer-group structure revealed by the 
Rutgers study thus seems to us to be analogous to the two-party system 
in politics. The latter may be viewed as a mechanism for allocating a 
fundamental societal resource, namely generalized support for political 
leadership, between groups oriented to more activistic or “liberal” political 
policies and those with more conservative policies. 53 The parties mediate 
between the focused responsibility of office on the one hand and the 
diversity of “interest groups” on the other. 

Similarly, with all the importance of qualitative differentiation, the 
educational system has a definite hierarchical structure in terms of educa¬ 
tional level attained, and the attainment of college entrance is the most 
significant single “cutting point” in this hierarchy. Those who reach the 
higher level are of diverse social origin, with a substantial contingent 
exposed to the cross-pressures of conflicting predisposing factors. The 
schools, by virtue of their commitments to universalistic standards of the 
evaluation of achievement and to the specificity of academic work, cannot 
serve as mediating integrating mechanisms except so far as types of schools 
themselves are differentiated. This seems to us to be an important aspect 
of the positive functional significance of the peer-group structure. It stands, 
as it were, “behind” the school, in that it can test out the strength of 
motivation and other factors in the capacity of individuals (in the diffuser 
contexts) for making the commitments that are essential for successful 
educational, and later occupational, performance. 

In relation to lower-status families, we suspect that there is a dual 
function. On the one hand, acceptance in the “right” kind of achievement- 
oriented peer group can be a major factor in reinforcing the child’s pre¬ 
dispositions, in terms of his own ability and its encouragement in the 
school, to transcend the expectations of his class origin. In such cases the 
peer group takes over a supportive function, which the family, by virtue 
of its status, cannot effectively perform and which the school, because it 
is the immediate agency of evaluation, also cannot perform. On the other 
hand, in a society where upward mobility is so highly valued, it is inevit¬ 
able that many lower-status families will have unrealistic expectations for 
their children. We suspect that in a statistically significant proportion of 
these cases the peer group performs the function of damping these unreal¬ 
istic expectations by providing for the child a network of associations that 

53. Cf. Talcott Parsons, “ ‘Voting’ and the Equilibrium of the American Political 
System” in E. L. Burdick and A. J. Brodbeck (eds.), American Voting Behavior (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1959). 
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do not encourage his ambitions to go beyond the levels his abilities would 
justify. In all such connections, however, it must be strongly emphasized 
that there are many individual cases in which the connections we suggest 
fail to work out; our generalization is statistical. 

We have now suggested three different contexts in which we think 
the available information about adolescent peer groups in American 
society fits with our view that it is a society with a strongly institutionalized 
normative culture oriented in terms of the values of instrumental activism. 
The crucial points are, first, that the peer group itself is not a system in 
which the individual is left without normative guidance to seek a merely 
arbitrary approval, but is a normatively structured social system; second, 
that the norms of this system are not unrelated to the general value 
structure of the society as we have outlined it, but can be interpreted as 
a differentiated subsystem of this normative structure in the context of 
socialization; finally, third, the peer-group system is itself differentiated in 
ways that seem to be functionally related to the exigencies of the selec¬ 
tion process in a highly differentiated yet mobile society. 

With these considerations in mind, let us now turn back to the family. 
Its place in the picture will provide an advantageous point of departure 
for taking up the problem of consumption raised in the first section. 

Like the peer group, the family also fills similar functions comple¬ 
mentary to the educational system. Since children are socialized by other 
agencies earlier and oftener, and since the father’s occupational role is 
largely distinct from ascriptive ties to the family, instrumental norms 
of achievement become increasingly independent of the familial context. 
The family itself becomes more than ever an area of controlled expressive 
gratification (but also of motivational management) where children may 
be heard as well as seen, where fathers may participate in domestic 
activities that would formerly have been incongruent with their previously 
fused roles as head of family and of family firm (or farm). 

It is central to our thesis of structural differentiation to see the impli¬ 
cations of the consequent functional specialization. When two functions, 
previously embedded in the same structure, are subsequently performed 
by two newly differentiated structures, they can both be fulfilled more 
intensively and with a greater degree of freedom, of mobility. The par¬ 
ticularities of either one no longer act as ascriptive limitations on the 
other. Thus, on the one hand, parents not only push their fledglings from 
the nest earlier and oftener through independence training, but—con¬ 
versely—they can allow them greater permissiveness on their return from 
flight. 

Insofar as the management of the individual personality is concerned, 
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the upgrading of achievement and the maintenance of discipline in certain 
areas thus becomes linked with the relaxation of that discipline in others. 
In this sense, both the family and the peer group may be seen as cases 
of the latter, focuses of “socialized regression” where an emotionally sup¬ 
portive floor is required under the demands of achievement in other 
contexts. If our position is correct that a general process of upgrading 
has made these demands greater in one direction, then it is possible to 
contend that greater permissiveness is a concomitant in another. 

Kluckhohn, among others, comments on the current expansion in 
America of aesthetic and expressive activities “greatly beyond mere ‘com¬ 
fort.’ ” 54 Riesman calls attention to the concern with taste in the wide¬ 
spread sophistication about food and dress. We suggest that this rise in 
aesthetic appreciation, in hedonism, if you will, is not merely an effort 
to establish new criteria of status through marginal differentiation 55 but 
mainly a heightened expressiveness—complementary to, rather than con¬ 
flicting with, a rise in instrumental demands for achievement. In addition 
to its being an instance of further differentiation, this phenomenon is also 
one of extension, in that it is manifested by a larger proportion of the 
population. 

CONSUMPTION AND THE NONECONOMIC RESOURCE 

The distinction between what is instrumental and what is expressive 
(or consummatory, to use the more inclusive term) should not, however, 
be equated with the distinction between production and consumption, in 
the conventional sense of economics. In economic parlance, only those 
resources generated within structural units in the society having economic 
primacy (broadly speaking, the business sector) are customarily regarded 
as production. Their utilization outside the “economy,” and particularly 
in the household, is seen as consumption. 

From the economist’s point of view, such terminology is of course 
justifiable, but a functional approach to the total social system requires 
that production and consumption be analyzed in terms of their specific 
relevance to each type of unit under consideration. Food, the consumable 
par excellence , is an essential resource for the human organism. What 
may be consumption from one point of view may not be from another. 
Take, for example, the so-called hard goods—such things as washing 
machines and dryers, dishwashers and power mowers. While in terms of 
economic production these are considered consumers’ goods, they are, for 
the household, factors of production, and otherwise serve as instrumental 

54. Clyde Kluckhohn, “The Evolution of Contemporary American Values,” Daedalus, 
Spring, 1958, p. 96. 

55. The Lonely Crowd, p. 153; pp. 171-172. 
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facilities that in part replace labor-input. Members of the household have, 
so to speak, made a decision to plow back a portion of their income into 
plant equipment; their “consumption” of these goods is, analytically speak¬ 
ing, actually an input of resources to the household. 

It may be fruitful to trace through some of the implications of such 
household capitalization in order to assess the consequences of what is 
ordinarily thought of as consumption. Members of the household, in 
sloughing off the drudgery of routine tasks on machines, are upgraded 
from such unskilled labor and “set free” for the further pursuit—on the 
one hand—of more constructive work (e.g., do-it-yourself improvements 
in the home, civic participation outside the home), or—on the other hand 
—of gratifying expressive needs (which, as we have maintained, is essen¬ 
tial to personality-management and not just hedonism). Again, one must 
look on such a process of specialization as affecting complementary func¬ 
tions at the same time. Not to be overlooked is the concomitant emancipa¬ 
tion of the labor force previously employed (by those who could afford 
it) in domestic service—a substantial reduction not solely due to the 
increased cost of such service. 

To use economic terms in a noneconomic context, as the household 
becomes more capital-intensive, the labor-input into household tasks is 
emancipated for higher-level activities. Thus to equate resources held by 
noneconomic structural units with consumption may be misleading in 
analyzing a total society. At times Riesman seems to adopt this approach. 
In characterizing the shift from inner- to other-direction, among other 
factors, by a solution of the problem of production, he tends to generalize 
the strictly economic interpretation to the total society and so equate 
consumption with everything “noneconomic.” 

[Other-directed people] move around ... in search of frontiers of consump¬ 
tion as well as of production. That is, they look for nice neighborhoods in 
which their children will meet nice people. Although much of the moving 
about in America today, within and between cities, is in search of better jobs, 
it is also in search of better neighborhoods and the better schools that go 
with them. 56 

If better neighborhoods and schools are to be viewed primarily as preferred 
markets for exchanging the currency of approval alone, then they are in¬ 
deed frontiers of consumption, although how long even the rapid fluctua¬ 
tions of such markets, or the constant moving about required to escape 
those declining, can keep the frontier open is another question. 

As an alternative approach, we suggest that there are many noneco¬ 
nomic resources that are generated by processes quite outside the struc¬ 
turally defined economic sphere, generated by a plowing-back of income 


56. Ibid., p. 66; pp. 87-88. 
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diverted from consumption. Our illustration of household capitalization 
is one example, not to mention the home itself (including the marginal 
utilities beyond having “a roof over one’s head”), schools, and many 
public facilities, but—most crucial of all—the personalities of members 
of the society. 

We should try to make as clear as possible the analytical complexity 
of the problem involved here. We have taken the position that in the 
analytical economic sense a very important component of household 
consumption is properly to be regarded as investment in the greater 
effectiveness of the operation of the household. In this respect the house¬ 
hold may be regarded as analogous to a firm. But a firm is an organized 
social unit with primacy of economic production as its definition of func¬ 
tion, symbolized by profit as the measure of its effectiveness. The house¬ 
hold, on the other hand, is definitely not a firm; its primary functions in 
the society are noneconomic, belonging in the area which, technically, 
we call “pattern-maintenance.” In this particular case the primary output 
is motivational commitment to the type of achievement valued in the 
society, a commitment which in turn is one major component of “capacity 
for role-performance.” 

This capacity in turn constitutes one of the primary factors of produc¬ 
tion in the economist’s sense, namely labor. It therefore enters into the 
economy, analytically considered, in the first instance (though not solely) 
through the medium of the labor force, part of which is employed in 
business enterprises, but an important and probably increasing part in 
organizations that have primacies in other directions than production. 
The essential point here is that the generation of these factors of produc¬ 
tion is not itself a process of production in the economist’s sense, but 
nevertheless the process of generation involves an economic—in this 
sense, a “productive”—component. 

PERSONALITY AS RESOURCE 

In The Affluent Society, Galbraith draws attention to the importance 
of what we call noneconomic resources, particularly to those generated by 
means of governmental expenditures. 57 His theory of social balance stresses 
their current deficiency and ascribes it to the aversion to public expendi¬ 
tures and the difficulties of justifying costs and benefits. But he stresses, 
above all, the importance of the human individual as a resource to the 
society as a whole and of building up the capacities of that resource 
through investment in education. In doing so, he points out how the 
concept of consumption is linked with earlier conditions: 

57. J. K. Galbraith, The Affluent Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958). 
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A century ago, when educational outlays were not intimately related to pro¬ 
duction, men sensibly confined the word investment to the increase in capital 
which brought a later increase in product. Education was a consumer outlay. 
The popular usage has never been revised . 58 

Human development, in other words, is what economists have long termed an 
external economy . 59 

He also points out how societal development, through what we have 
called upgrading, has increased the importance of human resources: 

However, with the development of a great and complex industrial plant, and 
even more with the development of a great and sophisticated body of basic 
science and of experience in its application, all this has been changed . . . 
modern economic activity requires a great number of trained and qualified 
people. Investment in human beings is, prima facie, as important as investment 
in material capital . 60 

Thus the process of generating societal resources does not stop with 
the attainment of a mature economy as an end-of-the-line. Indeed, this 
stage, by progressively emancipating personality resources from lower-level 
resources, is antecedent to bringing a really crucial focus to bear on their 
full development. In the earlier stages of societal development, not only 
property but human services have tended to be ascriptively bound. For 
personal capacities to become a fully fluid resource for societal func¬ 
tions, these ascriptive bonds must dissolve and be replaced by other alloca¬ 
tive mechanisms. We interpret the process under analysis here as the 
latest major stage in this development toward greater mobility of human 
resources. 

We think Durkheim was aware of this when he affirmed that as the 
complexity of society increases through the division of labor, individuals 
face demands for “greater specialization, harder work, and intensification 
of their faculties.” 61 He goes on to say that these demands need not imply 
social regimentation of the individual, for specialization of functions brings 
about flexibility and individual variety by giving the individual progressive 
independence from ascribed ties. 

. . . independence is not a pristine fact in societies, since originally the indi¬ 
vidual is absorbed in the group. But we have seen that independence later 
appears and progresses regularly with the division of labor . 62 

It is none the less true that individualism has developed in absolute value by 
penetrating into regions which originally were closed to it . 63 

58. Ibid., p. 274. 

59. Ibid., p. 275. 

60. Ibid., pp. 271-272. 

61. Emile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in Society (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1933), pp. 336-337. 

62. Ibid., p. 287. 

63. Ibid., p. 198. 
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The development of individualism and the intensification of the 
faculties of individuals, then, are dependent on the development of society. 
Further, such development does not reach the point where the individual 
must (or can) proceed entirely on his own. The link between character 
and society does not break. Thus we agree with Riesman when he says 
that “the product now in demand is neither a staple nor a machine; it is 
a personality” 6 * But, we add, a product in the sense of a highly developed 
resource, not a product marketed for peer consumption alone. 

In this connection, a study by Miriam Johnson 65 of a sample of college 
women reveals some interesting evidence about the attitudes of prospective 
mothers toward children. On the basis of responses from her subjects, she 
classified them on a Guttman scale as being either instrument^ or expres¬ 
sive. She found that the former were more likely to want an occupation 
outside of the home—to be teachers at more advanced levels, or social 
workers or technicians of various sorts. The latter, if they planned to 
work at all, tended to want to teach very young children or to be private 
secretaries. 

In addition, the instrumental girls wanted more children than did the 
expressive girls and expected to get gratification from training them for 
adulthood; they were already looking ahead to the time when their as yet 
unborn children would enter society as full-fledged members. The expres¬ 
sive girls expected to “enjoy” their children in and for themselves. The 
correlation between wanting larger families and thinking in terms of their 
mature development is significant. We consider socialization, including the 
agencies of family, school, and peer group, as the process by which per¬ 
sonality as a resource is generated. In addition, we would include the 
necessary “plant equipment” to implement this process. The increased 
activity of parents, particularly mothers, in civic affairs as well as P.T.A. 
and church activities, is a manifestation of concern over maintaining and 
developing those facilities. 

PERSONAL RELATIONS 

We have, up to this point, stressed personality as a resource in per¬ 
forming increasingly upgraded and specialized functions. In the attainment 
of collective goals, such functions have of necessity to be integrated; the 
proliferation of roles must be organized in highly complex collectivities. 
As Riesman says, “People, therefore, become the central problem of 
industry .” 66 

64. The Lonely Crowd , p. 46; 64. (Italics in original.) 

65. Miriam Johnson, “Instrumental and Expressive Components in the Personalities of 
Women,” Ph.D. dissertation, Radcliffe College, 1955. 

66. The Lonely Crowd, p. 132; 152. 
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It is easy, perhaps a pardonable error, to write off the efforts to solve 
the problem of coordination as manipulation, groupism, or “togetherness,” 
and to lump them all together under the rubric of the “social ethic,” as 
Whyte has done. But it is another matter to come up with effective 
organization—a resource in itself. No doubt some of the efforts have 
backfired or been characterized by crudity, and the adverse criticism they 
have elicited may prove to be salutary. But inadequacy in solving a 
problem does not mean that the problem does not exist or is not worth 
solving. The division of labor necessitates group coordination and demands 
that individuals acquire the necessary role-skills to make coordination 
possible. 

Problems of social organization are, of course, not li m ited to occupa¬ 
tional contexts, but apply to human relationships generally. The activism 
that has characterized American mastery of production applies equally to 
mastery of personal relationships (this does not mean “domination” of 
other people). In extending the development of resources to a more 
organized and differentiated set of mechanisms for developing and regulat¬ 
ing personality, the constellation of role-relationships that constitute it 
becomes, in the last analysis, the crucial link between character and 
society. It seems to us, for example, that it is this particular emphasis that 
lies behind the American psychoanalytic stress on the ego—a product of 
social interaction—as opposed to the more European interest in the id— 
a given. Kluckhohn observes a “rise in ‘psychological values’ related to 
mental health, the education and training of children, and the like .” 67 We 
interpret this rise as an increasing concern with the production of per¬ 
sonality through socialization. 

In presenting our alternative interpretation, we by no means intend to 
overlook empirical instances where, as Riesman observes, there are low 
occupational commitments, where standards of achievement have declined, 
where the socialization process has turned out passive approval-seekers. 
But we believe that the empirical issues we have raised indicate that the 
other side of the picture deserves serious attention. If our interpretation 
is correct, the developmental trends we have outlined—not the failures— 
define the main stream. 


67. Kluckhohn, op, cit p. 105. 
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A CHANGING AMERICAN CHARACTER? 
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from the time of Tocqueville and John Stuart Mill, Western intel¬ 
lectuals have questioned the fate of human individuality in a mass society. 
As political and social rights have been extended to ever larger proportions 
of national populations, many have seen an accompanying trend toward 
the reduction of personal freedom and individuality. The rule by the 
mob, or the tyranny by the majority, have been the threatening images 
in the minds of theorists writing in this intellectual tradition. Recently, 
these images have been supplemented by a perception of widespread 
anxiety and restlessness in modern life, attributed to the loss of clearly 
specified goals and values which once existed in more close-knit social 
structures. 

To this continuing tradition of social criticism David Riesman has 
been an outstanding recent contributor. In The Lonely Crowd, especially, 
he has tried to describe systematically the impact of industrialization and 
urbanization on the everyday relations of men . 1 In doing so, his approach 

1. Riesman discusses the impact of demographic trends as well as technological change. 
He argues that a “society of high growth potential develops in its typical members a social 
character whose conformity is insured by their tendency to follow tradition,” while the 
period of “transitional population growth” (the nineteenth century) is associated with an 
inner-directed personality, and the period of incipient population decline (the twentieth 
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is strikingly similar to those of Karl Marx and Thorstein Veblen, to take 
two key figures who linked technology and social change. Marx and 
Veblen related technological developments to class relationships, and 
subsequently to the social organization of whole societies. Riesman has 
written a book-length interpretation of Veblen and explicitly acknowledges 
his debt to Erich Fromm and C. Wright Mills, two social scientists who 
have elaborated many of Marx’s insights on the consequences of industriali¬ 
zation. Although Riesman’s theory seems applicable to much of world 
history, he concentrates his analysis on, and draws his evidence from, the 
differences between nineteenth-century and twentieth-century capitalist 
society in America. The main consequence of technological change in 
this period is said to be a transformation of the modal American character 
from inner-direction to other-direction. Much of this essay will be devoted 
to discussing the historical adequacy of this interpretation. Before present¬ 
ing some of the historical evidence, I shall briefly sketch the major con¬ 
nections Riesman perceives between changes in technology and changes 
in social character. 


Capitalism and Other-Direction 

Riesman considers the economic order, as it affects social character, 
under three aspects: production (or the technological problem of physical 
objects), customers (marketing), and colleagues (intra-firm relations). In 
the early period of industrialism the emphasis was on production; this was 
followed by an increasing concern with customers; and today the crucial 
problem is that of relations between colleagues. Riesman agrees with 
Marx about the consequences for the worker of the early period, during 
which the stress is on production: 

It seems possible that the open class struggle is characteristic of societies in 
the stage of transitional growth [i.e., of production primacy]—this is the 
period that Marx lived in and observed in western Europe—while in these 
same societies in the stage of incipient decline the social struggle goes on pri¬ 
marily among people of nominally identical class and status positions, that 
is, among the vastly increased and differentiated middle classes. [34n] 

In effect, Riesman argues that during the period of industrial expan¬ 
sion those involved in the market faced problems about things rather 
than about people, whether as customers or as colleagues. Scarcity of 


century) with other-direction. This connection between demographic trends and social 
character will be discussed more fully later in the paper. The quotations above are taken 
from page 9 of the original edition of The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950). All subsequent page references to Riesman’s work will be from this original 
edition; for convenience, these references will be given in brackets in the text, imme¬ 
diately following the quotation. 
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goods and relatively inefficient means of handling the technological prob¬ 
lems of extraction, transportation, and manufacturing overshadowed the 
concern with marketing and personal relations. 

Thus for the inner-directed man production is seen and experienced in terms 
of technological and intellectual processes rather than in terms of human coop¬ 
eration. Human relations in industry, as well as relations among industries and 
between industry and society as a whole, seem to the inner-directed man to 
be managed by the anonymous cooperation brought about through the “in¬ 
visible hand.” [115] 

According to Riesman, propitiating the customer was unnecessary because 
the customer had nowhere else to go, and the general scarcity of goods 
admitted no likelihood of overproduction. 

The increase in available goods and the problem of overproduction 
bring about a change in the policies and character of the entrepreneur. 
He becomes an “other-directed person [who] gives up the one-face policy 
of the inner-directed man for a multiface policy that he sets in secrecy 
and varies with each set of encounters.” [147] This he does not only in 
his relations with customers, but also in his relations with colleagues: 

We can contrast the small grocer who must please his individual patrons, per¬ 
haps by a “counter-side manner,” with the chain-store employee who must 
please both the patrons and his co-workers in the shop; indeed, in pleasing 
the patrons he cannot antagonize the co-workers. . . . The colleague, like the 
peer-grouper, is the very person with whom one engages in competition for 
the scarce commodity of approval and the very person to whom one looks for 
guidance as to what is desirable [140; emphasis mine, SMLJ 

The eclipse of production problems by marketing or customer relations, 
and by the new problem of propitiating colleagues and workers, is both 
favored by, and fosters, other-direction as the ascendant social character. 
Success in a bureaucracy, and in the proliferating service occupations of 
modern society, depends primarily on the ability to get along well with 
others. A premium is therefore set on skill in the manipulation of people. 

Riesman does not view the relationship between economic change and 
social character as a one-way relationship. While the technological changes 
which accompany advanced industrialization facilitate the emergence of 
other-direction, the spread of this new character-type itself reduces pres¬ 
sures to achieve. Ambition diminishes, and personality-oriented behavior 
supplants the older work-orientation: 

“Ambition” I define as an indoctrination of goals in the period of inner-direc¬ 
tion; it is a striving for fame or for goodness but always for clear goals: to get 
the job, to win the battle, to build the bridge. Competition in the era depend¬ 
ing on inner-direction is frequently ruthless, but at the same time people are 
in no doubt as to their place in the race—and that there is a race. If they feel 
guilt it is when they fail, not when they succeed. By contrast, “antagonistic 
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cooperation” may be defined as an inculcated striving among the groups af¬ 
fected by other-direction. Here the important thing is not the goal but the 
relationship to the “others”; not one’s own victory but the others’ failure. In 
this new-style competition people are often in doubt whether there is a race 
at all, and if so, what its goals are. Since they are supposed to be cooperative 
rather than rivalrous, they may well feel guilt about success. LI04-105] 

In making this distinction, Riesman argues that specialization in large 
corporations and public bureaucracies, with its increased emphasis on the 
successful handling of others, rather than on coping with things, causes a 
loss of productive skills akin to the loss of individuality. “If one is success¬ 
ful in one’s craft, one is forced to leave it.” [133] Demonstration of skill 
qualifies one for promotion to the better paid ranks of the personality 
specialists. The best workers become foremen, the competent engineers 
are made managers, the leading scholars in universities become administra¬ 
tors. This is a distinctive twentieth-century phenomenon, for in the smaller 
enterprises of the last century there was no need for this kind of specializa¬ 
tion. 

To be sure, business was always work with people. But when the size of enter¬ 
prises was small, the head could remain a colleague among other colleagues; 
he did not cut connections entirely and enter a new milieu. William Allen 
White’s Autobiography shows that he was able to maintain all his life the 
amiable fiction that he was only a working man. [133-134] 

These changes in economic life, together with increasing urbanization, 
have “necessitated” a change in social character and values by altering 
the processes of socialization. Adults have learned that success depends 
more and more on winning the good opinion of others, of both clients and 
colleagues. Gradually they come to feel the importance of teaching their 
children to succeed by courting popularity. But the family itself has also 
become less important as an agency of socialization. The near monopoly 
in this task once held by the farm and small-town family has been invaded 
by the competing agencies of the urban peer group, the teacher, and the 
mass media. The child must respond to a wide range of people and situa¬ 
tions, which radically complicates the socialization problem. Thus a quali¬ 
tative change occurs in social character, from inner-direction (responding 
to a fixed, internal code of morality) to other-direction (responding to 
demands of others in complex situations). Characterological change hastens 
a shift in social values, notably a decline in individualism and a subversion 
of the desire to achieve. Rate-busting, or any outstanding performance, 
is strongly discouraged by one’s peers. Aggressive individualism and com¬ 
petition are modified by the diffuse imperative of antagonistic cooperation. 
The impact of the changing occupational structure and of increased bureau¬ 
cratization is portrayed by Riesman as the collapse of individualism before 
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the “change in paths to success and the requirement of more ‘socialized’ 
behavior both for success and for marital and personal adaptation.” [22] 
The resulting other-directed man is characterized by (1) orientation toward 
situational rather than internalized goals, (2) extreme sensitivity to the 
opinions of others, (3) excessive need for approval, (4) conformity on 
internal experience as well as on externals, (5) loss of achievement- 
orientation, and (6) loss of individualism. 

This, then, is the sequence of characterological changes posited by 
Riesman. In the following sections, I will present evidence that the per¬ 
sonality traits of the other-directed man have to a considerable extent 
always existed in the American character and that the values of achieve¬ 
ment and individualism persist in American society. 


The Materialistic Interpretation of Value Change 

The analysis of change in social character and values set forth in The 
Lonely Crowd emphasizes “materialistic” factors. It assumes that a certain 
type of social character is necessary for each type of economic organization, 
e.g., large-scale bureaucracies; and that, when a particular set of values or 
a specific social character is needed, social conditions sooner or later create 
such values and such character. But while these assumptions are probably 
valid, the analytic model is oversimplified. Like other materialistic inter¬ 
pretations of history, this scheme tends to ignore the possibility that values 
may themselves induce change: in particular, that values may be decisive 
factors in changing social character. In The Lonely Crowd, values are 
treated as dependent variables, changing in response to shifts in techno¬ 
logical development and economic organization. This view of change in 
values as primarily a by-product of other social processes leads to a misin¬ 
terpretation of the work of Max Weber, who so often stressed the possibility 
of values acting as an independent source of change. Weber’s thesis con- 
. cerning the role of the Protestant ethic in the genesis of capitalism is turned 
on its head: 

Indeed, just as the rapid accumulation of productive capitalism requires that 
people be imbued with the “Protestant Ethic” (as Max Weber characterized 
one manifestation of what is here termed inner-direction), so also the de¬ 
creased number of progeny [in the contemporary American family] requires 
a profound change in values —a change so deep that, in all probability, it has 
to be rooted in character structure. [18; my emphasis] 

Weber’s thesis in The Protestant Ethic does not, however, support 
this point made in The Lonely Crowd. The two arguments are not logi¬ 
cally parallel, but opposed to each other, as an examination of the differ- 
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ent uses of the word “requires” shows. Weber argued that a value-system 
compatible with the attitudes and behavior necessary to institutionalize 
capitalist economic practices is a prerequisite for the development of 
this type of economic organization. Riesman’s argument is not that a 
value-system compatible with the stabilization of the small nuclear family 
is a prerequisite to a reduction in family size; rather he argues that one 
of the necessary consequences of the emergence of the small family 
pattern is a change in values. Values do not change or determine any¬ 
thing important, but merely submit to the demands of the material situ¬ 
ation. 

This methodological commitment to a “superstructural” view of 
values makes Riesman neglect the possibility that the “other-directedness” 
of American society might be as much an outgrowth and elaboration of 
persistent traits in the American value-system, as a result of changes in 
technology. For whereas Riesman emphasizes the rise of a new value- 
system as the product of a changing technology, it is possible to argue, 
as did Weber in the case of the genesis of capitalism, that the prevalence 
of certain values is a prerequisite to other-directedness, and that it is 
the interplay of these values with the material conditions that leads to 
the apparent increase in other-directedness. 


The Unchanging American Character 

The evidence that points in this direction was not unknown to the 
authors of The Lonely Crowd. Early in the book they remark that some 
of the defining traits of other-directedness (specifically, extreme sensitivity 
to others and internal conformity) were also noted by many of the cele¬ 
brated nineteenth-century foreign travelers: 

Yet in some respects this type [the other-directed man] is strikingly similar 
to the American, whom Tocqueville and other curious and astonished visitors 
from Europe, even before the Revolution, thought to be a new kind of man. 
Indeed, travelers’ reports on America impress us with their unanimity. The 
American is said to be shallower, freer with his money, friendlier, more un¬ 
certain of himself and his values, more demanding of approval than the Euro¬ 
pean. It all adds up to a pattern which, without stretching matters too far, 
resembles the kind of character that a number of social scientists have seen 
as developing in contemporary, highly industrialized, and bureaucratic Amer¬ 
ica: Fromm’s “marketeer,” Mills “fixer,” Arnold Green’s “middle-class male 
child.” [19-20] 2 


2. Perhaps the first to note the similarity between Riesman’s description of the “other- 
directed” character and the foreign travelers’ analyses of the social character of the 
American was the political scientist Gabriel Almond. After reading early mimeographed 
materials that later formed part of The Lonely Crowd, Almond commented that “Bryce 
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But in making this statement Riesman is far from admitting the preva¬ 
lence of other-direction in colonial days, or even in the early nineteenth 
century. He mentions these reports, which seem to contradict his thesis, 
only to warn us against concluding from the similarities of behavior be¬ 
tween the nineteenth-century American of Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America and the contemporary, urban, middle-class American of The 
Lonely Crowd, that other-direction has always been characteristic of 
America. His way of discounting the travelers’ reports is to claim that 
they foresaw rather than saw America. Also, so Riesman argues, Tocque- 
ville and most of the other travelers were well-to-do or aristocrats, and 
drew their information from snobbish, arriviste Americans who described 
their own countrymen in the language used by the anti-American, Euro¬ 
pean upper class. The travelers failed to depict the inner- directed men 
around them, because their interests and backgrounds led them to de¬ 
scribe Americans by what differentiated them from Europeans. Presum¬ 
ably, though Riesman does not make this explicit, Americans of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, though inner-directed when com¬ 
pared with the contemporary American, were more other-directed than 
the Europeans of their day. 

I shall try to demonstrate below that the foreign travelers’ accounts of 
American life, manners, and character traits seriously challenge the thesis 
that American character has been transformed during the past century 
and a half. It is thus unfortunate that the authors of The Lonely Crowd 
cite so few historical references to illustrate the American character in 
the earlier period. They excuse this dearth by commenting that “On the 
general problem of whether there is an American character, and if so 
what are its sources, and how such questions might be investigated . . .” 
they found the works of Oscar Handlin, and the classic sociological in¬ 
vestigation, The Polish Peasant , more fruitful than the writings of Tocque- 
ville and other foreign travelers. [20] 3 

Since the exact nature of the observations of the nineteenth-century 
American by the foreign travelers is so important for the main argument, 
it is worth listening to some of these visitors to the America of yesteryear 
who saw, or “foresaw,” the other-directed man of today. Harriet Marti- 
neau, in particular, at times might be paraphrasing from The Lonely 
Crowd in her description of the American of 1830. 


to an extent anticipated a hypothesis later developed by Erich Fromm and elaborated by 
David Riesman.” (The American People and Foreign Policy [New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1950], p. 35.) 

3. However, as far as I can determine, Riesman never cites Handlin elsewhere in the 
book, and makes only one other reference to The Polish Peasant in documenting the role 
of the press in reconstructing traditional attitudes and behavior. On the other hand, he 
does quote a number of passages from Tocqueville that seemingly help to substantiate 
differences between the 1830’s and the present. 
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[Americans] may travel over the world, and find no society but their own 
which will submit to the restraint of perpetual caution, and reference to the 
opinions of others. They may travel over the whole world, and find no country 
but their own where the very children beware of getting into scrapes, and talk 
of the effect of actions upon people’s minds; where the youth of society deter¬ 
mine in silence what opinions they shall bring forward, and what avow only 
in the family circle; where women write miserable letters, almost universally, 
because it is a settled matter that it is unsafe to commit oneself on paper; and 
where elderly people seem to lack almost universally that faith in principles 
which inspires a free expression of them at any time, and under all cir¬ 
cumstances. . . . 

There is fear of vulgarity, fear of responsibility; and above all, fear of 
singularity. . . . There is something little short of disgusting to the stranger 
who has been unused to witness such want of social confidence, in the caution 
which presents probably the strongest aspect of selfishness that he has ever 
seen. The Americans of the northern states are, from education and habit, so 
accustomed to the caution of which I speak, as to be unaware of its extent 
and singularity. . . . 

Few persons [Americans] really doubt this when the plain case is set down 
before them. They agree to it in church on Sundays, and in conversation by 
the fireside: and the reason why they are so backward as they are to act upon 
it in the world, is that habit and education are too strong for them. They have 
worn their chains so long that they feel them less than might be supposed. 4 

Harriet Martineau is only one observer of early American life, and 
not necessarily more reliable than others. But it is significant that her 
comments on American “other-directedness” and conformism do not flow, 
as do those of many other nineteenth-century visitors who made com¬ 
parable observations, from fear or dislike of democracy. Many upper- 
class visitors, such as Tocqueville or Ostrogorski, saw a threat to genuine 
individuality and creativity in political and intellectual life, in the fact that 
democracy and equalitarianism give the masses access to elites, and that 
the latter must therefore be slaves to public opinion in order to survive. 
Harriet Martineau, as a left-wing English liberal, did not come to America 
with such fears or beliefs. She remained an ardent admirer of American 
democracy, even though she ultimately decided that “the worship of 
Opinion is, at this day, the established religion of the United States.” 6 

The most celebrated post-Civil War nineteenth-century English visitor 
to America, James Bryce, saw inherent in American society “self-distrust, 
a despondency, a disposition to fall into line, to acquiesce in the dominant 
opinion. . . This “tendency to acquiescence and submission” is not to be 
“confounded with the tyranny of the majority . . . [it] does not imply any 
compulsion exerted by the majority,” in the sense discussed by Tocqueville. 
Rather Bryce, like Harriet Martineau fifty years earlier, described what 

4. Harriet Martineau, Society in America (New York: Saunders and Otlay, 1837), III, 
14-15, 17. (Emphasis mine.) 

5. Ibid., p. 7. 
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he felt to be a basic psychological trait of Americans, their “fatalism,” 
which involved a “loss of resisting power, a diminished sense of personal 
responsibility, and of the duty to battle for one’s own opinions. . . .” 6 

Although Harriet Martineau and James Bryce stand out among nine¬ 
teenth-century visitors in specifying that these other-directed traits were 
deeply rooted in the personalities of many Americans, the general be¬ 
havioral manifestations that they and Tocqueville reported were men¬ 
tioned by many other foreign travelers. For example, a summary of the 
writings of English travelers from 1785-1835 states that one important 
characteristic mentioned in a number of books “was the acute sensitive¬ 
ness to opinion that the average American revealed.” 7 A German aristo¬ 
crat, who became a devotee of American democracy and a citizen of the 
country, stated in the 183Q’s that, “Nothing can excite the contempt of an 
educated European more than the continual fears and apprehensions in 
which even the ‘most enlightened citizens’ of the United States seem to 
live with regard to their next neighbors, lest their actions, principles, 
opinions and beliefs should be condemned by their fellow creatures.” 8 
An interpreter of nineteenth-century foreign opinion, John Graham Brooks, 
mentions various other writers who noted the unwillingness of Americans 
to be critical of each other. He quotes James Muirhead, the English editor 
of the Baedeker guide to the United States, as saying: “Americans in¬ 
vented the slang word ‘kicker,’ but so far as I could see, their vocabulary 
is here miles ahead of their practice; they dream noble deeds, but do not 
do them; Englishmen ‘kick’ much better without having a name for it.” 
Brooks suggested that it was the American “hesitation to face unpleasant 
facts rather than be disagreeable and pugnacious about them, after the 
genius of our English cousins, that calls out the criticism.” 0 

The observation that the early Americans were cautious and sensitive 
has been made not only by foreign visitors but also, at different times, by 
Americans—as in fact many of the foreign authors report. In 1898, the 
American writer John Jay Chapman echoed Tocqueville’s dictum of 
seventy years before, that he knew “of no country in which there is so 
little independence of mind and real freedom of discussion as in America.” 
Chapman saw the general caution and desire to please as the source of 
many of the ills of his day. 

“Live and let live,” says our genial prudence. Well enough, but mark the 
event. No one ever lost his social standing merely because of his offenses, but 

6. James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1912), 
II, 351-352. 

7. Jane L. Mesick, The English Traveller in America 1785-1835 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1922), p. 301. 

8. Francis J. Grund, Aristocracy in America (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1959), 
p. 162; see also pp. 52 and 157 for further comments. 

9. J. G. Brooks, As Others See Us (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1908), p. 95. 
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because of the talk about them. As free speech goes out the rascals come in. 

Speech is a great part of social life, but not the whole of it. Dress, bearing, 
expression, betray a man, customs show character, all these various utterances 
mingle and merge into the general tone which is the voice of a national tem¬ 
perament; private motive is lost in it. 

This tone penetrates and envelops everything in America. It is impossible 
to condemn it altogether. This desire to please, which has so much of the 
shopman’s smile in it, graduates at one end of the scale into a general kindli¬ 
ness, into public benefactions, hospitals, and college foundations; at the other 
end it is seen melting into a desire to efface one’s self rather than give offense, 
to hide rather than be noticed. 

In Europe, the men in the pit at the theatre stand up between the acts, 
face the house, and examine the audience at leisure. The American dares not 
do this. He cannot stand the isolation, nor the publicity. The American in a 
horse car can give his seat to a lady, but dares not raise his voice while the 
conductor tramps over his toes. 10 

Although these accounts by travelers and American essayists cannot 
be taken as conclusive proof of an unchanging American character, they 
do suggest that Riesman’s thesis of a changing American character may be 
incorrect. 


The Unchanging American Values 
and Their Connection with American Character 

Fully as much as by the other-directedness of Americans, the foreign 
travelers were also impressed by two basic value orientations—the Amer¬ 
ican insistence on equality in social relations, and on achievement in one’s 
career. Indeed, many perceived an intimate connection between the other- 
directed behavior they witnessed and the prevalence of these values, such 
that the behavior could not be understood without reference to them. An 
analysis of the writings of hundreds of British travelers in America before 
the Civil War reports: “Most prominent of the many impressions that 
Britons took back with them [between 1836 and 1860] was the aggressive 
egalitarianism of the people.” 11 If one studies the writings of such cele¬ 
brated European visitors as Harriet Martineau, the Trollopes (both 
mother and son), Tocqueville, or James Bryce, it is easy to find many 
observations documenting this point. 12 

Baedeker’s advice to any European planning to visit the United States 


10. The Selected Writings of John Jay Chapman (New York: Doubleday Anchor, 
1959), p.278. 

11. Max Berger, The British Traveller in America, 1836-1860 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943), pp. 54-55. 

12. For some detailed citations and references see S. M. Lipset, “Stability in the 
Midst of Change,” The Social Welfare Forum, 1959 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959), pp. 16-18. See also Henry Steele Commager, America in Perspective (New 
York: Random House, 1947), pp. xvi-xvii. 
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in the late nineteenth or early twentieth century was that he “should, from 
the outset, reconcile himself to the absence of deference, or servility, on 
the part of those he considers his social inferiors.” 13 A detailed examina¬ 
tion of the comments of European visitors from 1890 to 1910 reports 
general agreement concerning the depth and character of American 
equalitarianism. 

Whether they liked what they saw or not, most foreign observers did not 
doubt that America was a democratic society. . . . Different occupations, of 
course, brought differences in prestige, but neither the occupation nor the 
prestige implied any fundamental difference in the value of individuals. . . . 
The similarity of conclusions based on diverse observations was simply an¬ 
other indication of the absence of sharp class differences. Even hostile visitors 
confirmed this judgment. . . . Some foreign observers found the arrogance 
of American workers intolerable. 14 

Even today this contrast between Europe and America with respect to 
patterns of equality in interpersonal relations among men of different 
social positions is striking. A comparison of writings of European visitors 
at the turn of this century with those made by British groups visiting here 
to study American industrial methods since World War II states that “the 
foreign descriptions of . . . America in 1890 and 1950 are remarkably 
similar. . . . The British teams [in the 1950’s reported] . . . the same 
values . . . which impressed visitors a half century ago. Like them they 
found the American worker is more nearly the equal of other members 
of society than the European, with respect not only to his material pros¬ 
perity, but also to . . . the attitudes of others toward him.” 15 And this 
attitude is apparent at other levels of American society as well. As one 
commentator put it, when describing the high-status Europeans who have 
come to America in recent years as political refugees from Nazism and 
Communism: 

With his deep sense of class and status, integration in American society is 

13. Quoted by Philip Burne-Jones, Dollars and Democracy (London: Sidney Appleton, 
1904), p. 69. Burne-Jones agrees with Baedeker and tells his English readers to follow his 
good advice, because he who “doesn’t do so . . . will probably live in a perpetual state of 
indignation and annoyance . . . [since Americans at every social level think] that they 
are really every bit as good as you are, in a country where all social distinctions are sup¬ 
posed to be non-existent.” (Ibid.) 

14. Robert W. Smuts, European Impressions of the American Worker (New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1953), pp. 3-7. It is interesting to note the similarities of the com¬ 
plaints of presumably conservative upper-class Europeans of the 1890’s who found “the 
arrogance of American workers intolerable” with the complaint of Frances Trollope in 
1830 concerning that “coarse familiarity, untempered by any shadow of respect, which 
is assumed by the grossest and lowest in their intercourse with the highest and most re¬ 
fined,” or those of her son Anthony who visited America in 1860 and objected that “the 
man to whose service one is entitled answers one with determined insolence.” See Frances 
Trollope, Domestic Manners of the Americans (London: Whittaker, Treacher and Co., 
1832), p. 109, and Anthony Trollope, North America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), 
P* 77. 

15. Smuts, op. cit., p. 54. 
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not easy for the emigre. The skilled engineer or physician who . . . finally 
establishes himself in his profession, discovers that he does not enjoy the same 
exalted status that he would have had in the old country. I met several young 
Croatian doctors in the Los Angeles area who were earning $25,000 to 
$35,000 a year, but still felt declassed. 16 

American emphasis on equalitarianism as a dominant value, which 
has persisted from our early national history down to the present, is sig¬ 
nificant in determining what to many of the Europeans were three closely 
related processes: competition, status uncertainty, and conformity. Tocque- 
ville, for example, argued that equalitarianism maximizes competition 
among the members of a society. In his description of democracy’s de¬ 
struction of aristocracy he says, “They have swept away the privileges 
of some of their fellow creatures which stood in their way, but they have 
opened the door to universal competition.” 17 And Smuts’ study, cited 
above, draws on a number of comments to conclude that “social and 
economic democracy in America, far from mitigating competition for 
social status, intensified it.” 18 

But if equalitarianism fosters competition for status, the .combination 
of the two values of equality and achievement results, according to many 
of the travelers, in an amorphous social structure in which individuals are 
uncertain about their social position. In fact, those travelers who were so 
impressed with the pervasive equalitarianism of American society also 
suggested that, precisely as a result of the emphasis on equality and op¬ 
portunity, Americans were more status-conscious than those who lived in 
the more aristocratic societies of Europe. They believed, for example, that 
it was easier for the nouveaux riches to be accepted in European high 
society than in American. British travelers before the Civil War noted that 
Americans seemed to love titles more than Englishmen. European ob¬ 
servers, from Harriet Martineau and Frances Trollope in the 1830’s to 
James Bryce in the 1880’s, 19 and Denis Brogan in recent years, have 
pointed out that the actual strength of equality as a dominant American 
value, with the consequent lack of any well-defined deference structure 
linked to a legitimate aristocratic tradition where the propriety of social 
rankings is unquestioned, forces Americans to emphasize status back¬ 
ground and symbolism. 20 As the latter has remarked, the American value- 

16. Bogden Radista, “Clash of Two Immigrant Generations,” Commentary, 25 (1958), 

12 . 

17. Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York: Vintage Books, 1959), 
II, 146. 

18. Smuts, op. cit., p. 13. 

19. For citations and references in the foreign traveler literature see S. M. Lipset, op. 
cit., pp. 32-35. 

20. “It is only an apparent contradiction in terms to assert that the fundamental demo¬ 
cratic and egalitarian character of American life is demonstrated by the ingenuity and 
persistence shown in inventing marks of difference and symbols of superiority. In a truly 
class-conscious and caste-dominated society, the marks of difference are universally rec- 
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system has formed “a society which, despite all efforts of school, advertis¬ 
ing, clubs and the rest, makes the creation of effective social barriers 
difficult and their maintenance a perpetually repeated task. American 
social fences have to be continually repaired; in England they are like 
wild hedges, they grow if left alone.” 21 

Status-striving and the resultant conformism has not been limited 
solely, or even primarily, to the more well-to-do classes in American 
society. Many of the early nineteenth-century travelers commented on the 
extent to which workers attempted to imitate middle-class styles of life 
in their consumption. Smuts notes that visitors at the turn of this century 
were struck by “what they regarded as the spendthrift pattern of the 
American worker’s life;” Paul Bourget, a French observer, interpreted 
this behavior as reflecting “the profound feeling of equality [in America 
which] urges them to make a show.” As Werner Sombart, the German 
sociologist and economist, put it, “since all are seeking success . . . every¬ 
one is forced into a struggle to beat every other individual; and a steeple¬ 
chase begins . . . that differs from all other races in that the goal is not 
fixed but constantly moves even further away from the runners.” And in 
an equalitarian democracy “the universal striving for success [becomes a 
major cause of] . . . the worker’s extravagance, for, as Miinsterberg 
[a German psychologist] pointed out, the ability to spend was the only 
public sign of success at earning. 22 And lest it be thought that such con¬ 
cerns with conspicuous consumption emerged only in the Gilded Age of 


ognized even if resented. In America they must be stressed, or they might easily be for¬ 
gotten, and they must be added to, as the old standards of distinction cease to serve their 
purpose. Apart from the simple economic criterion of conspicuous display, there are no 
generally accepted marks of social difference in America. And modern salesmanship makes 
clothes, cars, and personal adornment far more alike than was possible in the old days 
of belated styles and the Model T Ford. It is worth noting that the main stress of Ameri¬ 
can class distinction is put on ‘exclusiveness.’ In a society without formal public recog¬ 
nition of differences in rank, with a poor and diminishing stock of reverence for hereditary 
eminence, and with a constant rise to the top of the economic system of new men amply 
provided with the only substitute for hereditary eminence, wealth, it becomes extremely 
difficult to make ‘society’ anything but the spare-time activities of the rich. It is charac¬ 
teristic that it is in cities whose days of economic advance are over, in Boston, Phila¬ 
delphia, Charleston, that it has proved easiest to keep out the newcomers.” (D. W. Brogan, 
U. S. A.: An Outline of the Country , Its People and Institutions (London: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1941), pp. 116-117. 

21. Denis W. Brogan, The English People (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1943), p. 99. 
Gabriel Almond has commented in the same vein. “ In a sense America is a nation of 
parvenus. A historically unique rate of immigration, social and geographic mobility has 
produced a people which has not had an opportunity to ‘set,’ to acquire the security and 
stability which come from familiar ties, associations, rights, and obligations. ... In more 
stably stratified societies the individual tends to have a greater sense of ‘location,’ a broader 
and deeper identification with his social surroundings. [The American pattern, conse¬ 
quently,] leaves the individual somewhat doubtful as to his social legitimacy. . . .” (Op. 
cit ., pp. 63-64.) (Emphasis mine, S. M. L.) 

An American historian, Rowland Berthoff, has also noted recently: “The evidence is 
already becoming plain that status striving is no latter-day degeneracy of Americans: 
rather . . . such insecurity was a by-product of excessive mobility.” (“The American 
Social Order: A Conservative Hypothesis,” American Historical Review, 65 [1960], 512.) 

22. Smuts, op. cit., p. 13. 
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the 1890’s analyzed by Veblen, sixty years earlier a medical study of the 
“Influence of Trades, Professions, and Occupations, in the United States, 
in the Production of Disease,” described and analyzed behavior in much 
the same terms: 

The population of the United States is beyond that of other countries an anx¬ 
ious one. All classes are either striving after wealth, or endeavoring to keep 
up its appearance. From the principle of imitation which is implanted in all 
of us, sharpened perhaps by the existing equality of conditions, the poor fol¬ 
low as closely as they are able the habits and manner of living of the rich. 

. . . From these causes, and perhaps from the nature of our political institu¬ 
tions, and the effects arising from them, we are an anxious, care-worn people. 23 

While some Europeans explained American behavior that they found 
strange—the sensitivity, kindliness, concern for others’ feelings, and moral 
meekness—by reference to the nature of political democracy or the over¬ 
bearing desire to make money, others saw these traits as consequences of 
the extreme emphasis on equality of opportunity, the basic American 
value which they properly regarded as unique. Many argued that this very 
emphasis on equality, and the constant challenging of any pretensions to 
permanent high status, has made Americans in all social positions ex¬ 
tremely sensitive to the opinions of others, and causes status aspirants 
greater anxiety about the behavior and characteristics indicative of rank 
than their counterparts in more aristocratic societies. Discussing the writ¬ 
ings of various travelers, John Graham Brooks states: 

One deeper reason why the English are blunt and abrupt about their rights 
... is because class lines are more sharply drawn there. Within these limits, 
one is likely to develop the habit of demanding his dues. He insists on his 
prerogatives all the more because they are narrowly defined. When an English 

23. Benjamin McCready, “On the Influence of Trades, Professions, and Occupations 
in the United States, in the Production of Disease,” Transactions of the Medical Society 
of the State of New York , 3 (1836-1837), 146-147. (My emphasis.) 

It is interesting to note the congruence between this report and Tocqueville’s comments 
about the same period. He noted: 

“In America I saw the freest and most enlightened men placed in the happiest cir¬ 
cumstances that the world affords; [yet] it seemed to me as if a cloud hung upon their 
brow, and I thought them serious and almost sad, even in their pleasures. 

“The chief reason for this contrast is that the former [the peasants in Europe] do not 
think of the ills they endure, while the latter [the Americans] are forever brooding over 
advantages they do not possess. It is strange to see with what feverish ardor the Ameri¬ 
cans pursue their own welfare, and to watch the vague dread that constantly torments 
them lest they should not have chosen the shortest path that leads to it.” (Tocqueville, 
op. cit., p. 144.) 

Riesman apparently overlooked this observation of Tocqueville’s, since he suggests that 
things have changed “since Tocqueville wrote . . . [in] that the sphere of pleasure has 
itself become a sphere of cares.” [148] 

Herbert Spencer and Matthew Arnold made similar observations about work and play 
in post-Civil War America. Gabriel Almond cites Spencer as reporting that in America, 

“ ‘Exclusive devotion to work has the result that amusements cease to please; and when 
relaxation becomes imperative, life becomes dreary from lack of its sole interest—the 
interest in business,’ ” and states that Arnold felt that Americans “were extremely nervous 
because of excessive worry and overwork.” (Almond, op. cit., pp. 34-35.) 
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writer (Jowett) says, “We are not nearly so much afraid of one another as 
you are in the States,” he expressed this truth. In a democracy every one at 
least hopes to get on and up. This ascent depends not upon the favor of a 
class, but upon the good-will of the whole. This social whole has to be con¬ 
ciliated. It must be conciliated in both directions—at the top and at the bottom. 
To make one’s self conspicuous and disagreeable, is to arouse enmities that 
block one’s way. 24 

One may find an elaboration of this causal analysis among many 
writers at different periods. Thus Max Weber, after a visit to America in 
the early 1900’s, noted the high degree of “submission to fashion in Amer¬ 
ica, to a degree unknown in Germany” and explained it in terms of the 
lack of inherited class status. 25 Seven decades earlier another German, 
Francis Grund, who saw in American equality and democracy the hope 
of the world, nevertheless also believed that the ambiguous class structure 
made status-striving tantamount to conformity. He presents both sides of 
the picture in the following items: 

Society in America ... is characterized by a spirit of exclusiveness and per¬ 
secution unknown in any other country. Its gradations not being regulated ac¬ 
cording to rank and title, selfishness and conceit are its principal elements. 
. . . What man is there in this city [New York] that dares to be independent, 
at the risk of being considered bad company? And who can venture to in¬ 
fringe upon a single rule of society? . . . 

This habit of conforming to each other’s opinions, and the penalty set 
upon every transgression of that kind, are sufficient to prevent a man from 
wearing a coat cut in a different fashion, or a shirt collar no longer a la mode , 
or, in fact, to do, say, or appear anything which could render him unpopular 
among a certain set. In no other place, I believe, is there such a stress laid 
upon “saving appearances.” 26 

James Bryce, a half century later, also linked conformity to the am¬ 
biguity of the status system, particularly as it affected the wealthy classes. 

24. Brooks, op. cit., p. 97. 

25. H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (eds.), From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1946), p. 188. 

26. Grund, op. cit. f pp. 52, 157. (Emphasis mine.) In describing the emerging America 
of pre-Civil War days, Dixon Wecter reports that “already in the making was that pe¬ 
culiarly American psychology—symbolized in the great caravans moving westward—of 
keeping up with one’s neighbors, of regarding solitude and independence as a little eccen¬ 
tric, if not dangerous. In business and mechanics the most daring of innovators, the Ameri¬ 
can was already developing that social and personal timidity, that love of conformity, 
which is the hallmark of the parvenu” (The Saga of American Society [New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937], p. 103; see also his comments on p. 314.) 

In an essay concerning early Kansas, written in 1910, the historian Carl Becker pointed 
to the interrelationship of intolerance, individualism, and equalitarianism in American be¬ 
havior. He asserted that intolerance has been fundamental in the American character. 
American individualistic values, according to Becker, stress personal achievement, rather 
than eccentricity; conformity has always been a prerequisite to success. And he notes, 
as did many of the nineteenth-century foreign travelers, that Americans have tolerated 
different religions, but have been intolerant of irreligion. See Carl L. Becker, “Kansas,” 
in his Everyman His Own Historian (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1935), 

pp. 1-28. 
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He pointed out that it was precisely the emphasis on equality, and the 
absence of well-defined rules of deference, which made Americans so 
concerned with the behavior of others and seemingly more, rather than 
less, snobbish toward each other than were comparably placed English¬ 
men. 

It may seem a paradox to observe that a millionaire has a better and easier 
social career open to him in England, than in America. ... In America, if his 
private character be bad, if he be mean or openly immoral, or personally 
vulgar, or dishonest, the best society may keep its doors closed against him. 
In England great wealth, skillfully employed, will more readily force these 
doors to open. . . . The existence of a system of artificial rank enables a 
stamp to be given to base metal in Europe which cannot be given in a thor¬ 
oughly republican country. 27 

In comparing the reactions of Englishmen and Americans to criticism, 
James Muirhead (the editor of the American Baedeker) stated that “the 
Briton’s indifference to criticism” is linked to the fact that “England is 
still the stronghold of the obsolescent institution of caste, that it frankly 
and even brutally asserts the essential inequality of man. . . . Social adapt¬ 
ability is not his [the Briton’s] foible. He accepts the conventionality of 
his class and wears it as an impenetrable armor.” 28 

A number of the foreign travelers, particularly those who visited 
America after the 1880’s, were startled to find overt signs of anti-Semit¬ 
ism, such as placards barring Jews from hotels in upper-class resorts and 
social clubs which denied them membership. 29 But this, too, could be 
perceived as a consequence of the fact that “the very absence of titular 
distinction often causes the lines to be more clearly drawn; as Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner says: ‘Popular commingling in pleasure resorts is safe 
enough in aristocratic countries, but it will not answer in a republic.’ ” 30 
The most recent effort by a sociologist, Howard Brotz, to account for the 
greater concern about close contact with Jews in America than in England, 
also suggests: 

In a democracy snobbishness can be far more vicious than in an aristocracy. 
Lacking that natural confirmation of superiority which political authority alone 
can give, the rich and particularly the new rich, feel threatened by mere con¬ 
tact with their inferiors. . . . Nothing could be more fantastic than this to an 
Englsh lord living in the country in the midst, not of other peers, but of his 
tenants. His position is such that he is at ease in the presence of members 
of the lower classes and in associating with them in recreation. ... It is this 
“democratic” attitude which, in the first instance, makes for an openness to 

27. James Bryce, op. cit., p. 815. 

28. James Fullerton Muirhead, America, the Land of Contrasts: A Briton’s View of 
His American Kin (London: Lemson, Wolffe and Company, 1898), p. 91. 

29. Andrew J. Torrielli, Italian Opinion on America as Revealed by Italian Travelers, 
1850-1900 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941), p. 99. 

30. Muirhead, op. cit., p. 27. 
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social relations with Jews. One cannot be declassed, so to speak, by play 
activities. 31 

The intimate connection between other-directedness and equalitarian 
values perceived by these observers recalls the same connection perceived 
by Plato in his theoretical analysis of democracy. In Plato’s Republic 
we find these words: 

[In a democracy, the father] accustoms himself to become like his child and 
to fear his sons. . . . Metic [resident alien] is like citizen and citizen like metic, 
and stranger like both. . . . The schoolmaster fears and flatters his pupils. . . . 
The young act like their seniors, and compete with them in speech and action, 
while the old men condescend to the young and become triumphs of versa¬ 
tility and wit, imitating their juniors in order to avoid the appearance of being 
sour or despotic. . . . And the wonderful equality of law and . . . liberty pre¬ 
vails in the mutual relations of men and women . . . the main result of all 
these things, taken together, is that it makes the souls of the citizens so sensi¬ 
tive that they take offense and will not put up with the faintest suspicion of 
slavery [strong authority] that anyone may introduce. 32 

Plato’s analysis points up the main question to which this paper is 
addressed: are other-directed traits solely a function of the technology 
and social structure of a bureaucratic, industrialized, urban society, as 
Riesman implies, or are they also to some considerable degree an ex¬ 
pected consequence of a social system founded upon the values of equality 
and achievement? It seems that sociological theory, especially that ad¬ 
vanced by Max Weber and Talcott Parsons, and much historical and 
comparative evidence, support the need to include the basic value system 
as at least a major, if not the pre-eminent, source of these traits. 

As Plato “noted,” and as the foreign travelers testify, democratic man 
is deeply imbued with the desire to accommodate to others, which results 
in kindness and generosity in personal relations, and in a reluctance to 
offend. All books that are published are “exalted to the skies,” teachers 
“admire their pupils,” and flattery is general. 33 The travelers also bear out 
Plato’s remarks about the socialization of children in a democracy. It ap¬ 
pears that equalitarian principles were applied to child-rearing early in 
the history of the republic. Early British opinions of American children 
have a modern flavor: 

31. Howard Brotz, “The Position of the Jews in English Society,” Jewish Journal of 
Sociology, 1 (1959), 97. Writing twenty years earlier Dixon Wecter also suggested that 
“The present anti-Semitism of Society—as expressed in visiting lists, club memberships, 
and personal attitudes —is markedly keener in the United States than in England or 
France, where Rothschilds, for example, seem to find virtually no doors barred against 
them. It is probably an aspect of that insecurity, that timidity and conventionalism which 
looms so large in our social picture.” (Op. cit., p. 152.) 

32. Plato, The Republic, ed. by Ernest Rhys (London: J. M. Dent and Co., 1935), pp. 
200-26. 

33. Martineau, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 
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The independence and maturity of American children furnished another sur¬ 
prise for the British visitor. Children ripened early. . . . But such precosity, 
some visitors feared, was too often achieved at the loss of parental control. 
Combe claimed that discipline was lacking in the home, and children did what 
they pleased. Marry at corroborated this. . . . Children were not whipped here 
[as in England], but treated like rational beings. 34 

Harriet Martineau’s description of child-rearing in the America of 
Andrew Jackson sounds like a commentary on the progressive other- 
directed parent of the mid-twentieth century: 

My [parent] friend observed that the only thing to be done [in child-rearing] 
is to avoid to the utmost the exercise of authority, and to make children 
friends from the very beginning. . . . They [the parents] do not lay aside 
their democratic principles in this relation, more than in others. . . . They 
watch and guard: they remove stumbling-blocks: they manifest approbation 
and disapprobation: they express wishes, but, at the same time, study the 
wishes of their little people: they leave as much as possible to natural retribu¬ 
tion: they impose no opinions, and quarrel with none: in short, they exercise 
the tenderest friendship without presuming upon it. . . . the children of Amer¬ 
ica have the advantage of the best possible early discipline; that of activity 
and self-dependence. 35 

What struck the democratic Miss Martineau as progressive was inter¬ 
preted quite differently by Anthony Trollope, who visited this country in 
1860: “I must protest that American babies are an unhappy race. They 
eat and drink as they please; they are never punished; they are never 
banished, snubbed, and kept in the background as children are kept with 
us. 5 ’ 36 And forty years later, another English visitor, typical of the many 

34. Berger, op. cit., pp. 83-84. Dixon Wecter, who relied more on the French foreign 
visitors, detailed similar comments and reached the same conclusions: “Indeed without 
some mention of the dictatorship of the young, any chapter on American manners would 
be incomplete. No other country in the world has made so much of its children, or given 
them so free a hand in shaping its customs. ... As early as Revolutionary times, French 
visitors in the more aristocratic households like the Schuylers’, for example, reported 
that children were ‘spoiled’ and ‘self-willed.’ Yet social precosity was one evident result 
of the attention paid them: Bayard describes the master of a country house near Win¬ 
chester, Virginia, where, ‘dinner hour having sounded, we sat down at a round table, his 
daughter, nine years old, doing the honors very gracefully in the absence of her mother.’ ” 
And Wecter goes on to report that throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
“The surprise of visitors from abroad over the autocracy of our youth has never ceased.” 
(Op. cit., pp. 191-192.) 

35. Martineau, op. cit., pp. 168, 177. Some evidence that such opinions had some 
following at this time may be found in the comments of an American educator, H. 
Humphrey, who wrote in his book, Domestic Education, published in 1840: “The opinion 
seems to be gaining ground, in some respectable and influential quarters, that punishments 
are rarely if ever necessary in family government. It is said, that if parents would begin 
early, and cultivate the social affections of their children, and enlighten their understand¬ 
ings, and bring the whole force of moral influence to bear . . . there would be no need 
of resorting to punishments.” (Cited in Arthur W. Calhoun, A Social History of the 
American Family from Colonial Times to the Present [Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark 
Co., 1918], II, 63-64.) For a thorough documentation of child-centeredness in the nine¬ 
teenth-century American family, see Anne L. Kuhn, The Mother's Role in Childhood Edu¬ 
cation: New England Concepts, 1830-1860 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947). 

36. Anthony Trollope, op. cit., p. 142; for similar comments see also J. S. Buckingham, 
America: Historical, Statistic, and Descriptive (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1841), pp. 
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who described American child-parent relations during a century and a 
half, tells us that nowhere else, as in America, “is the child so constantly 
in evidence; nowhere are his wishes so carefully consulted; nowhere is he 
allowed to make his mark so strongly on society. . . . The theory of the 
equality of man is rampant in the nursery. . . . You will actually hear an 
American mother say of a child of two or three years of age: ‘I can’t 
induce him to do this. . . .’ ” 37 

If these reports from the middle and late nineteenth century are 
reminiscent of the contemporary view in The Lonely Crowd, it is still 
more amazing to find, in a systematic summary of English travelers’ 
opinion in the last part of the eighteenth and early years of the nineteenth 
centuries, that the emphasis on equality and democracy had already 
created the distinctive American child-oriented family which astonished 
the later visitors: 

A close connection was made by the stranger between the republican form of 
government and the unlimited liberty which was allowed the younger genera¬ 
tion. . . . They were rarely punished at home, and strict discipline was not 
tolerated in the schools. ... It was feared that respect for elders or for any 
other form of authority would soon be eliminated from American life. ... As 
he could not be punished in the school, he learned to regard his teacher as an 
inferior and to disregard all law and order. 38 

Equality was thus perceived by many of the foreign travelers as not 
only affecting the socialization of the child within the family, but in the 
school as well. The German psychologist Hugo Miinsterberg joins the 
late-eighteenth-century visitors in complaining, over a century later in 
1900, that “The feeling of equality will crop up where nature designed 
none, as for instance between youth and mature years. . . . Parents even 
make it a principle to implore and persuade their children, holding it to 
be a mistake to compel or punish them; and they believe that the schools 
should be conducted in the same spirit.” 39 Various visitors were struck by 
the extent to which the schools did carry out this objective. The following 
description of schools in the New York area in 1833, by an Englishman, 
sounds particularly modern: 

The pupils are entirely independent of their teacher. No correction, no coer- 

362-363; J. Boardman, America and the Americans (London: Longman, Rees Orme 
Brown, Green and Longman, 1833), p. 156, Brooks, op. cit., pp. 48-50. 

37. Muirhead, op. cit., pp. 67-68. (Emphasis in original.) 

38. Mesick, op, cit., pp. 83-84. A detailed summary of the opinion of foreign trav¬ 
elers concerning the indulgent, child-centered, pre-Civil War family may be found in the 
chapter on “The Emancipation of Childhood,” in Calhoun, op. cit., pp. 50-77. Calhoun also 
tells us that the freedom of children was “attributed ... to the spirit of republican¬ 
ism. ... All men are sovereigns. Personality is exalted; and the political status overflows 
and democratizes family institutions.” (P. 53.) 

39. Hugo Miinsterberg, The Americans (New York: McClure, Phillips and Co., 1904), 

p. 28. 
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cion, no manner of restraint is permitted to be used. . . . Parents also have 
as little control over their offspring at home, as the master has at school. . . . 
Corporal punishment has almost disappeared from American day-schools; and 
a teacher, who should now give recourse at such means of enforcing instruc¬ 
tion, would meet with reprehension from the parents and perhaps retaliation 
from his scholars. 40 

Tocqueville also found examples of the American’s mistrust of author¬ 
ity “even in the schools,” where he marveled that “the children in 
their games are wont to submit to rules which they have themselves 
established.” 41 

The educational policies which have become linked with the name of 
John Dewey and labeled “progressive education” actually began in a 
number of school systems around the country long before Dewey wrote 
on the subject. Many travelers have commented on this fact. “To name 
but one example, the lower schools of St. Louis had adopted a system in¬ 
tended to develop spontaneously the inventive and intellectual faculties 
of the children by the use of games and with no formal teaching of ideas, 
no matter how practical.” 42 

Harriet Martineau also perceived a close connection between childhood 
socialization practices which stressed love, approbation, and respect for 
children as equals, and the development of adult personalities impressed 
with the importance of kindly relations with others: 

One reason of the pleasure with which I regarded the freedom of American 
children was that I took it as a sign that the most tremendous suffering perhaps 
of human life is probably lessened, if not obviated, there:—the misery which 
makes the early years of a shy child a fearful purgatory. Yet purgatory is not 
the word: for this misery purges no sins, while it originates many. I have a 
strong suspicion that the faults of temper so prevalent where parental authority 
is strong, and where children are made as insignificant as they can be made, 
and the excellence of temper in America, are attributable to the different man¬ 
agement of childhood in the one article of freedom. There is no doubt that 
many children are irrecoverably depressed and unnerved for want of being con¬ 
vinced that anybody cares for them. They nourish doubts, they harbour fears 
and suspicions, and carry within them prejudices and errors, for want of its 
occurring to them to ask questions; and though they may outgrow these defects 
and errors, they never recover from them. Unexplained and inexplicable ob¬ 
stacles are thrown in the way of their filial duty,—obstacles which not even 
the strongest conscientiousness can overcome with grace: the vigor of the spirit 
is prostrated, or perverted into wilfulness: the calmness of self-respect is for- 


40. Isaac Fidler, Observations in Professions, Literature , Manners and Emigration, in 
the United States and Canada, Made During a Residence There in 1832 (New York: J. 
and J. Harper, 1833), pp. 40-41. 

41. Tocqueville, op. cit., I, p. 198. 

42. Torrielli, op. cit., p. 115. 
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feited, and so is the repose of a loving faith in others. In short, the temper is 
ruined, and the life is spoiled; and all from the parents not having made friends 
of their children from the beginning. 43 

The Adequacy of a Materialistic Interpretation 

Many of the observers referred to in the above section explained the 
other-directedness and status-seeking of Americans by the prevalence of 
the twin values of equality and achievement, and especially by the former. 
Character and behavior were thus explained by values. Riesman’s explana¬ 
tion differs from this, because he explains character and values by refer¬ 
ence to the supposed demands of a certain type of economy and its unique 
organization. The economy, in order to be productive, requires certain 
types of individuals, and requires that they hold certain values. This, in 
the final analysis, is a purely materialistic interpretation of social phenom¬ 
ena, and is open to the criticisms to which such interpretations are sus¬ 
ceptible. 

The inadequacy of a materialistic theory as an explanation of changes 
in values and social character is best demonstrated by comparative analysis. 
America has no monopoly of entrepreneurs or bureaucrats. British and 
Swedish society, for example, have for many decades possessed occupa¬ 
tional structures similar to that of America. Britain, in fact, reached the 
stage of an advanced industrial society, thoroughly urbanized, where the 
majority of the population worked for big business or government, long 
before any other nation. The occupational profiles of Sweden, Germany, 
and the United States have been similar for many decades. If the causal 
connection between technology and social character were as striking as 
Riesman has implied, then other-direction should have occurred in Great 
Britain prior to its occurrence in the United States, and should now be 
found to predominate in other European nations. Yet, presumably Ries¬ 
man views other-direction as pre-eminently an American trait. The con¬ 
tinued strength of deferential norms in European societies, enjoining 
conformity to class standards of behavior, has weakened their propensity 
toward an equalitarian society, despite the triumph of the welfare state and 
mass production. 

The criticisms that can be made of the linkage advanced in The Lonely 
Crowd between demographic patterns and social character may further 
point up the shortcomings of a technological interpretation of social change. 
Riesman associates population decline with other-direction. He argues 

43. Martineau, op. cit., pp. 169-170. Arthur Calhoun cites an 1848 American magazine 
addressed to mothers which stated, “no child is ever improved by scolding; but always 
injured. . . . No cause is so active for evil among children as their mother’s impatience.” 
(Op. cit., p. 62.) 
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that a reduced death rate produces gerontocracy, where social mobility 
is blocked by the older people’s control of the best positions in society. 
The reduction of opportunities to get ahead, which results from a lengthen¬ 
ing life span, prescribes circumspection as a method of competing for the 
dwindling number of openings, and thus favors other-direction. 44 This 
trait is also furthered by the concomitant decrease in family size, since 
Riesman argues that the significance of the peer group as a socializer is 
greater for those reared in small families as compared with large ones. 
The syndrome of factors inherent in peer-group socialization—extreme 
sensitivity to the opinions of others, the norm of antagonistic cooperation, 
and the fear of being conspicuous—discourages individuality. 

A cursory examination of the relationship between changing popula¬ 
tion rates and the character traits of different nations suggests that Ries- 
man’s conclusions regarding the correlates of demographic profiles may 
be questioned on empirical grounds. As David Potter has pointed out: 

There is a real question whether there are not countries in which the phase 
of incipient decline is even more clearly established [than in the United States], 
without any corresponding prevalence of other-directed persons. England is in 
this phase; so is France, and France has been in it for many decades longer 
than we. But does the typical Englishman have a character that is other- 
directed? Does the typical Frenchman? I do not know how Riesman would 
answer this question, but most people, I believe, would say “No.” 45 

Since the rate of population growth is a major, if not the most impor¬ 
tant, determinant of social character mentioned in The Lonely Crowd, the 
high American birth rates since World War II also suggest important 
reservations. The United States, in fact, now has one of the highest rates 
of population growth in the Western world, a trend which presumably 
should presage a return to inner-direction. 

Comparative analysis strongly suggests that the derivation of social 
character almost exclusively from the traits associated with occupational 
or population profiles is incorrect. So important an element in a social 
system as that covered by Riesman’s concept of social character must be 

44. The factual interpretation may be questioned. Population decline (incipient or 
real) cannot be construed as equivalent to a curtailment in economic development, or a 
shrinkage in the existing market. Therefore, the opportunity structure is not necessarily 
constricted in reality. 

Riesman also seems to misunderstand the implications of incipient population decline 
for social mobility. During a transitional growth stage there is a decrease in the death rate 
while birth rates remain high. In the next stage of incipient population decline, birth 
rates drop, which reduces the imbalance between birth and death rates. Entry into the 
labor market is less than during the period of transitional growth due to the decrease in 
birth rates. Thus the relationship Riesman draws between population profile and oppor¬ 
tunities for mobility is reversed. It is during the period of transitional population growth, 
when birth rates are high and death rates are diminishing, that mobility opportunities are 
cramped if other factors such as economic development are held constant. 

45. David H. Potter, People of Plenty: Economic Abundance and the American Char¬ 
acter (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 61. 
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deeply affected by the dominant value-system. For the value-system is 
perhaps the most enduring part of what we think of as a society, or a 
social system. Comparative history shows that nations still present striking 
differences, even when their technological, demographic, or political pat¬ 
terns are similar. Thus it is necessary to work out the implications of the 
value-system within a given material setting and, in addition, observe the 
gradual, cumulative effect that technological change has upon values. 


American Patterns and Values: Stable or Changing? 

Basic alterations of social character or values are rarely produced by 
change in population or in the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange alone. Rather, as a society becomes more complex, its institu¬ 
tional arrangements adjust to new conditions within the framework of a 
dominant value-system. In turn, the new institutional patterns may affect 
the continuity of the socialization processes which, from infancy up, instill 
the fundamental traits of personality. Through such a process, value change 
develops slowly, or not at all. There are constant efforts to fit the “new” 
technological world into the social patterns of the old, familiar world. Only 
a profound social revolution, one that destroys the mainstays of the pre¬ 
ceding order—habitual social relations, socializing agencies, and ideas of 
right and wrong—can produce sudden major changes in values and social 
character. 

American nationhood emerged from such a revolutionary break with 
the ways of the Old World. The historian, J. Franklin Jameson, has argued 
that the Revolution itself, with the Declaration of Independence as a codi¬ 
fication of its values, helped suppress some of the traditional institutions, 
mores, and values that had been transplanted to the colonies, such as the 
established church and deferential social relations. 46 The ethic of equality 
undermined the props of the old status order, both in society at large and 
within the principal spheres of socialization, the family and the school. It 
promoted consideration for the rights and feelings of others, and at the 
same time encouraged all to strive for the universal social esteem that it 
promised. Since the equalitarian ethic denied claims to respect based solely 
on inheritance or formal social position, this esteem became the reward for 
being able to impress others. 

The thesis that the same basic American values have continued to shape 
the society under changing geographical and economic conditions has been 
advanced by many historians. Thus Henry Nash Smith has sought to show 

46. See J. Franklin Jameson, The American Revolution Considered as a Social Move- 
ment (Boston: Beacon Press, 1956). 
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how the rural frontier settlements established in the West on the Great 
Plains reflected not only the physical environment, but also “the assump¬ 
tions and aspirations of a whole society.” 47 He argued that revisions in the 
Homestead Act, which would have permitted large farms and a more eco¬ 
nomical use of arid land, were opposed by the new settlers because they 
believed in the ideal of the family farm. Walt Rostow suggests there is a 
“classic American style [which] . . . emerged distinctively toward the end 
of the seventeenth century as the imperatives and opportunities of a wild 
but ample land began to assert themselves over various transplanted auto¬ 
cratic attitudes and institutions which proved inappropriate to the colonial 
scene . . . [and] came fully to life . . . after the War of 1812.” And he 
contends that this style has not changed basically since “the cast of Ameri¬ 
can values and institutions and the tendency to adapt them by cumulative 
experiment rather than to change them radically has been progressively 
strengthened by the image of the gathering success of the American adven¬ 
ture.” 48 One historian, writing of America in general, has said: “Circum¬ 
stances change profoundly, but the character of the American people has 
not changed greatly or the nature of the principles of conduct, public and 
private, to which they subscribe.” 49 Three recent books dealing with Ameri¬ 
can values, by Daniel Boorstin, Louis Hartz, and Ralph Gabriel, have 
each, in a different way, argued the effective continuity of the fundamental 
ideals of the society. 50 

The conclusions of these historians are affirmed also in a “lexicographic 
analysis of alleged American characteristics, ideals, and principles” re¬ 
ported in a myriad of books and articles dealing with “the American way.” 
American history was divided for the purposes of the study into four 
periods, “Pre-Civil War (to 1865), Civil War to World War (1866-1917), 
World War to Depression (1918-1929), and Depression to present 
(1930-1940).” For each period a list of traits alleged by observers was 
recorded, and “when the lists for each of the four time periods were com¬ 
pared, no important difference between the traits mentioned by modern 

47. Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land: The American West as Symbol and Myth (Cam¬ 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), p. 124. 

48. W. W. Rostow, “The National Style,” in Elting E. Morison, The American Style, 
Essays in Value and Performance (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958), pp. 247, 259. 

49. Henry Steele Commager, Living Ideas in America (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1951), p. xviii. In the introduction to a collection of the writings of foreign observers, 
Commager reported also that “a real unity emerges from these heterogeneous selections 
. . . implicit in the material itself. ... To the visitors of the seventeen-seventies and the 
nineteen-forties, America meant much the same thing.” ( America in Perspective , p. xvi.) 

50. See Daniel Boorstin, The Genius of American Politics (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953), and his The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1948); Louis M. Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America: 
An Interpretation of American Political Thought since the Revolution (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1955); and Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic 
Thought (New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1956). Boorstin sees these values or basic 
premises as “naturalism,” Hartz calls his version “liberalism,” while Gabriel speaks of a 
“democratic faith” with three aspects. 
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observers and those writing in the earlier periods of American history was 
discovered.” Among the traits mentioned in all four periods were: “Belief 
in equality of all as a fact and as a right” and “uniformity and 
conformity.” 51 

It is obvious that American society has changed, not only in its techno¬ 
logical and ecological aspects, such as industrialization, urbanization, and 
population growth, but in family structure, education, religion, and “cul¬ 
ture” also. But these changes have not altered the social character or the 
principal values radically. Rather, they have manifested themselves in a 
constant conflict or interplay between the democratic equalitarianism pro¬ 
claimed as a national ideal in the basic documents of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, and the strong emphasis on competition, success, and the acquisition 
of status, the achievement orientation which is also deeply embedded in 
our national value system. 

Richard Hofstadter has urged the recurring pattern of value conflict 
and continuity in commenting on papers presented at a conference on 
changes in American society: 

Culturally and anthropologically, human societies are cast in a great variety 
of molds, but once a society has been cast in its mold—Mr. Rostow is right 
that our mold as a nation was established by the early nineteenth century— 
the number of ways in which, short of dire calamity, it will alter its pattern 
are rather limited. I find it helpful also to point to another principle upon 
which Mr. Rostow has remarked—the frequency with which commentators 
find societies having certain paradox polarities in them. . . . We may find in 
this something functional; that is, societies have a need to find ways of check¬ 
ing their own tendencies. In these polarities there may be something of a clue 
to social systems. . . . 

Mr. Kluckhohn’s report contains some evidence that we have already passed 
the peak of this shift about which I have been speaking. I find some addi¬ 
tional evidence myself in the growing revolt of middle-class parents against 
those practices in our education that seem to sacrifice individualism and cre¬ 
ativity for adjustment and group values. Granted the initial polarities of the 
success ethic, which is one of the molds in which our society is cast, this 
ethic must in some way give rise, sooner or later, to a reaction. ... I do not 
think that we must be persuaded that our system of values has ceased to 
operate . 52 

The analyses of American history and culture in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, by both foreign and native interpreters, often differ 
according to whether they stress democracy and equality, or capitalism and 
achievement. Generally, conservatives and aristocrats have found fault with 
the decline of individuality and the pampering of children, and have seen 

51. Lee Coleman, “What Is America? A Study of Alleged American Traits,” Social 
Forces , 19 (1941), 492-499. 

52. Richard Hofstadter, “Commentary: Have There Been Discernible Shifts in Values 
During the Past Generation,” in E. E. Morison, op. cit., p. 357. (Emphasis mine.) 
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both as manifestations of democracy and equality; while liberals have 
noted with dismay tendencies toward inequality and aristocracy, and have 
blamed them upon the growth of big business. These contrary political 
philosophies have also stamped the interpretation of American culture that 
predominates at any given period. And Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., has even 
tried to measure the systematic characteristic duration of the “epochs of 
radicalism and conservatism [that] have followed each other in alternating 
order” in American history. 53 A cursory examination of the numerous 
differences between the conclusions of American social scientists in the 
1930’s and in the 1950’s points up the way in which interpretations of 
American culture vary with social conditions. 

In both the 1930’s and the 1950’s, commentators have been certain 
that the country was undergoing major structural changes, changes which 
in fact had already come to fruition in the period in which they were writ¬ 
ing. Writers of the thirties amassed evidence of the decline of equalitarian- 
ism and the effect of this on a variety of institutions. Karen Horney in 
The Neurotic Personality of Our Time , for example, named anxiety over 
chances of economic success as the curse of what she, with many of her 
contemporaries, regarded as a completely pecuniary, achievement-oriented 
culture dominated by the giant corporations; more recently, analyses pub¬ 
lished in the fifties suggest that acquisitiveness and the desire to succeed 
are much less formidable motives. Analysts of the thirties, like Robert S. 
Lynd, Harold Laski, and W. L. Warner, all agreed that the egalitarian 
emphasis in American democracy was declining sharply under the growth 
of the large-scale corporation, monopoly capitalism, and economic com¬ 
petition. 54 They asserted categorically that mobility had decreased, and 
Warner predicted the development of rigid status lines based on family 
background. Twenty years later, these interpretations are almost unani¬ 
mously rejected. Warner himself has implicitly acknowledged his error, 
for in one of his most recent works he shows that chances of rising into 
the top echelons of the largest corporations are greater than they were in 
the 1920’s. 65 Typical writers of the fifties, like Riesman and William H. 
Whyte, contend that the achievement motive and the Protestant ethic of 
hard work are dying, and think that the new society prefers security, 
emotional stability, and getting along with others. While Riesman posits 
a transformation of the American character structure, Whyte considers 
that values themselves have changed. He argues that the old value-system, 

53. Arthur M. Schlesinger [Sr.], New Viewpoints in American History (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1922), p. 123. 

54. Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1940), p. 75; Harold Laski, The American Democracy (New York: Viking Press, 1948); 
W. L. Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941). 

55. W. L. Warner and J. C. Abegglen, Occupational Mobility in American Business 
and Industry (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1953). 
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the Protestant ethic, which he defines as “the pursuit of individual salva¬ 
tion through hard work, thrift, and competitive struggle,” is being replaced 
by the “social ethic,” whose basic tenets are “a belief in the group as the 
source of creativity, and a belief in the application of science to achieve 
the belongingness.” 56 

In large measure, this difference between writers of the two decades 
reflects the contrast between the economic circumstances of the times. The 
depression of the 1930’s inclined intellectuals toward an equalitarian 
radicalism, which condemned capitalism and achievement-orientation as 
the source of “evils.” Even conservatives like Warner were led to empha¬ 
size the growth of inequality and the restriction of opportunity. The pros¬ 
perity of the 1950’s, however, renewed the legitimacy of many conservative 
institutions and values, and discredited some of the innovations of the 
leftist thirties. The social analyses of the 1950’s, even those written by men 
who still consider themselves liberals or socialists, involve at least a critique 
of the radical excesses of the former period, if not a critique of equalitarian 
values themselves. Perhaps the similarity in attitudes between the analysts 
of the 1950’s and many of the foreign travelers of the last century is due 
to the fact that most of the European visitors have been conservatives, or 
members of the elite of much more aristocratic societies, while the modern 
Americans reflect the post-war revival of conservative values. 

While Riesman and Whyte would deny that their works contain conserv¬ 
ative value preferences, and insist that they are simply analyzing changes, 
with both good and bad features, it seems fairly evident that, like the more 
elitist travelers of the nineteenth century, they dislike many of the domi¬ 
nant trends. They point to the spread of progressive education, with its 
disbelief in rewards for hard work, as illustrating the decay of the Protes¬ 
tant ethic, and they assume, as a result of this, a decline in the opportunity 
for developing creativity. Whyte points to the shift in scientific research 
from individual to group projects, which in his opinion are less creative. 
Neither Riesman nor Whyte explicitly asserts that there is more conformity 
now than in the past, for the reason that men have always conformed to the 
values of the day; but both argue that contemporary values and personality 
traits emphasize accommodation to others, while the declining Protestant 
ethic and the inner-directed character-structure stressed conformity to a 
fixed rule of conduct, rather than to the fluctuating actions of others. 67 

56. William H. Whyte, The Organization Man (New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 
1956), pp. 5-7. 

57. It is ironic to note that most contemporary discussions that employ Weber’s con¬ 
cept of the Protestant ethic to typify a certain type of behavior, which is then con¬ 
trasted with other-directed behavior, ignore the fact that, to Weber, one of the signifi¬ 
cant components distinguishing ascetic Protestantism, and particularly Calvinism, from 
other religious ethics was precisely its use of the need to conform to the judgment of 
others as a means of enforcing discipline. 

“The member of the sect (or conventicle) had to have qualities of a certain kind 
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This reaction against the apparent decline of the Protestant ethic of 
achievement and hard work, which has become a dominant theme among 
the intellectual middle class of the 1950’s, should be viewed as the counter¬ 
part of the concern with the seeming breakdown of equality which moved 
comparable groups in the 1930’s. The differences in the concerns of the 
two decades illustrate the important point that although the equalitarian 
ethos of the American Revolution and the achievement-orientation of the 
Protestant ethic are mutally supporting, they also involve normative con¬ 
flict. Complete commitment to equality involves rejecting some of the 
implications of valuing achievement, and the opposite is also true. Thus, 
when the equalitarianism of left or liberal politics is dominant, there is a 
reaction against achievement, and when the values of achievement prevail 
in a conservative political and economic atmosphere, men tend to deprecate 
some of the consequences of equality, such as the influence of popular taste 
on culture. 58 

The supremacy of equalitarian values and liberal politics in the thirties 
was reflected in the school system in the triumph of progressive education, 
a cause always associated with left-of-center leaders and ideologies; in 
industry, by the introduction of the human relations approach as an attempt 
to “keep the worker happy”; and in the society at large, by efforts toward 
a general redistribution of goods and services. Social scientists and others 
interested in family structure criticized the supposedly typical middle-class 
family as too authoritarian and rigid in its treatment of children, suggesting 
that, as contrasted with the more democratic and affectionate working- 
class family, it bred “authoritarian” and “neurotic” personalities. Popular 
psychology saw the “competitive personality” of our time as the source of 
many personal and social evils. Historians pictured the creators of Ameri¬ 
can industry as “robber barons” and as irresponsible exploiters of American 
resources. 


in order to enter the community circle. ... In order to hold his own in this circle, the 
member had to prove repeatedly that he was endowed with these qualities. . . . According 
to all experience there is no stronger means of breeding traits than through the necessity 
of holding one’s own in the circle of one’s associates. . . . The Puritan sects put the 
most powerful individual interest of social self-esteem in the service of this breeding of 
traits ... to repeat, it is not the ethical doctrine of a religion, but that form of ethical 
conduct upon which premiums are placed that matters. . . . The premiums were placed 
upon ‘proving’ oneself before God in the sense of attaining salvation—which is found in 
all Puritan denominations—and ‘proving’ oneself before men in the sense of socially 
holding one’s own within the Puritan sects.” 

A key difference between the Puritans and the Lutherans and Catholics, in Weber’s 
judgment, lies in this extensive use of an appeal to “social self-esteem” or the power 
of group opinion by the former, and imposing religious discipline “through authoritarian 
means” and punishing or placing premiums on “concrete individual acts,” by the latter. 
(Weber, op. cit. } pp. 320-321. [Emphases in the original.]) 

58. Rowland Berthoff argues this point over a broader sweep of history when he 
suggests: “The individualist crying out against conformity plays a role in the 1950’s like 
that of the status-conscious ‘reformers’ of the 1830’s or 1890’s who resisted excessive 
individualism.” {Op. cit., p. 512.) 
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This equalitarian liberalism was perhaps strongest in the school system, 
where educators carried the ideal of equal treatment to a point where even 
intellectual differences were ignored. Special encouragment of the gifted 
child was regarded as an unfair privilege that inflicted psychic punishment 
on the less gifted: personality adjustment for all became the objective. 
In New York City, Fiorello La Guardia, the militant progressive mayor, 
abolished Townsend Harris High School, a special school for gifted boys 
in which four years of work was completed in three, on the grounds that 
the very existence of such a school was undemocratic, because it con¬ 
ferred special privileges on a minority. Clearly, the underlying philosophy 
behind all these analyses and actions of the thirties regarded competition 
as bad, and favored an ideally equalitarian society. 

In the prosperous 1950’s, these tendencies were almost completely 
reversed. Big business and business careers once more became legitimate. 
The Republicans were in office, and centrists rather than liberals dominated 
the Democratic Party. Although Keynesian economics remained official 
government policy, and was still supported by most economists, some 
leading members of that profession emerged who opposed almost all gov¬ 
ernment intervention. 59 Studies of the social structure of the family have 
reversed the findings of the thirties, and suggest that the working-class 
family is more likely to be a source of “authoritarian” personality traits. 
Vulgarizations of the theses of Riesman and Whyte have been published in 
many magazines and are cited at P.T.A. meetings all over the country, 
where outraged middle-class parents demand a return to “old-fashioned” 
methods of teaching, in which hard work is rewarded and the gifted receive 
special attention. 60 Many middle-class parents have placed their children 
in private schools. While the rapid growth of private schools in large part 
stems from the increasing prosperity of the country, it also reflects the 
desire of middle-class parents that their children receive an elite education. 

The political battle between the thirties and the fifties, between equality 
and achievement, has been most conspicuously joined today in the debate 
over schools. As the “progressive educationalists” begin to counterattack, 
they appeal specifically to the values of equality and democracy. A speech 
by Professor A. Harry Passow of Columbia University Teachers’ College 
attacked a proposal to create twenty-five elite high schools for gifted 
children in the following terms: 

59. For example, Milton Friedman of the University of Chicago even advocates that 
the entire educational system from elementary school on up be placed under private 
ownership, since only through economic competition can we be assured of securing the 
best system. 

60. It should be noted again that the available evidence does not confirm the assump¬ 
tions that educational standards have declined, as judged by the records and abilities of 
entering college freshmen over a thirty-year period. In addition, more teenagers are now 
learning Greek and Latin and foreign languages than in 1900, largely as a result of 
the great spread of educational facilities, though it is true that the proportion of students 
studying classical tongues has declined greatly. 
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It is a perversion of democracy to set aside certain youngsters and give them 
privileges which automatically set them apart as an elite group of society. It 
goes against the basic idea of American education, which is to give all children 
an equal opportunity for the best possible education . 61 

A leading expert who has testified before Congressional committees 
for the past twenty years or more concerning the need for educational 
research, once reported that when a committee was discussing research on 
underprivileged or mentally deficient children, the Democrats on the com¬ 
mittee would exhibit great interest; but when the Committee turned to 
the question of the gifted child, the Republicans perked up and the 
Democrats sat back. The two parties did not, of course, oppose each other 
formally on these questions, since both favored research on all questions; 
but Republicans were simply more interested in achievement, or the prob¬ 
lem of the gifted child, while Democrats were more interested in equality, 
or the problem of the underprivileged. 

To stress the coincidence of these differing interpretations of American 
social trends with the political and economic cycle is not to suggest that 
they are simply ideological reflections of material conditions or of the 
climate of opinion. Most of them have pointed out genuine aspects of the 
culture, and in so doing have improved our understanding of the functions 
of different institutions and values. Both strands, the equalitarian and the 
achievement-oriented, remain strong, but changing conditions sometimes 
fortify one at the expense of the other, or alter the internal content of 
each. Thus opportunity, as measured by the chances of success in building 
up a major enterprise of one’s own, has given way to opportunity measured 
by advancement in the bureaucratic elites. 62 The politics of liberalism and 
equality have fostered institutional changes, such as the constant spread 
of public education and of training facilities within corporations, which 
have increased opportunities for advancement. 


Conclusion 


This paper has stressed many of the weaknesses in the historical view 
of American values and social character presented in The Lonely Crowd. 
Essentially, I have urged that a monistic materialistic interpretation of 
the correlates of American values and behavior sharply underestimates 


61. See “Plan of Schools for ‘Elite’ Scored,” New York Times , March 25, 1958, p. 25. 

62. It should be noted, however, that the desire and the number of attempts to start 
one’s own small business certainly do not seem to have abated in this country, unless past 
rates were fantastically high. Survey studies indicate that the majority of American 
workers have thought of going into business, and that a fifth of them actually have once 
owned a small business. Conversely, of those in small businesses, 20 per cent have pre¬ 
viously been manual workers, (S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix, Social Mobility in Industrial 
Society [Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959].) 
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the extent to which basic national values, once institutionalized, affect the 
consequences of technological and economic change. 63 Clearly, many 
nations may be described as urbanized, industrialized, and capitalist, but 
they vary considerably in their status systems, their political institutions, 
parent-child relations, and so forth. Marxists have frequently joined non- 
Marxists in citing the absence of a feudal past as one of the major factors 
determining the failure of American socialism. And the absence of a feudal 
past, with a concomitant emphasis on equality of manners and of oppor¬ 
tunity, has had deep-rooted consequences on those aspects of American 
behavior which most interest the authors of The Lonely Crowd. 

The similarities in the descriptive comparisons between America and 
Europe that have been made for a century and a half in discussing the 
“other-directedness” of Americans, their child-rearing habits, their pro¬ 
pensity for conspicuous consumptions, and their emphasis on equalitarian 
manners, are sufficient to make it clear that there is something stable in 
the American character. On the other hand, the consistency of comment 
does not rule out the possibility of changes in these very areas of behavior. 
It may be argued that the entire Western world has been moving in the 
American direction in their patterns of class relationships, family structure, 
and “other-directedness.” The impact of the early democratic values later 
reinforced by the universalistic norms endemic in urban, industrial civiliza¬ 
tion has meant that America, which was democratic and equalitarian 
before industrialization, has led the way in these patterns. Thus, at any 
given time, the differences between America and much of Europe have 
remained constant. Foreign visitors have always been struck by the child- 
centeredness of our family system, by the equalitarianism of our social 
relations, and by our seeming overconcern for the good opinion of others. 
But if one compared the America of the 1950’s with the America of the 
1880’s or the 1830’s, one would undoubtedly note changes in the direction 
suggested by Riesman. In this sense he is right that Tocqueville and others 
“foresaw” the present. That is, the patterns described by them are more 

63. In this paper I have not been concerned with the truth of Riesman’s description 
of the changes in technology and in the nature of the economy. One must be warned, 
however, against overestimating the drastic and far-reaching nature of these changes. For 
example, the common image of professional occupations is that they are increasingly 
embedded in bureaucratic structures, while they were formerly free of such structures. 
While this may be true of some professions, it is not true of others. Daniel Calhoun, in 
his recent study of American civil engineers, argues: “When a twentieth-century writer 
describes the earlier engineer as ‘free and named on his own shingle,’ he was slipping 
into a romantic notion of nineteenth-century society. This notion applies not to the 
typical nineteenth-century engineer, but to the exceptional or cantankerous individual. 
Almost as soon as American internal improvements became extensive enough to give the 
civil engineer much employment, the engineer became an organization man, a respectable 
member of a bureaucracy.” See Daniel Hovey Calhoun, The American Civil Engineer: 
Origins and Conflict (Cambridge, Mass.: Technology Press, 1960), pp. 194-195. Calhoun’s 
reference is to C. Wright Mills’ description of the engineer in White Collar. However, 
when Riesman speaks of the inner-directed man as “wanting to build a bridge, to run 
a railroad,” [120] he presumably has the image of the engineer in the back of his mind. 
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highly developed today than they were in the early nineteenth century. 

The vast majority of early and mid-nineteenth-century Americans were 
self-employed and lived on farms or in small towns, while today most 
people are employees and live in cities. This change alone has many con¬ 
sequences along the lines suggested by The Lonely Crowd. An employee 
has less freedom and motivation to be individualistic than do the self- 
employed. Farm and small-town dwellers know each other as total human 
beings rather than as actors in specific relations, and are presumably less 
motivated to exhibit status-seeking and conformist behavior and to seek 
the good opinion of those whom they have known all their lives than 
are those who interact with many “significant others” in a variety of limited 
contexts. 64 Residents of small communities are judged by their total back¬ 
ground and personal history, not by any specific set of acts. As many 
sociological studies of such communities have revealed, they tend to have 
a relatively static status system, permitting much less social mobility than 
that occurring in large cities. Consequently, the resident of the small town 
tends to be somewhat like the citizens of more rigidly stratified European 
states. The awareness of the relative permanence of status position reduces 
the anxiety to win the good opinion of others that exists where status is 
less stable. It is in the large city, with its more anonymous social relation¬ 
ships and greater economic opportunities to change material status, that 
men are highly motivated to win prestige through snobbish conformism. 
These differences between life in small town and large city were explicitly 
noted in the 1830’s by Harriet Martineau when she pointed out that the 
“other-directed” behavior she so deplored was to be found most commonly 
in urban centers in the middle and upper classes, where people live in a 

64. However, it should be noted that an early history of the state of Illinois, written 
by a man who pioneered the state, reports that the desire to be admired by others at the 
major social event of the week, Sunday church services, played an important role in stimu¬ 
lating general ambition: 

“For this advancement in civilization, the young people were much indebted to their 
practice of attending church on Sundays. Here they were regularly brought together at 
stated times; and their meeting, if it affected no better end, at least accustomed them to 
admire and wish to be admired. Each one wanted to make as good a figure as he could; 
and to that end came to meeting well-dressed and clean. . . . 

“With pride of dress came ambition, industry, the desire of knowledge, and a love of 
decency. It has been said that civilization is a forced state of mind, to which he is stimu¬ 
lated by a desire to gratify artificial wants. . . .” (Thomas Ford, History of Illinois [Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs and Co., 1854], pp. 95-96.) 

In contrast, Albert Blumenthal emphasized that “putting on a front” in order to lay 
claim to a higher social status than one is entitled to is usually unsuccessful in a small 
town. He stated, “He who would indulge in pretense in Mineville must be very cautious 
lest he be wasting his time or be making himself a target for scorn, ridicule, or amusement. 
To be sure, a certain amount of bluffing can be done since, after all, persons have some 
privacy, even in Mineville. But this bluffing must not be of a sort that easily can be 
uncovered, for the people have little patience with pretenders. Persons long in the com¬ 
munity know that there is scant use for them to ‘put on front’ of the more obvious sort 
such as by the wearing of fine clothes or the purchasing of a costly automobile. ... By 
a ferreting-out process the people soon discover whether or not a newcomer ‘has anything 
to be stuck up about.’” See his Small-Town Stuff (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1932), pp. 104-105. 
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state of “perpetual caution.” Nowhere, she stated, does there exist “so 
much heart-eating care [about others’ judgment], so much nervous anxiety, 
as among the dwellers in the towns of the northern States of America.” 65 
And Francis Grund also pointed to the concentration of these traits among 
the Northern urban well-to-do. 

There can be little question that Riesman is right also in showing how 
bureaucratization and urbanization reinforce those social mechanisms which 
breed other-directedness. But it cannot be stressed too often that these 
mechanisms operate within the context of an historic American value- 
system and status structure that also generated such traits in a non-bureau- 
cratic and non-urban society. Other-direction, or, to put it less dramatically, 
sensitivity to the judgments of others, is an epiphenomenon of the American 
equalitarian ethos, the opportunities for rapid status mobility, and the 
general growth of an urban, bureaucratic society. 66 The increasing com¬ 
plexity introduced by advanced industrialization and urbanization makes 
adherence to a rigid normative code obsolete, because such a code cannot 
be used as a guide to the great variety of situations confronting modern, 
bureaucratic man. This Riesman has well noted. However, the greater 
flexibility and need to adapt to others that are demanded by urban and 
bureaucratic life add to an already existing disposition to be concerned 
with the opinions of others, a disposition caused by equalitarianism and 
the emphasis placed on social mobility. 

The concern with specifying how various structural changes have 
weakened the Protestant ethic or inner-directed traits in American life 
has led Riesman and others similarly oriented to sometimes ignore the 
beneficial consequences of these changes. Thus, while bureaucratization 
results in a heightened need to make personality adjustments to win the 
esteem of colleagues and supervisors, it also sets bounds to arbitrary 
power. By establishing rules of fair treatment, and by reducing the area 
of personal discretion in personnel policy, bureaucracy can reduce the fear 
of the employer or the supervisor. Trade unions, found most commonly 
under conditions of large industry, accurately reflect their members’ desires 
when their policies involve more, rather than less, bureaucratization. (As 
an example of this, unions have sought seniority rules, in hiring, firing, 

65. Martineau, op. cit., p. 18. Most foreign travelers were in fact writing about the 
way of life of urban middle- and upper-class America. 

66. In commenting on the analyses of various more psychologically oriented writers 
who preceded Riesman in describing “other-directed” character traits (which, however, 
they tended to explain psychologically rather than sociologically, that is, by the patterns 
of child-rearing in the modern American family, rather than by the structural changes that 
seemingly underlie these changes in child-rearing), Gabriel Almond also points up the 
dual causal pattern. “De Tocqueville attributed it [American conformism] to competitive¬ 
ness and the equality of conditions of the American people. It is, of course, both factors 
taken together. What Homey, Fromm and Mead have done is to trace this and other 
tendencies from aspects of the culture, to patterns of child rearing in the family, to adult 
behavior.” (Op. cit., p. 43.) 
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and promoting, which increase bureaucratization and reduce arbitrary 
power.) Similarly it may be urged that some of the consequences of bureau¬ 
cratization reinforce, rather than weaken, strong work and achievement 
orientations, 67 particularly in the upper echelons of white-collar and 
executive life. 

The shift from the family-owned company to the management-run 
corporation, as Whyte pointed out, has made group activities and adjust¬ 
ment to group norms seem more important than individual responsibilities 
within corporate bureaucracies. But whatever else group dynamics in 
industry may be concerned with, it certainly provides an excellent way 
of getting men to work hard for the company. Traditionally, it has been 
a postulate of business management, and an empirical finding of industrial 
sociology, that men do not work as hard as they are able when the rewards 
of their work seem to be going to others. Holding other factors constant, 
no one works so hard as the head of an organization, or the self-employed, 
or the creative professional who is directly rewarded for his labors. By 
extending the control of work to committees at different levels in the 
corporation, and by incorporating democratic values into the internal 
operation of bureaucracy, contemporary American business has found a 
means of inculcating into a large number of people a sense of responsibility 
for the whole organization. “Non-owners” now feel responsible, and the 
number of hard-working “entrepreneurs” who never watch the clock, and 
who take work home with them, has been enormously enlarged. Thus, 
while other-direction may have increased, the motivation for competition 
and hard work remains, because the best are chosen to move up the 
bureaucratic hierarchy. 

It is a peculiar paradox that the same structural processes may account 
for diverse and even sharply conflicting tendencies. Many analyses of 
American society have stressed the fact that individualism and conformism, 
creative innovation and dominance by low-level mass taste, are outgrowths 
of identical forces. For example, the pronounced spread of higher educa¬ 
tion and a high standard of living have caused an unprecedented increase 


67. In the midst of the greatest prosperity in history, the U.S. Census reports that in 
the summer of 1957, three and a half million workers have two jobs, with the second 
job averaging twelve hours per week. See August Heckscher, “Time, Work and Leisure,” 
Political Research: Organization and Design (PROD), I (March, 1958), 4; see also Harvey 
Swados, “Less Work—Less Leisure,” Nation, February 22, 1958, p. 156. In Akron, Ohio, 
where many rubber workers are on a six-hour day and a five-day week, at relatively high 
pay, and where a sizable proportion of wives are employed, it is estimated that among the 
men “from one in seven down to one in five rubber workers holds a second full-time job. 
... In addition, something like 40 per cent engage in some sort of part-time outside 
work. . . . the shorter day even with a higher pay scale, increases the number of men who 
obtain second jobs. . . .” (Ibid., p. 156.) Trade unions such as the United Automobile 
Workers and the International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union have found 
that enforced retirement has deleterious effects on the health and social life of their mem¬ 
bers, who in fact prefer work to leisure. 
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in both the proportion involved in genuinely creative, intellectual activities, 
and the influence by the populace on the major expressions of art, literature, 
and drama. 68 Alexis de Tocqueville was fully aware of these dual tendencies 
when he pointed out that “the same equality that renders him [the Ameri¬ 
can] independent of each of his fellow citizens, taken severally, exposes 
him alone and unprotected to the influence of the greater number ... I 
very clearly discern two tendencies; one leading the mind of every man to 
untried thoughts, the other prohibiting him from thinking at all.” 69 Tocque¬ 
ville resolved the dilemma by stressing the important role of secondary 
groupings and formal organizations of all types in countering the pressures 
on the individual caused by the lack of the protective “vestiges of former 
aristocratic distinctions.” These associations and groupings provide a new 
basis for group loyalties, and serve the functions of differentiating and, at 
the same time, binding society. As Tocqueville said: 

The free institutions which the inhabitants of the United States possess, and 
the political rights of which they make so much use, remind every citizen, and 
in a thousand ways, that he lives in society. They every instant impress upon 
his mind the notion that it is the duty as well as the interest of men to make 
themselves useful to their fellow creatures; and he sees no particular ground 
of animosity to them, since he is never either their master or their slave, his 
heart readily leans to the side of kindness . 70 

What Tocqueville (together with many other foreign travelers) saw as 
characteristic of America was not only conformity and passivity, but also 
rational individual choice, choice that was developed and protected by the 
existence of major secondary organizations. Today, too, there are many 
trends making for an increase in autonomous behavior, in free choice. 
Various social scientists have recently taken to documenting these counter¬ 
vailing tendencies, a phenomenon that may reflect the ever present cyclical 
pattern of social analysis. Rowland Berthoff points to the seeming “gradual 
decline since 1920 of those makeshift communities, the fraternal lodges,” 
which were part of the associational pattern that impressed Tocqueville, 
and suggests that “the psychic energy that Americans formerly expended 
on maintaining the jerry-built framework of such ‘institutions’ as these has 

68. As Miller and Swanson state, in their detailed study of changes in the American 
family, “. . . we wish to urge that serious consideration be given to the possibility advanced 
here that bureaucratization has begun to provide a new level of security and comfort for 
Americans and a new sense of participation in a responsible moral community. As a con¬ 
sequence, we are less disposed than some commentators to see the growth of ‘do-it-yourself 
projects and of adult education and the apparent increase of interest in morality and reli¬ 
gion as symptoms of a population withdrawing from a complicated and confusing world. 
Instead, we suggest that these may well signify the seizing of newly available opportunities 
for self-expression in the fine and practical arts, for the development of sophistication about 
leisure, and for a confronting of the problems of the relations of man to his fellows and 
to history.” See Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson, The Changing American Parent 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958), p. 212. 

69. Tocqueville, op. cit., I, p. 12. 

70. Ibid., p. 112. 
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in our more assured institutional structure of recent years been freed, at 
least potentially, for the creation of more valuable kinds of ‘culture.’ ” He 
also infers that “the recent popular success of books deploring the un¬ 
worthiness of status striving indicates that Americans are throwing off 
this obsession and making it, as in other societies, including preindustrial 
America, merely one concern among many.” 71 The political scientist, 
Robert Wood, suggests in the same vein that “The pattern of inconspicuous 
consumption, the web of friendship, and the outgoing life that Whyte 
describes also have something of the flavor of a renaissance. Although 
‘keeping down with the Joneses’ may indicate group tyranny, it is still 
better than keeping up with them. At least it displays disapproval of overt 
snobbishness. . . . While Whyte finds pressures for benevolent conformity, 
he also discovers brotherhood.” 72 Daniel Bell has argued that the growth 
in education, among other factors, has reduced conformity. He comments 
that “one would be hard put to find today the ‘conformity’ Main Street 
exacted of Carol Kennicott thirty years ago. With rising educational levels, 
more individuals are able to indulge a wider variety of interests,” such as 
serious music, good books, high level FM radio, and the like. 73 

It may be fitting to conclude with the paradox presented by Clyde 
Kluckhohn, who has suggested, “Today’s kind of ‘conformity’ may actually 
be a step toward more genuine individuality in the United States. ‘Con¬ 
formity’ is less of a personal and psychological problem—less tinged with 
anxiety and guilt. ... If one accepts outwardly the conventions of one’s 
group, one may have greater psychic energy to develop and fulfill one’s 
private potentialities as a unique person. I have encountered no substantial 
evidence that this ‘conformity’ is thoroughgoingly ‘inward.’ ” 74 As status¬ 
seeking is the by-product of strong equalitarianism, so conformity and 
other-directedness may permit, or even demand, inner autonomy. 

71. Berthoff, op. cit., p. 512. 

72. Robert Wood, Suburbia: Its People and Their Politics (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1959), p. 15. 

73. Daniel Bell, “The Theory of Mass Society,” Commentary , 22 (1956), p. 82. 

74. Clyde Kluckhohn, “Have There Been Discernible Shifts in American Values Dur¬ 
ing the Past Generation,” in Morison, op. cit., p. 187. This article is the best single 
summary and reference guide to the various empirical studies of changes in values in 
America. 
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DEMOCRACY WITHOUT LIBERTY: 

AN ESSAY ON THE POLITICS 
OF OTHER-DIRECTED MAN 

RALF DAHRENDORF 


1 

comte alexis de tocqueville and Mr. David Riesman share a 
number of their questions, and many of their answers too; but whereas 
Mr. Riesman does not mind the former, he seems rather less than pleased - 
with the latter. One cannot blame Mr. Riesman, of course, for his reluc¬ 
tance to admit the proximity of his conclusions to those of Tocqueville. 
Democracy in America appeared in 1840, and it is the major thesis of 
The Lonely Crowd in 1950 that significant changes in the pattern of 
American life and character have occurred in the last two or three decades. 
To foresee these changes, Tocqueville would have had to be a prophet of 
almost biblical stature rather than a traveler—if an unusually perceptive 
one—and writer on social affairs. Thus Mr. Riesman is faced with a 
dilemma. If Tocqueville was right in his analysis of American life, then 
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Mr. Riesman cannot justly claim that what he describes is the result oi 
recent changes (although his picture of the American social character ma> 
still be valid). If, on the other hand, Mr. Riesman is right, then Tocque¬ 
ville’s work is rather a disturbing anticipation that requires explanation, 
Since Mr. Riesman is obviously familiar with Tocqueville’s work, he 
is aware of this dilemma. In fact, from one point of view, The Lonely 
Crowd is a continuous dispute between Mr. Riesman and Tocqueville 
about who said (and meant) what first. Mr. Riesman admits as much. 
It is his “impression that the middle-class American of today is decisively 
different from [the] Americans of Tocqueville’s writings,” but he is sincere 
enough to add: “who nevertheless strike us as so contemporary.” In this 
dilemma, Mr. Riesman could hardly avoid the promise that “much of 
this book will be devoted to discussing these differences.” [20] 1 But 
although one of the participants of this dispute can no longer defend 
himself in person, it is his living opponent who finds himself in trouble. 
More often than not, Mr. Riesman seems to fight a losing battle. “As 
Tocqueville saw,” Mr. Riesman introduces a quotation supposed to illus¬ 
trate his point, only to check himself immediately and add the afterthought: 
“or foresaw.” [281] After all, Tocqueville could hardly have seen those 
changes that Mr. Riesman discovered as characteristic of twentieth-century 
America. Mr. Riesman finds that the wealthy and powerful are, in the 
United States of today, motivated to please everybody rather than to 
exercise their influence. This is exactly what Tocqueville found, as Mr. 
Riesman knows, since he quotes Democracy in America on this point. 
And I for one fail to be impressed by Mr. Riesman’s overly subtle attempt 
to dissociate himself from Tocqueville: “This is a far cry, I suggest, from 
the opportunistic glad-handing of the wealthy on which Tocqueville com¬ 
ments . . . ; very likely, what was mere practice in his day has become 
embedded in character in ours.” [254*] 2 Even if there is—which I doubt— 
a significant difference between attitudes that are “mere practice” and 
others that are “embedded in character,” it is hard to see the revolutionary 
character of a change that merely transforms the former into the latter. 
Indeed, Mr. Riesman goes to extraordinary lengths in trying to explain 
away his proximity to Tocqueville. His thesis that there is no ruling class 
in America implies that there was such a class before the Great Change. 
But then, Tocqueville also noted the absence of a ruling class in the 1830’s. 
In order to solve this apparent dilemma, Mr. Riesman advances a most 
remarkable claim: “There have been two periods in American history in 

1. Page references to The Lonely Crowd will for reasons of convenience be given in 
the text. They usually refer to the first edition (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). 
If a * is added to the page reference, passages are quoted that appear in the paperback 
edition of The Lonely Crowd only (New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1953). My 
apologies are due to Messrs. Nathan Glazer and Reuel Denney, Mr. Riesman’s collaborators, 
for not mentioning their names explicitly every time I quote their work. 

2 . Italics mine. 
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which a sharply defined ruling class emerged.” The first of these periods 
was “in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries,” in other words, 
before Tocqueville came. But this “landed-gentry and mercantilist-money 
leadership” was soon “dislodged, its power was disputed and, in decisive 
instances, overruled.” An interregnum followed, and it was Tocqueville’s 
ill fortune that he undertook his travels precisely in this period, because 
soon after his departure “the captains of industry emerged as a ruling 
class.” [239-240*] It is only too obvious that Mr. Riesman’s interpreta¬ 
tion of American history would have been different, had Tocqueville never 
set foot on the shores of the United States. Mr. Riesman is clearly disturbed 
by Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, and even a seemingly straight¬ 
forward statement such as that “Tocqueville’s America is in some ways 
more ours than his” cannot conceal the fact that he has failed to come to 
grips with the roots of this disturbance. 

Pointing out this dilemma and Mr. Riesman’s reaction to it is not 
to say that he is wrong and Tocqueville right, or vice versa. In so far as 
they describe the American scene contemporary to them, both may in fact 
be right, or wrong. In any case, my interest in the problematic relation 
between Mr. Riesman and Tocqueville stems from a different source. 1 
should like to raise the question, why has Mr. Riesman been unable to 
make his position vis-a-vis Tocqueville’s work sufficiently clear to convince 
his readers; and furthermore—since the “why” question is rather simple 
and has by implication already been answered—what consequences follow 
from Mr. Riesman’s inability to settle his accounts with Tocqueville in a 
satisfactory manner? In this latter respect I suggest that, as a result of his 
unwanted proximity to Tocqueville, Mr. Riesman adopted a defensive 
attitude that made him all but overlook Tocqueville’s crucial problem and 
thereby miss his supreme chance to indicate a very real difference in 
the relation of character and politics between Tocqueville’s America and 
his own. Tocqueville, as is Mr. Riesman, was concerned with the social 
condition of America. But this concern was for Tocqueville merely pre¬ 
liminary to the concern with what he himself called the “political conse¬ 
quences of the social condition of the Anglo-American.” There is every 
indication that Riesman, too, is really more worried about the politics 
than about, say, the sex or the reading habits of other-directed man. Yet 
his lengthy analysis of the relation between politics and social character 
remains peculiarly inconclusive and incomplete. I suggest that it is worth 
while to pursue this analysis somewhat beyond the covers of The Lonely 
Crowd by confronting Riesman’s other-directed American with an alterna¬ 
tive formulated by Tocqueville for the American of 1840. 

Tocqueville’s chapter on the “political consequences of the social con¬ 
dition of the Anglo-American” comprises little more than one printed 
page; Tocqueville thought that these consequences “are easily deducible.” 
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The essence of this brief chapter might well have served as a motto fc 
this essay. Since it also represents its theme, however, it may be justifiabl 
to quote it here rather than tuck it away in small print somewhere betwee 
the title of this essay and its beginning. Having observed equality as th 
predominant feature of the American social condition, Tocqueville ha 
this to say about the political effects of equality: 

Now, I know of only two methods of establishing equality in the politics 
world; rights must be given to every citizen, or none at all to anyone. For ns 
tions which are arrived at the same stage of social existence as the Angle 
Americans, it is, therefore, very difficult to discover a medium between th 
sovereignty of all and the absolute power of one man: and it would be vai 
to deny that the social condition which I have been describing is just as liabl 
to one of these consequences as to the other. 

There is, in fact, a manly and lawful passion for equality that incites me 
to wish all to be powerful and honored. This passion tends to elevate th 
humble to the rank of the great; but there exists also in the human heart 
depraved taste for equality, which impels the weak to attempt to lower th 
powerful to their own level and reduces men to prefer equality in slavery t 
inequality with freedom. Not that those nations whose social condition is demc 
cratic naturally despise liberty; on the contrary, they have an instinctive lov 
of it. But liberty is not the chief and constant object of their desires; equalit 
is their idol: they make rapid and sudden efforts to obtain liberty and, if the 
miss their aim, resign themselves to their disappointment; but nothing can sal 
isfy them without equality, and they would rather perish than lose it. 

On the other hand, in a state where the citizens are all practically equal, j 
becomes difficult for them to preserve their independence against the aggres 
sions of power. No one among them being strong enough to engage in th 
struggle alone with advantage, nothing but a general combination can protec 
their liberty. Now, such a union is not always possible. 

From the same social position, then, nations may derive one or the othe 
of two great political results; these results are extremely different from eac] 
other, but they both proceed from the same cause . 3 

There can be little doubt as to the addressee of these remarks. Tocque 
ville did not mean to warn the Americans of dangers immanent in thei 
political system; rather, he wanted to confront with his alternative th 
American and the French political scene. In drawing the picture of ; 
democracy without liberty, Tocqueville intended to warn his countrymen 
and not his hosts. However, the apparent pragmatic purpose of Tocque 
ville’s remarks does not invalidate his argument, nor does it provide am 
guarantee that the exhortations applicable to France in 1840 might no 
be equally pertinent to the American condition of 1954. 4 The very fac 

3. Alexis de Tocqueville: Democracy in America (New York: Vintage Books, 1956' 
I, 55 seq. 

4. Here as in many subsequent places I single out American society for purposes c 
illustration. Since Mr. Riesman’s book was intended primarily as an analysis of America 
society, this procedure needs no justification. Nevertheless I should like to express at thi 
early point my conviction that Mr. Riesman’s and, a fortiori, my own analyses aim a 
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that—if we can believe Tocqueville in this respect, and I think we can— 
the same social condition can produce contradictory political results, makes 
it necessary to ask the same questions time and again for societies that 
have equality as their idol: is it equality, or is it liberty, that matters most 
in the minds of people in such a society? Would they be inclined to forego 
the gratifications of equality to preserve their liberty, or would they con¬ 
versely tend to abandon their liberty in order to remain equals, even if 
equals in slavery? Does democracy mean for them that all men are created 
equal, or that all men are created free? 

If the same social condition can produce contradictory political results, 
there must be an intervening factor that tips the scales and decides which 
of the alternatives is realized in a given society. Tocqueville, in speaking 
of the United States, tried to identify this factor: “The Anglo-Americans 
are the first nation who, having been exposed to this formidable alterna¬ 
tive, have been happy enough to escape the domination of absolute power. 
They have been allowed by their circumstances, their origin, their intelli¬ 
gence, and especially by their morals to establish and maintain the sover¬ 
eignty of the people. 5 ’ 5 Circumstances, origin, intelligence, and morals are 
rather a medley of conditions. Only in a vague and general sense can they 
be thought of as one factor. Yet this complex “factor” is, I suggest, in 
many ways closely similar to what Mr. Riesman and his associates call the 
'‘social character.” Given the same social condition of equality—Tocque¬ 
ville seems to say—it is the social character of the people in this condition 
that determines which of two alternative systems of government they will 
establish and maintain. 

Mr. Riesman knows that his notion of “social character” is rather less 
.han unambiguous. Since he did “not plan to argue over the many ambi¬ 
guities of the concept of social character” [18*], it would be spurious to 
iccuse him of this shortcoming. Indeed, it may not even be a shortcoming 
n a study that is designed to put forward a point of view rather than a 
series of formal propositions and empirical tests. Moreover, Mr. Riesman’s 
nore empirical discussions of character types give us many a clue to the 
neaning of his concept of social character, so that this concept can be 
iefined by inference, if not by interpretation. The word “character” (and 
ts alternative, “mask,” which, significantly enough, Mr. Riesman employs 
)ccasionally 6 ) seems to stem from the same context as another well-known 
category of sociological analysis: that of “role.” Both invoke somewhere 


nuch at some European societies (in particular postwar Germany) as at the United States. 

' do not wish to be misunderstood on this score: whatever criticism I may suggest of 
American society is praise by comparison to my views about my own country, Germany. 

5. Loc. cit., p. 56. (Italics mine.) 

6. Cf. the significant statement on p. 270 that other-directed man “ends up being 
vhat he plays, and his mask becomes the perhaps inescapable reality of his style of life.” 
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in their etymological history the image of a stage on which actors appear 
in given masks, characters, roles, parts. Originally, all these words indi¬ 
cated clusters of tasks, attitudes and behaviors that were given to an actor 
from outside, that were, in other words, neither of his own making nor 
even of his own choosing. “Society” or, to be more precise, certain social 
reference groups define roles, characters, parts for individuals who occupy 
given positions. By learning his parts the individual becomes a member 
of society; the parts are—in the original sense of the Greek x a P aKr vp — 
the imprint left by society on the presumed tabula rasa of the individual 
at birth. 7 

But when Mr. Riesman and his associates speak of social character, 
they mean more than specific attitudes and attributes expected by others 
from people in given positions. This is perhaps less obvious in the brief 
conceptual discussion at the beginning of The Lonely Crowd than in the 
detailed description of tradition-directed, inner-directed, and other-directed 
character types. What Mr. Riesman defines as “that part of ‘character’ 
which is shared among significant social groups and which, as most con¬ 
temporary social scientists define it, is the product of the experience of 
these groups,” [18*] is little, if anything, more than a role in the strict 
sociological meaning of the term. A disposition, however, that ramifies into 
child-rearing practices as well as religious convictions, leisure-time activi¬ 
ties as well as voting behavior—and this is what Mr. Riesman claims for 
his character types—is undoubtedly more than just one role, or even an 
assemblage of roles. Mr. Riesman is not concerned with specific social 
expectations attached to specific social positions, but with the far more 
pervasive and personal factor of the individual’s attitude to society, thereby 
to his roles and the expectations that constitute roles. His social character 
is located somewhere in the no-man’s land between the individual person¬ 
ality and the collective society. It ties them together without being strictly 
part of either. His social character belongs to the individual in a sense 
in which his roles do not; at the same time it cannot be said to be the 
individual in the sense in which his personality is. The boldness with which 
Mr. Riesman has cut through the barbed-wire fences separating the scien¬ 
tific study of society and the moral concern with the individual is not the 
least merit of his work. 

Thus the change suggested by Mr. Riesman as characteristic of recent 
developments in American society is essentially a change in individual 
attitudes toward the constraints imposed by society. As he says himself 
in an earlier essay, he is concerned with “the changing feelings in people 


7. I can only intimate in this context the connection between Mr. Riesman’s notion of 
“social character” and the sociological concept of “role.” For a more elaborate discussion, 
see my essay Homo Sociologicus (Koln-Opladen: Westdeucher Verlag, 1959). 
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as to their power to resist social pressures. 5 ’ 8 Social roles and their struc¬ 
tures may have remained unchanged. Mr. Riesman, at any rate, is not 
primarily concerned with this problem. He claims that whereas the inner- 
directed American of, say, half a century ago accepted his social roles 
with a grain of salt, and, beyond their norms, expectations, and sanctions, 
recognized the gyroscope of his own judgment, will, and interest as a 
principle of a higher order of importance, the other-directed American 
of today has become a slave of his roles by abandoning the signals of his 
conscience for those of his peers. Instead of doing what he wants to do, 
he does what he is expected to do. For inner-directed man, there is some¬ 
thing both stronger and more highly valued than the dictates of society; 
but for other-directed man these dictates have become very nearly infallible. 
Inner-directed man has concluded the social contract for himself and re¬ 
mains the master of this contract; other-directed man was born into it and 
becomes enslaved by a contract that is not his. Mr. Riesman does not say 
this, but one could derive from his analysis the conclusion that the image 
of man as a role-playing animal that is so prevalent in modern American 
sociology is a faithful reflection of the reality of the other-directed 
American. 

The question will have to be asked whether Mr. Riesman is right in his 
diagnosis or not. There are, to be sure, convincing arguments and plausible 
observations that might be held against his assertion that the American 
of today has lost his inner-direction. My own feeling is that Mr. Riesman 
is at the same time too harsh with his countrymen and too lenient with 
other-directed man. On the other hand, Mr. Riesman’s claims contain 
enough of a semblance of truth, with respect to the United States and 
other “advanced” countries, to justify postponing this question for a 
while. On the assumption that his diagnosis is correct, I propose to dis¬ 
cuss the question of how the change in social character suggested by Mr. 
Riesman has affected the chances of American society (and, more gen¬ 
erally, of any society populated by other-directed men) to choose one or 
the other of Tocqueville’s alternatives of political organization. How does 
liberty fare in a society bent on other-direction? What resistance does other- 
directed man offer to the threat of totalitarianism? What assistance can 
he give to a free society? How does his character fit the political institu¬ 
tions often called democratic, and how do these fit his character? Any 
discussion of this kind is bound to be speculative at times, just as it can¬ 
not avoid wedding science and values. Whilst I confess to both these 
crimes, I feel that the social scientist untainted by either is liable to lose 
more by his rigor than the results of his labors warrant. 

8. David Riesman: Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954), 
p. 99 seq. 
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II 

There are two conceptions of democracy, and they can be in conflict. 
In a loose and not altogether satisfactory sense they might be identified 
with equality on the one hand, and with liberty on the other. 9 In the case 
of the United States, democracy has most often been used in the first 
sense, whilst the latter has been taken as a more or less automatic con¬ 
comitant of the former. Contrary to this usage, I shall try to show that 
democracy in the sense of equality and democracy in the sense of liberty 
are by no means Siamese twins progressing and retreating side by side, 
but that instead there comes a point at which equality, far from promoting 
liberty, becomes an impediment to it, at which the two democracies are 
at war with each other. When we examine the relation of other-directed 
men to each of the two notions of democracy, a curious fact emerges. 
There can be little doubt that liberty and the political institutions of a 
free society are unthinkable in conditions that do not provide for an equal 
status of all citizens in certain respects. On the other hand, if the equality 
of condition transcends certain boundaries and extends to an equality of 
character, it begins to threaten liberty and political democracy. Other- 
directed man, although historically the almost logical perfection of democ¬ 
racy as a way of life, comes close to threatening the very foundations of 
democracy as a way of conducting the affairs of government. The world 
of other-directed man represents the strange paradox of a democracy 
without liberty. 

The notion that democracy means equality is as old as the idea of 
democracy itself. Probably, Aristotle’s ambivalence in evaluating democ¬ 
racy stems in the last analysis from his ambivalent attitude to equality. 
He wanted all human beings to be equal, but at the same time certain 
people, such as slaves, foreigners, and women, were just not human beings 
for him. In both respects his conception was true to the traditions of classi¬ 
cal Greek thought. Tocqueville displays a similar ambivalence to democ¬ 
racy, and probably for similar reasons. He was impressed by the equality 
of condition in the United States, but he was not entirely sure that he 
wanted to see quite as much equality realized in his own country. When¬ 
ever democracy is referred to as a way of life, equality is the idea that 
comes to mind most readily. As Aristotle said: “The most pure democracy 

9. The distinction introduced in this section between liberal and illiberal democracy 
has nothing in common with J. L. Talmon’s distinction between liberal and totalitarian de¬ 
mocracy (cf. J. L. Talmon: The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy [London: Seeker & 
Warburg, 1952]). Whilst I find Mr. Talmon’s important work both original and convincing, 
it has not dispelled my doubts as to the applicability of the word “democracy” to totali¬ 
tarian political systems. 
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is that which is so called principally from that equality which prevails in 
it.” 10 But then, equality is a notion no less ambiguous than that of democ¬ 
racy. How much equality is meant when we speak of democratic condi¬ 
tions? In what respects are men supposed to be equal? Are there any 
limits to the desirability of equality in social life? 

Tocqueville had an answer to these questions: “To conceive of men 
remaining forever unequal upon a single point, yet equal on all others, is 
impossible; they must come in the end to be equal upon all.” 11 In other 
words, once there is equality in one respect, equality in all others will 
follow. In spite of the Kantian reservation “to conceive of . . . this 
statement sounds rather like one of those inexorable laws of historical 
development that we have good reason to suspect. To me at least, a 
society whose citizens are equal in some, but not in other, respects is 
certainly conceivable. Yet the social history of the United States in the 
last two centuries seems to have borne out Tocqueville’s bold assertion 
more radically than—I suspect—Tocqueville himself ever imagined. 

In all Western countries the last two centuries have witnessed what 
one might call a process of increasing equalization of status. T. H. Marshall 
has described this process as a spread of citizenship rights to ever new 
spheres of life. 12 With some right, he ascribes the institutionalization of 
legal rights of citizenship, that is, equality before the law, to the eighteenth 
century. In the nineteenth century, this was followed by political equality, 
symbolized above all by universal suffrage. In our own century, finally, 
legal and political equality have been supplemented by what Professor 
Marshall calls the social rights of citizenship, such as the right to a mini¬ 
mum wage, to unemployment benefits, to old age pensions, and the like. 
The body of citizenship rights that has thus come into existence signifies 
a large and important area of human equalities. Today, it is almost im¬ 
possible for a country to profess to being democratic and yet not recog¬ 
nize that all its citizens are equal with respect to the law, the political 
system, and certain more diffuse social services that all amount to the 
right to a minimum standard of living. 

Thus, Tocqueville seems to have been right in so far as these citizen¬ 
ship rights are concerned. Yet all they really constitute is a democracy 
of social conditions. Despite this democracy, if within its limits, society 
still displays many inequalities and social differences. Some of these are 
of a tangible and external kind: inequalities of income and wealth, of 
prestige, of power. Few theorists of democracy (and no practitioners of 
any description) have gone to such Utopian lengths as to demand the 

10. Politics, 1291b. 

11. Tocqueville, loc . cit., p. 55. 

12. T. H. Marshall: Citizenship and Social Class (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1953). 
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complete equalization of achieved as well as ascribed statuses. But above 
all a democracy of conditions leaves untouched the varieties of individual 
talent and achievement, hope and frustration, interest and value. In fact, 
legal, political and social equality were often conceived as necessary con¬ 
ditions of the free development of individual differences. In this sense, 
the society of inner-directed man combines a maximum of equality of 
circumstances with a minimum of equality of character; the abolition of 
social differences is the soil on which human differences thrive; men 
can differ as individuals precisely because they are equal as citizens. 

I cannot conceal my feeling that this combination of social equality 
and individual variety is a desirable state of affairs. But if we ask in what 
sense a widespread change to other-direction has affected the evolution 
of egalitarian democracy, there can be little doubt that, far from contra¬ 
dicting this tendency, it has in fact promoted and in some ways perfected 
its intentions. Other-direction is the extension of equality from the sphere 
of conditions to that of character. Other-directed man, in Mr. Riesman’s 
usage of this notion, is the equal of his fellow citizens not only as a plain¬ 
tiff, elector, and pensioner, but also as a human being. He shares not only 
his rights and obligations, but also his attitudes and actions with everybody 
else. For other-directed man, being different in any conceivable respect 
from others is the one thing that must never happen. Tocqueville saw a 
second great force molding the American character side by side with 
equality: religion. A similar pattern is indicated by Mr. Riesman when 
he speaks of the inner-directed “moralizer.” Religious and moral man 
recognizes obligations to an agency outside society and its institutions, and 
although all men may be equal before this agency as they are before 
courts of law and governments, his transsocietal tie makes religious and 
moral man an individual with his own very personal and private faith and 
conscience. Inner-directed men, by virtue of their religious beliefs and 
moral convictions, can differ from each other, and usually do differ. Not 
so other-directed man. He may be religious, but only if and because others 
are. He may be moral, but only in the sense and to the extent that others 
are. Other-directed man strives to be indistinguishable from his peers; he 
is the perfect democrat. 

Numerous illustrations could be given from Mr. Riesman’s analysis 
that other-direction constitutes an extension of democracy from conditions 
to character. The shift from “free trade” to “fair trade” rightly stressed 
by Mr. Riesman is one such example. Free trade makes for inequalities 
of many kinds, but above all it provides channels of expression for differ¬ 
ences of human talent, cunning, and achievement. Fair trade, on the 
other hand, stabilizes the status quo and calls for deliberate restraint on 

the part of the businessman in order not to be different from anybody else. 

/ 
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The fair-trader “must tune in to the others to see what they are saying 
about what a proper business ought to be” [138] instead of going ahead 
guided by his own interests, capabilities, and morals. Even more striking 
is the case of the twelve-year-old girl quoted by Mr. Riesman who, when 
asked about favorite comics, professes her preference for “Superman,” 
because he can fly; but replies to the question whether she would like to 
be able to fly herself: “I would like to be able to fly if everybody else 
did, but otherwise it would be kind of conspicuous.” [84] To be con¬ 
spicuous means to be different, and that in turn means to be undemo¬ 
cratic. I wonder whether this is what Tocqueville meant when he predicted 
that those who have begun to establish equality in one respect must in 
the end come to be equal in all respects. But whether he meant it or not, 
equality of character does seem an almost natural extension of other 
equalities and thereby might be thought to contribute to the maintenance of 
Aristotle’s “most pure democracy” rather than to endanger the democratic 
way of life. 

However, equality is not the only meaning attached to the concept of 
democracy. By democracy, people have always also meant a free society 
—more specifically, a society providing political channels of expression 
for controversial interests. In this sense, democracy is associated with 
political parties, parliaments, elections, and governments whose power 
is legitimated by the judgment of the governed. It would be misleading 
to call this second notion of democracy fully synonymous with the 
ideas of liberty or a free society. Democracy means both more and 
less than liberty: more, in that it signifies a specific set of institutions 
rather than just the goal for which they are designed; less, in that political 
democracy cannot furnish more than some of the necessary conditions of 
liberty. Liberty is a matter of people’s actual behavior in given social 
settings as much as one of these settings themselves. Thus the identifica¬ 
tion of this concept of democracy with liberty is at best an approximation. 
It is nevertheless a plausible approximation in that it indicates the 
impulses and ideals underlying a certain set of political institutions. A 
political system in which the elected representatives of the people reach 
ultimate decisions in parliament, in which governmental action is subject 
to repeated confirmation by both parliament and the electorate, and in 
which both parliament and government are bound by the accepted laws 
of the land—such a political system is most likely to do justice to the 
inevitable variety of concerns, interests, and values held by individuals 
and groups. Although this kind of system is liable to fall short of satisfy¬ 
ing all concerns and interests in a society, it is likely to frustrate fewer 
individuals than any other system. By enabling individuals to voice their 
discontents, to participate in determining their own fates, and to choose 
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what they regard as valuable, political democracy is a necessary condition 
of liberty. 

However, political democracy is not a sufficient condition of liberty. 
In order to function properly, a democratic state requires certain qualities, 
perhaps a certain social character, in its citizens. It is easier to describe 
this charactaer negatively than positively. Probably, what Mr. Riesman 
calls the tradition-directed type would not be the kind of citizen who fills 
democratic institutions with life. Tradition-directed men are brought up 
to defend what are essentially not their own interests but those of their 
ancestors, or even of groups to which they would be inclined to entertain 
hostile feelings if they were permitted to do so. “Theirs is the classic 
indifference of the masses of antiquity or the Middle Ages—the people 
who, throughout history, have accepted, with recurrent cynicism and 
sporadic revolts, the tyranny of an elite. They have no means of being 
articulate politically, nor have they any conception of what this would 
involve. They lack the elementary political tools of literacy, political edu¬ 
cation, and organizational experience.” [184-185] But above all, tradition- 
directed man is not really an individual yet, he has “no sense of personal 
responsibility for the political sphere,” [186] the umbilical cord that ties 
him to society has not been severed. I am not sure that tradition-directed 
man has ever really lived. Mr. Riesman’s idea of tradition-direction bears 
some resemblance to Hegel’s and Marx’s notion of an early stage of history 
in which man’s freedom was but a cynical fiction, his conditions and capa¬ 
bilities being so limited as to forbid the exercise of freedom. 13 But if there 
ever were tradition-directed men, it seems fair to assume that they would 
not have been the stuff from which democracies are made. 

Mr. Riesman’s inner-directed man, on the contrary, seems to possess 
most of the qualities requisite for the exercise of liberty under conditions 
of political democracy. If we are looking for a democratic social character, 
that of inner-direction would appear to come closest to what we want. 
Inner-directed man is well aware of his interests, as he is aware that the 
interests of others are not necessarily the same as his. “When we think 
of the inner-directed man’s political style, we must always think of the 
interests he brought to the political sphere.” [194] With his interests, 
inner-directed man brings the will to fight for them. He is likely to be so 
firmly convinced of the justice of his case that he embroiders it with 

13. Whilst Mr. Riesman’s notion of tradition-direction reminds one of Hegel and Marx, 
this cannot be said of his entire schema. For Hegel and Marx, a dialectical process mighty 
have been conceivable leading from tradition-direction (thesis) through other-direction 
(antithesis) to inner-direction or autonomy (synthesis). I am tempted to suggest that it 
is both fortunate and unfortunate that Mr. Riesman has not adopted a dialectical con¬ 
ception of this kind: fortunate in that he avoids the pitfalls and hazards of philosophy of 
history, which is so often based on an assumption of inexorable laws of historical develop¬ 
ment; unfortunate, because dialectical thinking might have led him to abandon the un¬ 
convincing distinction between inner-direction and autonomy. 
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complex rationalizations, including references to moral and religious ideals; 
but he also knows that such dogmatism is bound to make enemies, and 
he does not mind. Conflict, if restrained by the acceptance of certain formal 
rules of the game, is the essence of political democracy. The social charac¬ 
ter of democratic man would therefore seem to be one that accepts, even 
enjoys, controversy, whilst keeping it in bounds by conforming to a 
constitution that defines how far a man can go in pushing his interests 
and forcing others to comply with his standards. In a way, the rules of 
the game indicate the points at which all citizens are equal, whereas the 
game itself makes sense only if and because in many respects men are 
different. Both Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones have the right to cast one and 
only one vote apiece; but they also have a right to hold contradictory 
opinions on political matters and to cast their votes for opposing parties. 
Democratic man exercises freedom by displaying his personal preferences 
and idiosyncrasies in a framework of norms and rights shared with every¬ 
body else. Democratic man is the man who agrees to differ. 14 

Mr. Riesman claims that he is concerned with “other-direction in 
terms of patterns of conformity and response to others, and not in terms 
of the ideological and behavioral content of that response.” [211*] Al¬ 
though he argues at some length in defense of his reticence to discuss 
the contents of political controversy, I am not convinced by his arguments. 
Mr. Riesman’s own treatment of other-direction leaves very little doubt 
as to the material consequences of this character type for political behav¬ 
ior; his concentration on the formal aspects of political action betrays 
hesitation to follow through his own ideas, rather than a justifiable restric¬ 
tion to reasonably well-supported evidence. Of other-directed man, Mr. 
Riesman says that his “political opinions are connected neither with direct 
political self-interest nor with clear emotional ties to politics. They resem¬ 
ble, rather, the peer-group exchange of consumption preferences, though 
unlike the latter, the preferences are seldom taken into the political market 
and translated into purchases of political commodities.” [189] “Subject 
to occasional manipulation,” other-directed men “tend to view politics 
in most of its large-scale forms as if they were spectators.” [189-190] 
Mr. Riesman points out that “there are striking similarities between the 
tradition-directed and the other-directed. Both groups feel helpless vis-a- 
vis politics, and both have resorted to varieties of fatalism which the 
inner-directed moralizer would sternly reject.” [215] Can there be any 
doubt that these styles of political participation have ramifications for the 
political system itself, and for the manner in which the values underlying 
democratic institutions are assimilated by the people? 

14. J. S. Mill’s essay On Liberty sounds like a splendid elaboration on the missing link 
in Mr. Riesman’s analysis: the relation between social character and political structure, 
especially inner-direction and democracy. 
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Democracy means conflict; but other-directed man does not like con¬ 
flict. He wants to be liked, not opposed. Democracy means that people 
articulate their interests, even if they are self-interests. But other-directed 
man is not supposed to have any self-interests; his radar equipment per¬ 
petually skims the horizon in search of the ideas, attitudes and interests 
of others. He not only wants to be liked, but he wants to be like his peers. 
It is possible, of course, that in a large, pluralistic, decentralized society 
Mr. Smith’s and Mr. Jones’s peers are not the same, that they have 
divergent attitudes, but never actually meet. Yet it is the permanent goal 
of other-directed man to comply with all the accepted standards he comes 
into contact with. Restrictions of contact by social distance are but a 
minor obstacle on the way to perfect other-direction. Democracy means 
initiative; but the standards of other-direction discourage initiative. Other- 
directed man follows rather than leads, since only as a follower he can 
be sure not to fall into disgrace with his peers. Whereas inner-directed 
man promotes the cause of political democracy by agreeing to differ, 
other-directed man merely agrees to agree. Inner-directed man is the 
citizen who exercises his right to independent views and opinions. Other- 
directed man is the collaborator par excellence . Liberal democracy 
threatens his desire not to be different rather than providing a fitting 
framework for his character. 


Ill 

I concur with the common belief that the dominant political struggle 
of our time is that between democracy and totalitarianism as modes of 
regulating the inevitable tensions and differences of social life. But I 
hasten to add that, contrary to an ideology equally widespread on either 
side of the Iron Curtain which so effectively structures our geographical, 
political, social and intellectual world, the lines of the struggle between 
democracy and totalitarianism are by no means identical with those of 
the military and political alliances of today. It would be more than mis¬ 
leading to identify democracy unequivocally with NATO, the United 
States, or the West; just as it would be misleading to regard the Warsaw 
Pact nations, the Soviet Union, or the East as plainly totalitarian (to say 
nothing of the attempt to fit every country and nation into this dichotomy). 
Democracy and totalitarianism are ideal types rather than real alternatives 
of political structure, and most countries display some mixture of the two. 
The struggle between democracy and totalitarianism occurs within nations 
as much as between them. Whilst it appears that at present democratic 
traits prevail in the West and totalitarian ones in the East, the balance 
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is in both cases precarious, and it may change sooner than some people 
like to think. 

It follows from this qualification of current conceptions that democ¬ 
racy and totalitarianism are not the only identifiable forms of political 
organization in our time. There are intermediate types of the social 
structure of politics, which are neither totalitarian nor democratic in a 
strict sense of these terms. One might be tempted to call them transitional 
types, if talking of transitional stages in history was not as dangerously 
close to hopeful (or fearful) self-deception as it has proved to be. 15 The 
duration of those intermediate types of political structure here in question 
is quite uncertain. They may be short-lived periods of indecision, but they 
may also survive many decades, and thereby force us to extend our rather 
crude vocabulary of political differentiation. There are countries, the 
political institutions of which are totalitarian, whilst the social structure 
and the social character of their peoples clearly tend toward more liberal 
types of organization. Perhaps many so-called underdeveloped countries, 
as well as some of the Communist-dominated states of Europe, belong 
in this category. There are, on the other hand, countries with democratic 
institutions, where the structure and character of society display a striking 
tendency toward illiberal modes of institutionalized behavior. The ideas 
of totalitarianism without illiberty, and democracy without liberty, far 
from being paradoxical constructions of philosophical imagination, in fact 
appear to describe the contradictory tendencies of social and political 
reality more satisfactorily than the overly unambiguous dichotomy of 
illiberal totalitarianism and liberal democracy. 

Many people (not excluding social scientists) discovered only recently 
that such seemingly ordinary human ways as a love affair, a close personal 
friendship or family tie, a Sunday trip to the country, stamp collecting, 
and amateur gardening can in fact be a threat to the survival of totalitarian 
regimes. For the perfect totalitarian system, every action and every minute 
in the lives of its citizens is subject to control and regulation. From the 
point of view of totalitarian goals, the lover, the friend, the tourist and 
the stamp collector are likely to be deviants. 16 They prefer their private 
motives, desires, and interests to their public duties; they are inner- 
directed. Even that otherwise rather suspect excuse for political abstinence 

15. There might be no Marxism in our time, had it not been for Lenin’s (and some 
others’) attempt to elaborate on a few hints in the work of Marx to the effect that a 
transitional stage of “dictatorship of the proletariat” was required between the proletarian 
revolution and the final realization of a communist society. Transition is a nice rubber 
concept for those who prefer the security of a dogma to the uncertainty of reality, but I 
prefer the latter. 

16. There are of course accepted (and controlled) forms of love and friendship, tour¬ 
ism and stamp collecting in totalitarian countries. I am here concerned with such sentiments 
and interests only insofar as they flow from the personality of individuals independent of 
social norms and controls. 
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which German intellectuals sought during the Nazi period in what they 
chose to call “inner emigration” is in this sense a serious obstacle to the 
realization of perfect totalitarianism. 17 The “inner emigrant/’ much like 
the lover and the stamp collector, recognizes a gyroscope other than the 
official party-line. They are all liberal to the extent that they are individ¬ 
uals rather than role-playing marionettes in a smooth performance of 
Behemoth, the all-embracing state. A totalitarian government faced with 
inner-directed citizens can either resort to brutal force or cease to aim 
at perfect totalitarianism; in either case, it is in trouble. 

Events in Nazi Germany, in Communist Hungary, Poland, and Yugo¬ 
slavia, and even in the Soviet Union, provide many an illustration of the 
conflict between inner-direction and totalitarian government. Inside and 
outside totalitarian countries this conflict is seen by many people today. 
It is not so generally realized, however, that a conflict similar in kind and 
consequence marks at least some of the democratic countries of the West. 
Just as totalitarian institutions are threatened in the social context of 
inner-directed citizens who are not content to sacrifice their private desires 
and interests to the prescriptions and expectations of party and state, so 
democratic institutions are threatened by other-directed man. One of the 
flagrant misconceptions of totalitarianism in our time is that it can emerge 
and persist only in a society made up largely of authoritarian personalities. 
Other-directed man is certainly not authoritarian; yet one may doubt Mr. 
Riesman’s assertion that his very lack of political enthusiasm protects him 
“from falling for many of the fairy tales about politics that have mobilized 
people in the past for political adventure.” [190] What if such fairy tales 
become an expectation attached to the roles of other-directed man? What 
if his neighbors, colleagues, and peers start believing in them? Is there 
anything in his radar equipment to prevent other-directed man from being 
guided by his perception of such trends? I do not think so. Other-directed 
man, that sad slave of silent totalitarianism of society, will follow the 
fads and fashions of his social reference groups as religiously as citizens 
of totalitarian states follow those of the party line. 18 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Riesman does not appear convinced himself 
of his hopeful assertion. In the paragraph preceding its statement he 
argues that the same “new-style indifferents” who will not fall for political 
adventures “are rather easily welded into cadres for political action.” 

17. The term “inner emigration” was first coined by the German writer F. Thiess in 
a dispute with Thomas Mann. I resent both its implication that the “outer emigrants” are 
somewhere in the wrong, and that it is morally sufficient to withdraw from politics alto¬ 
gether. Yet I have to admit that even this withdrawal is not entirely ineffective as a 
means of resistance. 

18. I need hardly add here that there are important differences between the con¬ 
formism of other-direction and that of totalitarianism. Both the sanctions of the state 
and those of peers can be cruel and destructive; yet social control leaves the chance of 
freedom, which police terror excludes. In the present context, however, it seemed more 
important to emphasize similarities between the two. 
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[190] Elsewhere he emphasizes that they are “subject to occasional manip¬ 
ulation.” [189] Eventually, he even goes so far as to state: “From similar 
sources were rallied many of the early Nazis, a large wing of the De 
Gaullists, and many other groups in various countries who place them¬ 
selves ‘above politics,’ ‘above parties,’ and ‘above opinions.’” [231] I 
think Mr. Riesman is right in these suspicions, but he seems to be right 
against himself. Other-directed man, whether “new-style indifferent” or 
“inside-dopester,” is indeed “trained to recognize a fait accompli, not 
resist it,” [232] and therefore prepared to fall in with any direction that 
social organization might take, including that of totalitarianism. 

Two illustrations of the political dangers inherent in the character 
of other-directed man can be drawn from recent American history. Both 
refer to events that occurred after the first publication of The Lonely 
Crowd, and both appear to permit, even require explanation in terms of 
Mr. Riesman’s main thesis. One of these illustrations is the much-dis¬ 
cussed problem of civil liberties. It is evident today that the “distrust of 
privacy”—to quote Professor Shils—in the United States is a phenomenon 
that neither originated with Senator McCarthy’s rise to fame nor ter¬ 
minated with his death. “The distrust of privacy is the distrust of the 
individual’s capacity for judgment and self-government,” states Professor 
Shils. 19 It signifies in this sense a departure from inner-direction to the 
acceptance of social expectations and sanctions in every sphere of life. 
I would also agree with Professor Shils’ further point that the distrust of 
privacy is in some ways “a phenomenon of religious revivalism, which 
asserts that man’s highest moments are those when he is permeated by 
the ‘spirit.’ ” But I think he is mistaken when he adds: “In this case the 
spirit is the national spirit and a person who withholds himself in a sphere 
of privacy is denying the legitimacy of the national ‘spirit.’ ” Without 
doubt, the civil liberties issue has been associated with outbursts of tradi¬ 
tional nationalism. But it seems to me that one comes closer to the truth 
if in Mr. Shils’ statement the word “national” is replaced by “social.” 
Other-directed man is prepared to abandon his privacy because he has 
surrendered once and for all not to the idea or reality of a particular 
nation, but to the abstract and universal spirit of society and its demands. 
There were long periods of history in which it had to be argued that man, 
apart from being a “private” individual, is also a social being. For other- 
directed man, it would be harder to demonstrate that he is still somewhere 
an individual independent of, and at times contrary to, the set of roles 
he is supposed to play. Other-directed man distrusts privacy, because 
privacy is the one means of rendering his radar equipment useless. His 
private sphere of life is by definition the niche that the individual has cut 


19. E. Shils: The Torment of Secrecy (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956). This and th* 
following quotations on p. 207. 
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out for himself from the territory of society. It will not show on the radar 
screen of other-directed man, and it therefore fails to give him the direc¬ 
tion and borrowed security he seeks. Other-direction dismembers the 
individual and subsumes his parts as roles in anonymous alien contexts. 
But this alienation is both more subtle and more serious than that of 
nationalist abandon. Nationalism may exclude some elements of privacy 
and individuality; but only the man who tolerates a social contract that 
subjects his every word and deed to the anonymous and absolutist forces 
of society has yielded everything personal, private, and sacred to an 
alien God. 20 

It is therefore not surprising that other-directed man, once he is 
lifted out of the social context that gives him direction, meaning, and 
security, is no less desperately helpless as a social being than a newborn 
baby is as a physical being. Every society demands from its members 
conformity with its expectations. Always and everywhere has it therefore 
been difficult for individuals outside the context of their society to find 
their way, know their place, and maintain that minimum of security indis¬ 
pensable for survival. In respect of the regulation of their citizens’ lives, 
societies differ only by degrees. Yet there comes a point at which these 
gradual differences make for differences in kind. Inner-directed man, 
although he too has to play his part in the society of his birth, carries 
many of his values, interests, and attitudes with him wherever he goes. 
No person and no circumstance can take from him the gyroscope that 
guides his life. Other-directed man is less fortunate in this respect. All 
he carries with him is a purely formal readiness to play given roles. His 
values, interests, and attitudes are in fact not his, but those of the society 
in which he lives. If he loses this context, he loses everything, and one 
would predict either or both of two consequences: he will be cast into 
a state of insecurity and helplessness bordering on mental and physical 
disintegration; and he will try to adapt himself to whatever new expec¬ 
tations and demands he encounters. Unless all available evidence is incor¬ 
rect, both these consequences have in fact occurred among American 
prisoners of war in Korea. 21 

The story of American prisoners in Korea has not yet been fully told. 
However, even what little we know suggests a very serious example of 
far-reaching social and individual disintegration. Several explanations of 
this disturbing phenomenon have been offered. Most prominent and most 

20. How far indeed the other-directed distrust of privacy and submission to a social 
volonti generate can be from nationalism, is well illustrated by the second example given 
below, that of American prisoners of war in Korea. 

21. A note of caution is here in place. The following analysis of American POW’s in 
Korea is based on a single source (see footnote 22), and it may therefore easily be mis¬ 
leading. Perhaps outside pressure and maltreatment were in fact worse than the report here 
analyzed seems to assume. Thus, the following discussion is intended more as an analysis 
of possible consequences of other-direction than as an explanation of the actual Ameri¬ 
can case. 
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widely accepted are those in terms of either a sudden withdrawal of 
certain material comforts to which the soldiers (both as civilians and in 
the army) had been used, or a considerable lack of discipline in training. 
It appears to me that both these explanations, as well as such others as 
have been offered, are oversimplified and unconvincing (and that there¬ 
fore policies adopted on the basis of such explanations promise little if 
any success). One might wonder whether it is mere coincidence that 
one of the policies instituted by the American army after the Korean 
disaster has been given the name “Operation Gyroscope.” Yet it is only 
the name, not the content, of this policy that suggests a connection between 
Mr. Riesman’s analysis of inner-directed and other-directed man, and 
the failure of many American prisoners of war to survive with integrity 
the threats, hazards, and temptations of Korean camps. 

There are two significant facts, in connection with American prisoners 
of war in Korea, that require explanation. 22 Both of these become critical 
facts only if contrasted with the condition of Turkish prisoners living 
under identical conditions. First, “thirty-eight per cent of [the American 
prisoners]—2,730 out of a total of 7,190—died in captivity,” 23 but 
“though almost half of the two hundred and twenty-nine Turkish prisoners 
were wounded when they were captured, not one died in prison.” 24 
Second, “roughly one out of every three American prisoners in Korea 
was guilty of some sort of collaboration with the enemy,” 25 but the “two 
hundred and twenty-nine Turkish soldiers captured during the war . . . 
withstood indoctrination almost a hundred per cent.” 26 Even if due allow¬ 
ance is made for the extreme hardships, both physical and mental, of 
prison existence, not only the difference between Turks and Americans 
but also the sheer facts of the American case alone remain disturbing. 

The number of deaths among American prisoners has generally been 
attributed to the immediate loss of discipline upon capture. This explana¬ 
tion may well be correct, but it seems an all too cautiously military 
formulation of what is essentially a social phenomenon. What ceased to 
function upon capture was perhaps not merely the military discipline of 
the American army, but possibly also the legitimacy and effectiveness of 
the values and expectations characteristic of American society. As soon 
as the soldiers had left the last official outpost of their society, they lost 
their bearings in a very real sense as well as in that of Mr. Riesman’s 
metaphor. Once they were torn out of the system of institutional expecta¬ 
tions and sanctions that represents their alienated human personality, they 

22. The following presentation is based on Eugene Kinkead’s report “The Study of 
Something New in History,” in the Oct. 26, 1957 issue of the New Yorker. 

23. Kinkead, op. cit., p. 102. 

24. Ibid., p. 135. 

25. Ibid., p. 102. 

26. Ibid., p. 132-135. 
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fell into a state of disorder of almost Hobbesian dimensions, a war of all 
against all sublimated (though not mitigated) to the level of psychological 
warfare. “Most of the repatriates came home thinking of themselves not as 
part of a group, bound by common loyalties, but as isolated individuals.” 27 

At the same time, these soldiers found themselves confronted with an 
entirely new set of role expectations, issued by their new and (since they 
had renounced all others) all-powerful reference group, the captors. Is 
it not conceivable that in the absence of an internal gyroscope many of 
them decided to apply their one means of coping with situations— 
adaptation and conformity—to this new situation? “The indoctrination 
used in the camps . . . was aimed at manipulating the character a man 
already had, taking advantage of its weakest points.” 28 Is it too daring 
to suppose that this included the social character of the prisoners, and the 
weaknesses of other-direction under conditions of stress and isolation from 
a familiar world? It is a curious and impressive illustration of this sugges¬ 
tion that of those who stubbornly refused to cooperate with their captors 
one—if a small—group “consisted of individuals with a long history of 
unwillingness to accept any kind of authority—men with bad behavior 
records in our own Army, who in prison camp simply followed their old 
pattern.” 29 In a society of other-directed men, the inner-directed are 
deviants, and the deviants inner-directed. There is a strange irony in the 
fact that in this case it was the deviants who were able to preserve their 
integrity and behave as they were morally expected to, by not behaving 
as they were socially expected to. 

No discussion of American prisoners of war in Korea should overlook 
the fact that two thirds of those who survived remained untainted by 
charges of collaboration and misbehavior. The line of analysis suggested 
here is, with respect to American society as well as to the prisoners 
themselves, one-sided and unjust. Being based on but one source, it is 
also derived from historically insufficient evidence. However, by raising 
the problem I did not intend to imply either that all Americans are 
other-directed or that only Americans show traces of the other-directed 
character. In fact, I shall take exception with Mr. Riesman’s position 
on this point presently. The purpose of the Korean example was rather 
to illustrate, by reference to a concrete case, in what sense and with what 
consequence other-directed man might display a striking and, perhaps, 
frightening lack of resistance against new influences and ideologies, totali¬ 
tarian or otherwise. In so far as other-directed men live under democratic 
political institutions, these institutions tend to be empty shells, unconnected 


27. Ibid., p. 144. 

28. Ibid., p. 147. 

29. Ibid.,p. 146. 
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with the characters of their citizens. It would be false to say that there 
is an insuperable contradiction between other-direction and democratic 
institutions. In the absence of any challenge, both may exist side by side 
for a long period of time. But if either the institutions or the citizens of 
a democracy without liberty are exposed to any threat from within or 
without, the coexistence of political democracy and other-direction is 
likely to give way to new, and probably less agreeable, types of political 
structure. Inner-directed man needs democracy as a framework for the 
expression of his interests, values, and ideas. Other-directed man can 
live in a democracy, but he does not need it. He needs society, and so 
long as society gives him the direction and security that he does not find 
in himself, it is a matter of comparative indifference to him what the 
political institutions in which he lives are like. 


IV 

There is an obvious paradox in the notion of a society of other-directed 
men, and Mr. Riesman knows it. If everybody is other-directed, there 
can be neither change nor innovation. Change and innovation have to be 
inaugurated by somebody, but of those who always glance over their 
neighbor’s shoulders before they dare say or do anything, nobody will 
ever be the author of anything new. A society of other-directed men 
presents quite literally a vicious circle that is nowhere open to changes of 
direction and content. Yet history has not come to a standstill on the 
threshold of other-direction. Even in the United States of the mid-twen¬ 
tieth century, there is in fact change and innovation. One need look no 
further than at the highly unstable ways of fashion in dresses and cars, 
occupational choices and consumption preferences, and also political con¬ 
victions, in order to see the presence of change in contemporary societies. 
Mr. Riesman has tried to cope with the contradiction between the para¬ 
lyzing effects of other-direction and fast-moving reality in various ways. 
All of his arguments on this point are suggestive, and especially those that 
refer to elements of social structure rather than character. Here as else¬ 
where, Mr. Riesman appears to be right against himself: had he not tres¬ 
passed on grounds explicitly excluded by him earlier in his study, had he 
not included some consideration of the social structure of politics, he would 
have left his readers even more baffled by the paradox of other-direction 
than he does as it is. 

One of Mr. Riesman’s solutions of the paradox of other-direction is 
based on his conception of the functions of the mass media of communi¬ 
cation. There is, according to Mr. Riesman, an industry that has been 
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set up especially to inaugurate new fashions in production, consumption, 
and politics, and that gains in importance as the social character of other- 
direction spreads. As new fashions in dress are inaugurated by the dress¬ 
making industry rather than its clients, so new fashions in politics (as well 
as in material and intellectual consumption patterns) are introduced by 
press and broadcasting, film and television. On the one hand, it is the 
function of the mass media to support the family and the school in their 
job of socializing children to the attitudes of other-direction prevalent in 
society. 30 On the other hand, the mass media carry on the business of 
introducing new topics and attitudes into the political discussion. By virtue 
of this fact, “the media, far from being a conspiracy to dull the political 
sense of the people, could be viewed as a conspiracy to disguise the extent 
of political indifference.” [225] They stand outside or, perhaps, in the 
center of the vicious circle of other-direction, and broadcast indications 
of direction and content of opinion according to which their complacent 
audience performs its political gymnastics. At times, Mr. Riesman seems 
to agree with the widespread cynical view of the mass media as agents 
of manipulation of public opinion. Although this view may be supported 
by some evidence, it does not really solve the paradox of other-direction: 
who directs the mass media of communication? Are they guided by other- 
directed people also, and if so, how do these other-directed characters 
come to be innovators? Or are they subject to special and exceptional laws 
of social character? Mr. Riesman’s answer to these questions is unambig¬ 
uous, though perhaps rather less than satisfactory. For him, the mass media 
are something like the last (or, one but last 31 ) refuge of inner-direction. 
“The inner-directed types and their interests are driven out of the media in 
every sphere except that of politics itself.” [227] In this sphere, the “hyper¬ 
sensitive radar” of those working in the mass communications industries “is 
tuned . . . not to the audience to whom they sell, but to the intellectual 
strata around and above them.” [226] In other words, Mr. Riesman 
solves the problem of his paradox by breaking the circle of perfect other- 
direction. He seems to assume a remnant of inner-direction as a lasting 
feature of social structure. Plausible as this may appear, from Mr. Ries¬ 
man’s own point of view it poses more problems than it solves. Conceiv¬ 
ably, this is why Mr. Riesman offers a second solution of the paradox of 
other-direction alongside the first, and one that is structural in an even 
more definite sense. 

Perfect other-direction means that history has come to a standstill. 

30. Cf. The Lonely Crowd , Chap. 4, especially p. 99 seq. 

31. The last resort of inner-direction or autonomy is Mr. Riesman’s “saving remnant,” 
to which he devoted a special essay (see Individualism Reconsidered , p. 99 seq,). 
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Although Mr. Riesman, not being a Hegelian, 32 does not subscribe to 
this view, he does occasionally suggest that predominantly other-directed 
societies tend to be more stable and even stagnant than those populated 
by inner-directed men. In support of this thesis Mr. Riesman could have 
adduced more evidence than he actually does. It is a fact that in some 
countries today political parties select their platforms and policies on the 
basis of the results of opinion polls. If nationalization turns out to be 
unpopular, they drop it from their programs, even if it had been their 
most prominent goal for many decades. If nuclear armament is the topic 
foremost on people’s minds, they adopt it as a central issue, even if they 
would much prefer to concentrate on other policies. 33 If public opinion 
changes, party policy changes too; but since public opinion is a nebulous 
and unpredictable quantity, party policies become equally vague and 
unconnected. Coherent political programs, and systematic social changes 
based on these, give way to rapid and superficial fashions that rarely 
advance beyond the stage of propaganda and declaration. The pronounce¬ 
ments of politicians guided by pollsters become but a thin cover of an 
underlying consensus to leave the status quo essentially as it is. This is 
clearly a dangerous development. The absence as well as the retardation 
of change in society always bears ill omen for the future. If there is any 
valid argument in favor of the transitional nature of illiberal democracy, 
it rests with the suspect calm of its political life. Change and conflict are 
universal and basic features of social life, and wherever they are repressed 
by the effect of institutions or character, we have reason to assume that 
before long they will reappear in new and unexpectedly radical forms. 34 

However, although there is an undeniable tendency toward stagnation 
in the political disputes of other-directed society, it seems advisable to be 
cautious in one’s inferences from this trend. One inference in particular, 
which Mr. Riesman shares with other prominent social scientists, requires 
discussion. I would call this the fallacy of the state that runs itself. Mr. 
Riesman’s version of this fallacy is comparatively mild. 35 Yet it includes 

32. Cf. n. 13 above. It would indeed be an intriguing task to try to trace Mr. Riesman’s 
philosophy of history and compare it to that of Hegel and Marx. 

33. The reader may have noticed that both these examples refer to the German Social 
Democratic Party (S.P.D.) in recent years. I trust that similar examples could be found 
for Democrats and Republicans in the United States. 

34. I believe that a tendency to resist changes is characteristic of the type of society 
here described as democracy without liberty. It is supported by analysis in terms of other- 
directed character as well as in terms of bureaucratic power (for which see the following 
pages). Either feature suggests highly pessimistic predictions from the point of view of 
a sociological theory of conflict. 

35. It is most widespread in German sociology since the Second World War, and can 
very plausibly be interpreted as an ideological justification of the status quo. For a strong 
(though quite unintentionally ideological) version of the fallacy of the state that runs 
itself, see K. Renner: Wandlungen der modernen Gesellschaft (Vienna: Wiener Volks- 
buchhandlung, 1953). 
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many of the assumptions widespread in contemporary sociological theory 
and analysis. “People fail to see,” Mr. Riesman says, “that, while it may 
take leadership to start things running, or to stop them, very little leader¬ 
ship is needed once things are under way—that, indeed, things can get 
terribly snarled up and still go on running.” [252] The state in other- 
directed society is characteristically one that—according to Mr. Riesman 
—needs very little leadership. He finds it therefore not surprising that the 
distribution of power has become amorphous, and that no identifiable 
ruling class has succeeded the captains of industry since they abdicated 
their power positions a decade or two ago. The equilibrium of competing 
veto groups has replaced constraint by a ruling class. In a society of other- 
directed men, nobody has the power, and nobody is likely to usurp it. 
The vicious circle is closed again. 

I agree with Mr. Riesman that in discussions of power “people fail 
to see” a great number of things. For instance, some people fail to see 
that in many countries there is indeed no longer a capitalist ruling class 
worthy of that name. Others fail to see that the cadres of state parties 
in totalitarian countries are as much a ruling class as any group ever was 
in history. But perhaps Mr. Riesman has also failed to see an important 
fact. In advanced industrial societies—independent of the social character 
of their citizens—we generally witness what can best be described as a 
far-reaching division of labor of power. Like the division of labor in 
industrial production, this has led to the creation of numerous specialist 
positions, every one of which bears but slight traces of the process of which 
it is a part. Who produces the car in an automobile factory? The di¬ 
rector? The assembler? The foreman? The typist? Every one of these 
questions has to be answered in the negative, and one might there¬ 
fore be tempted to conclude that nobody produces the car at all. Yet 
the car is being produced, and we can certainly identify people who do 
not participate in its production. In relation to power, both industrial 
and political, we encounter a strictly analogous situation. Nobody in 
particular exercises “the power,” and yet power is exercised, and we 
can identify people who do not participate in its exercise. Although 
it has become difficult to locate the seat of power in the United States, 
or England, or Germany, there is still a group that, by a cooperative 
effort, wields the instruments of power and authority, and there is a 
large number of citizens who have the right to vote, but no other access 
to participation in the subdivided process of the exercise of power. One 
may object to an extension of the concept of class to such groups as 
the bureaucracies of the state and of industry, but there can be little doubt 
that these groups have taken the place of earlier power elites and, as 
wholes, “have the power.” I for one should not hesitate to call them a 
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ruling class also, if a ruling class with certain very special social charac¬ 
teristics. 36 

If we consider the characteristics of bureaucracies as a ruling class, 
the state that runs itself in fact soon reveals potentialities of change that 
are neither automatic nor very pleasing. Justice demands a note here point¬ 
ing out that Mr. Riesman is not unaware of these potentialities, 37 although 
he appears somewhat puzzled by their discovery: “Paradoxically, it may 
be that while the mesas of the veto groups have replaced the mountain 
peaks of class in the United States, power has nevertheless become more 
concentrated in other respects, namely in the decline of the older separa¬ 
tions of power, both constitutional and social-psychological.” [252] Mr. 
Riesman uses the word “paradoxical” here, since what he means is that 
although nobody has the power, those who have it have more power than 
any of their antecedents in history. This description is clearly contradictory, 
yet it fits the social condition of bureaucracies, public and private, perfectly. 
Bureaucracies are in the curiously ambiguous position of being both pos¬ 
sessors and mere potentials of power. Although they are the real and 
ultimate seat of power in all social organizations, including the state, they 
do not stand for any articulate policy or program. The ends to which 
bureaucracies use their power do not, and cannot, originate with their 
hierarchy. Bureaucrats may influence, adapt, even resist policy decisions, 
but they cannot make these decisions. In a modern state, nobody can rule 
without a bureaucracy, or against it, but at the same time bureaucracies 
cannot rule without a “head,” without those who issue the directives carried 
out by bureaucracies. As a ruling class, bureaucracies are a permanent torso, 
a reserve army of power or, rather, an army of hirelings without a prince 
to hire them. Thus, bureaucracy is a constant in any discussion of power 
in modern states, but it can never be merely the bureaucratic class that 
exercises this power. Mr. Riesman’s question “Who has the power?” has 
to be answered by a conjunction: bureaucracy and X; and the real question 
remains: who is X? 

There seem to be three main empirical identities of X in advanced 
industrial societies. First, X, the head that issues directives to bureaucracy, 
can be a loose and changing configuration of representatives of sectional 
interests, for example, a government guided in its decisions by lobbies and 
veto groups. This is presumably the situation Mr. Riesman has in mind 

36. For a more elaborate analysis of the class structure of modern societies and the 
position of bureaucratic elites cf. my book Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press; and London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959). 

37. One of the results of the somewhat impressionistic character of The Lonely Crowd 
is that it provides quotations for many, often contradictory points of view. This is of 
course not necessarily a shortcoming in view of the fact that many great works have lent 
themselves to opposing interpretations, but it suggests caution in using isolated quotations. 
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when he (misleadingly) speaks of the amorphous distribution of power in 
American politics. Government is primarily a matter of government per¬ 
sonnel; the policies inaugurated by this personnel do not represent the 
coherent program of an old-style ruling class, but a mixture of interests 
advanced by a multitude of (not always organized) veto groups, lobbies, 
and sections of “public opinion. 55 Differences between parties are reduced 
to differences in the personnel of party elites and, possibly, nuances in the 
rank order of the interests incorporated in policies. The ruling groups con¬ 
sist of one constant, bureaucracy, and one variable, the elite of the majority 
party. Essentially, this is the form that liberal democracy seems to assume 
under conditions of advanced industrial development in Western countries. 

However, there have been and are—secondly—countries and situations 
in which the government personnel was either too weak or too frequently 
changing to inaugurate even policies of a certain minimal coherence. In 
this case, the bureaucrats are left alone, and forced to rely on their own 
resources. The resulting condition can most impressively be illustrated 
by the French political scene of the Fourth Republic. It is a paradoxical 
condition: On the one hand, rapid fluctuation of governments gives the 
appearance of equally rapid change. On the other hand, an increasingly 
autonomous bureaucracy in fact freezes the political and social status quo, 
since, as such, it cannot produce new ideas and policies. Thus, change 
is arrested under a surface of fast movement. No interests other than 
the constitutional conservatism of a bureaucracy materialize into political 
action. Even before the reappearance of De Gaulle, it was easy to see 
that this state of affairs is highly unstable. The state that appears to run 
itself in fact runs quickly downhill or, less figuratively, soon produces 
an inescapable demand for new hands on the temporarily deserted levers 
of power. 

This is the point at which the third possibility of government in modern 
societies arises, and one that demands special attention in the context 
of this essay. In structural terms, one might say that if, for a time, the 
X in our description of ruling groups equals zero, a change and, more 
particularly, a group of people or even one man who fills the vacuum 
are structurally required. Bureaucracies in the strict sense of this term 
can never be autonomous power groups. It is possible that out of their 
midst individuals arise who cast off the attributes and expectations of 
bureaucratic roles and assume power, that is, decide on policies and issue 
directives. But wherever they may come from in a given situation, bureauc¬ 
racies require individuals or groups that complete them and lead them. 
And when through the absence of any such ruling group the impotent 
power of bureaucracies prevails, the danger seems greatest that the exist¬ 
ing political system has lost its legitimacy and will be overthrown by a 
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radical group of reformers. Not unusually, such a group is today totali¬ 
tarian in outlook. The state that runs itself is in a dangerous state: it is 
the structural equivalent of democracy without liberty as a condition of 
social character. 

In Mr. Riesman’s terms, the third alternative indicated here could be 
described as the chance of the indignant in a society of inside-dopesters 
and new-style indifferents. “The hate-filled promises of the indignant 
may appeal to many of those whose political indifference rests not on 
the security of tradition-direction but on incompetence and affectless- 
ness.” [235*] In other-directed society, all men are equal—but where 
this is the case, George Orwell’s ominous few, who are more equal 
than others, are usually not far. The cious circle of other-direction 
attracts the radical outsider who knows both all the questions and answers 
of politics, who cashes in on the adaptable indifference of the many, 
and who soon converts the state that runs itself into the state that he 
runs. From the point of view of character as well as from that of social 
structure, Mr. Riesman’s society of other-directed men appears to offer 
little resistance to the threat of illiberal patterns of organization and be¬ 
havior. 

That democracy may deteriorate into tyranny is one of the oldest 
tenets of political thought. However, the fact that both Plato and Aristotle 
held it provides no guarantee of its truth. We have certainly no reason 
to believe that every democracy is doomed to end up in tyranny. Nor is 
this process, once it has started, irreversible. Metaphysical idiosyncra¬ 
sies of this kind are far from the intentions of the present analysis. I 
would argue rather that the condition of political structure Mr. Riesman 
has all too cautiously intimated as being fitted to the character of other- 
directed man is one that indeed corresponds to the political consequences 
of other-directed life, but like these is not quite as harmless as Mr. Ries¬ 
man would have us believe. The state that runs itself, that is, the para¬ 
dox of other-direction transposed to the sphere of government, is a 
fallacy or, at best, an optical illusion. Since power does not disappear 
by its division of labor, it is present also in a society dominated by a 
bureaucratic ruling class. Indeed, its presence becomes more frightening 
by the fact that it is not as easily revealed as the power of a medieval 
absolute monarch. There is no intrinsic safeguard in bureaucratic modern 
states against a group of radical reformers assuming power and convert¬ 
ing the silent totalitarianism of other-directed society into an explicit 
totalitarian government. Although this is not to say that such safeguards 
could not be built into the structure of government, it is hard to see who 
would care to do so in a society of other-directed men. In a democracy 
without liberty, it is not only the dignity and freedom of the individual 
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that is threatened, but also the operation of the political institutions of 
democracy. Resistance to encroachments on freedom is a virtue equally 
absent from the character of other-directed man and the structure of his 
society. 


V 

The analysis of the politics of other-directed man that I have tried 
to present in this essay differs from Mr. Riesman’s own analysis in several 
important points. To be more precise, it involves partly an elaboration, 
partly a supplement, and partly a criticism of Mr. Riesman’s point of 
view. In the sphere of politics, other-direction means what I have de¬ 
scribed as a democracy without liberty. It seems to me that this can be 
shown strictly by interpretation of Mr. Riesman’s book, although in this 
essay I have also adduced additional evidence and argument for this pur¬ 
pose. I think furthermore that a democracy without liberty, and that 
therefore other-direction, is basically a very undesirable condition. Mr. 
Riesman does not say so, but I cannot help feeling that in spite of several 
protestations to the contrary he is really of the same opinion. 38 That is 
why I should call this aspect of the present essay a supplement of Mr. 
Riesman’s analyses. There is, however, a third and crucial point at which 
I definitely disagree with Mr. Riesman. If my interpretation of his work 
is correct, Mr. Riesman feels that the social scientist who has any convic¬ 
tions about the findings of his research should carefully abstain from 
voicing them. He is afraid lest the reader’s “judgment be prejudiced by 
the term ‘inner-directed,’ which . . . sounds like a more autonomous and 
therefore better type than ‘other-directed,’ ” and he wants his study to 
be accepted “as a ‘model construction’ of the interaction of certain 
conformity patterns in m iddle class character.” [vi] I suggest that this 
rare lapse into sociological jargon on the part of the authors of The Lonely 
Crowd is no accident. In abstaining from value judgments, Mr. Riesman 
has joined the profession in its cardinal sin, and he has done so with 
most unfortunate consequences. He is trying to be a social scientist, that 
is, a man who analyzes reality without praising or condemning it, and 
by doing so he has unwillingly made his work an instrument of bringing 
about what presumably its author most dislikes. 

If other-directed man is today, in many countries, able to establish 
his democracy without liberty, this is inter alia the result of value-free 

38. This suspicion is well supported by many statements in the last part of The Lonely 
Crowd . Again, one could quote at this point Mr. Riesman against himself. Cf., for example, 
the quotation at the end of this essay. 
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social science. I have noted earlier that the illiberal democracy of other- 
directed man looks in many ways suspiciously like the incarnation of 
sociological theory. Other-directed man is the twin brother of homo socio- 
logicus, that strange construction of man that emerges from modern 
sociological theory. 39 He is a role-playing animal, an alienated man 
whose actions and thoughts have become calculable consequences of 
social norms and institutions. Other-directed man is social science come 
true—and what a horrible character he is. In sociological theory, the 
human individual has died a theoretical death. He has evaporated as a 
being endowed with private and personal attitudes, emotions, interests 
and actions, and has been subsumed under abstract, alien categories. In 
the other-directed character, this theoretical death is hypostasized and 
becomes a practical death. The alien world of other-directed man is the 
world of peers who are no friends, media of communication that are no 
sources of education and information, associations that are no expressions 
of talent and interest, and political structures that are no means of regu¬ 
lating the inevitable conflicts of the human condition in the interest of 
freedom. The trouble with radar is not merely that it makes a course of 
action dependent on external obstacles and guides, but that it is an arti¬ 
fact become reality. The trouble with the other-directed character is not 
merely that it internalizes the readiness to listen and be guided, but that 
it is an institutionalized alienation of the human individual. 

Social science finds itself in a dilemma. In order to be recognized 
as a science, it has to follow Max Weber’s precepts and aim at being 
“objective,” “detached,” and “value-free.” If it succeeds in doing so, 
however, it seems bound to become a tool of the manipulation and alien¬ 
ation of man. Whoever is not against reality is for it, one might say in 
describing the dilemma of social science: if the social scientist abstains 
from taking a critical stand toward the processes he describes, he supports 
these trends at least by implication. This is not to say that the social 
scientist should endeavor to decorate his analyses with empty declarations 
of evaluative agreement or disagreement. Merely to state that “this is 
reality, and I hate it” is as useless as it is ridiculous. But it is to say that 
unless the social scientist adds to his investigations of what is real equally 
thorough investigations of what is desirable, he may find himself in the 
society he predicted, but he is most unlikely to find himself in the 
society he wants. It is hard to guard oneself against the “self-fulfilling 
prophecy” of social science, but it is necessary to try. I for one cannot 
accept the calm “objectivity” of Mr. Riesman’s analysis of a trend that 

39. In my essay Homo Sociologicus (see n. 7 above) I have tried to present a systematic 
argument in support of this view. 
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—as I have tried to show—is bound to lead to a state of affairs in which 
the dignity and the freedom of the individual are perverted and destroyed 
by the silent totalitarianism of society. 

One of the most puzzling sections of The Lonely Crowd is that in 
which Mr. Riesman deals with autonomy. Obviously, he is here trying 
to expound what he regards as a desirable attitude of man to society. But 
this analysis is remarkably remote from the rest of his book. On the one 
hand, and as a realizable value, I fail to see the significant difference 
between autonomy and inner-direction. I know that Mr. Riesman is at 
pains to explain this difference, but what he says has not convinced me, 
and I venture to claim that it would not be too difficult to demonstrate 
the weaknesses of his argument. On the other hand, and as a conception 
of an ideal, Mr. Riesman’s notion of autonomy betrays traces of an aris¬ 
tocratic utopianism. Are the autonomous ever more than a “saving rem¬ 
nant” of people who know, an elite of thought and learning (including, 
of course, the social scientists)? Mr. Riesman belongs to those who draw 
their categories of analysis from history, but whose values stem from an 
altogether different, distant source. History displayed the characters of 
tradition-direction, inner-direction, and other-direction, but autonomy is 
an idea which, in a sense, is too pure for the soiled realities of history. 
I doubt very much whether this kind of idea or value is capable of cutting 
much ice in reality. Instead, I suggest that the social scientist would be 
well advised to rely on history also when he expresses his own practical 
judgments and value decisions. I for one fail to see, however hard Mr. 
Riesman tries to darken his character, why inner-directed man is not a 
very desirable person to live with. 

In short, I differ strongly with Mr. Riesman’s evaluation of the other- 
directed character. I think that he has been far too lenient with other- 
directed man and, furthermore, that his leniency with this character made 
him break off his analyses at an all too early point. Had he not tried 
so desperately to be objective, he might have seen more clearly the po¬ 
litical consequences of the social condition of other-directed man, and 
he might have discovered that the other-directed democracy without 
liberty is little more pleasant to live in than an expressly totalitarian state. 

But whilst Mr. Riesman is too lenient with other-directed man, he 
is, I think, too harsh with his countrymen, and with American society. 
I have little doubt that other-direction with all its consequences is in 
fact a tendency noticeable in many advanced industrial societies. It may 
also be true that this trend is today most clearly discernible in the United 
States. But here as elsewhere it is neither the only nor as yet the pre¬ 
dominant trend of social development. Mr. Riesman himself occasionally 
points to contradictory features of American society. It may be fitting 
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to re-emphasize some of these at the end of an essay that is undeniably 
critical not only of other-direction and of Mr. Riesman’s treatment of 
this character, but also of some elements of American society of today. 

If by some strange miracle Tocqueville was to revisit the United States, 
I am sure he would be struck today as he was 120 years ago by that 
mixture of equality and liberty which he admired so much. The desire of 
many Americans to act as equals toward anybody they encounter is still 
coupled with a kind of pride that is a far cry from any readiness to sub¬ 
mit to the domination of dictators in any sphere of life. Equality in the 
United States is certainly not documented by a general readiness to accept 
the cynical equality in slavery; it is, as it was in Tocqueville’s time, an 
expression of a general desire to be “powerful and honored.” Although 
the belief that everybody might one day be a millionaire is by now re¬ 
stricted by the recognition of certain inescapable patterns of social struc¬ 
ture and statistical probability, it has survived even the challenges of 
depression and New Deal as an ideology, if not as an institutionalized 
value. 

Equally, an outsider will be struck today, as visitors to the United 
States have been for many decades, by the importance of what has often 
been called the Protestant ethic for the social character of the American. 
Recently, the death of this Protestant character has been bemoaned by 
a number of authors. Looked at from a distance, however, such moan- 
ings are premature, to say the very least. By comparison even to European 
societies, the importance of work, occupation, and individual advance¬ 
ment is still striking in the United States. All these, however, being 
founded in the very personal and private conscience of moral Protestant¬ 
ism, are symptoms of inner-direction, that is, symptoms of a social char¬ 
acter ill adapted to the requirements of a democracy without liberty. 

There is no sphere in which resistance to other-direction is stronger 
in the United States than that of politics itself. The American political 
system and the actual patterns of American political life are still, as they 
were a century ago, based on a recognition and even enjoyment of con¬ 
flict. Despite numerous signs of institutionalization, the congressman, 
senator, governor, and president who wants to retain his position, still has 
to fight in a very real sense for nomination as well as election. Within 
the political institutions themselves, people are not afraid to “have it out,” 
and to voice conflicts both personal and ideological. There is virtually 
no indication of a breakdown of these political institutions and patterns 
of behavior, and any analyst of the American scene ought to take good 
care not to overlook this crude, but nonetheless significant, fact. 

Finally, it is often forgotten that critics like the authors of The 
Hidden Persuaders, The Organization Man , and The Lonely Crowd are 
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after all Americans. Their books, although not primarily addressed to 
a large audience, have become almost best sellers. Nobody is more pre¬ 
pared to deplore the trends they describe than their readers themselves— 
those, in other words, to whom their criticisms are intended to apply. 
It is a problem for the sociologist of literature to decide whether this 
reception is a proof or a refutation of the theses of the studies in question. 
In any case, it seems clear that so long as this reception is possible there 
is little reason to claim that American society is as yet a democracy with¬ 
out liberty at the mercy of the hidden persuaders of advertising, run by 
organization men for whom the Protestant ethic is but a distant myth, 
and made up of other-directed characters without any internal gyroscope 
of life. 

I think there is a difference between the Americas of Tocqueville and 
of Riesman. But this difference is neither as radical nor as evident as 
Mr. Riesman and his associates seem to believe. It is a nuance only that 
distinguishes the American condition of 1950 from that of 1830, and 
that nuance, it seems to me, relates to Tocqueville’s discussion of the 
political implications of social structure. In 1830, it was quite clear which 
of the alternatives of political action postulated by Tocqueville American 
society would choose and, in fact, had chosen. Today, this is no longer 
quite so clear. There still are numerous indications that liberal democ¬ 
racy is the form best suited to the structure of American society and 
the social character of the Americans. But there are also contradictory 
trends. At the horizon of American society the possibility appears that 
equality, instead of remaining the basis on which human differences un¬ 
fold and thrive, will become the enemy of liberty as a pattern of life. 
Liberal and illiberal democracy struggle for domination; and for the 
former to remain victorious, it will be imperative to check those trends 
that Mr. Riesman has described so aptly, and some of the uglier conse¬ 
quences of which I have tried to develop in this essay. For there is no 
dispute between Tocqueville and Mr. Riesman, or between myself and 
Mr. Riesman, when he states: “The idea that men are created free and 
equal is both true and misleading: men are created different; they lose 
their social freedom and their individual autonomy in seeking to become 
like each other.” [373] 
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DAVID RIESMAN’S IMAGE 
OF POLITICAL PROCESS 

NORMAN BIRNBAUM 


/. Introduction 

I do not find it easy to write about any aspect of Riesman’s 
work. Perhaps unfairly, I hold the author responsible: himself a master 
of ambiguity, he cannot be surprised that his colleagues are ambivalent 
about his thought. The ambiguity of his writing, and the ambivalence 
of my reaction, are most pronounced in the sphere of politics. Riesman 
appears to be developing a new image of the political process; in fact, 
he has projected his own values into the analysis. The most challenging 
of the traditions of social science tells us that total objectivity is im¬ 
possible, whilst enjoining upon us as much of it as we can attain. Riesman 
meets this challenge no worse than the rest of us, and better than many: 
he does not pretend to detachment and he is aware that behind the in¬ 
struments of social research there are human beings. Inevitably, how- 
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ever, a critique of Riesman’s view of politics entails a critique of Riesman’s 
values. As critic, I claim no warrant for my questions other than that 
they seem to me just; 1 it would be ungracious to record them without 
acknowledging Riesman’s patent willingness to be scrutinized in this way. 

Riesman does not employ ambiguity as a stylistic device. His style, 
indeed, is ostensibly clear. It is usually possible to see what he means—in 
any given sentence. It is the total effect that is ambiguous: his allusions 
are often irrelevant, his analogies imprecise, his thoughts expressed in a 
manner apparently informal but actually casual. (The contrast with his 
earlier published work is striking. There 5 his sequences of thought were 
most orderly, his evidence more exact, his meaning unequivocal. Perhaps 
the disarray that is so disturbing, from 1950 onward, is the price of greater 
flexibility.) 

Riesman’s work often lacks explicit factual reference. Hardly, in The 
Lonely Crowd, does he attempt to identify in any determinate way the 
strata and groups of which he writes. 3 His historical examples are ran¬ 
domized where they should be selective, and his contemporary examples 
are selective where they should be randomized. Moreover, the latter 
usually consist of the received data of American social science, and these 
presuppose the kind of social-psychological analysis they are supposed 
to corroborate. I find philistine in the extreme the use of the term “impres¬ 
sionistic” or “literary” as opprobrious by social scientists—but surely 
the point of sociological interpretation is that it does not dissolve the facts 
but, recognizing their integrity, goes beyond them. 

Riesman’s ambiguity, the way in which his interpretations press away 
the data, serves the moral purposes that (quite properly) pervade his 
entire work. The author has written of his “moral experimentalism,” 4 
of his belief that values can be understood and effective only in context. 
He is quite frank: he employs differing moral emphases with different 
interlocutors. His moral lability can be justified by its instrumental func- 

1. I hope that my own. political values are sufficiently clear from the text. If not, they 
are set forth in: “Monarchs and Sociologists,” Sociological Review, Vol. 3, No. 1 (1955); 
“Die Intellektuellen in der Gegenwartigen Politik der Vereinigten Staaten,” Zeitschrift f. 
Politik , Vol. 2, No. 2 (1955); “Science, Ideology and Dialogue,” Commentary, Vol. 22, 
No. 6 (1956); “Nothing Land,” Encounter, Vol. 11, No. 1 (1958); “America: a Partial 
View,” Commentary, Vol. 26, No. 1 (1958); “Politics and Abundance,” Dissent, Vol. 5, 
No. 3 (1958); “Social Constraints and Academic Freedom,” Universities and Left Review, 
Vol. 5 (1958); “Friends and Enemies,” Twentieth Century, May, 1959; “The Year Zero 
of British Socialism,” Antioch Review, Summer, 1960; “ ‘Empiricism’ and British Politics,” 
Commentary, February, 1961. I also deal systematically with the problem of ideology in 
a forthcoming UNESCO Trend Report (in the series “Current Sociology”) and in a 
Random House Short Study to be published in the winter of 1961-2. 

2. See, for instance, Riesman, “Equality and Social Structure,” Journal of Legal and 
Political Sociology, Vol. 1 (1942), 72-95. 

3. The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), pp. 293 ff., contains 
some very vague suggestions. It is interesting that C. Wright Mills, whose appendixes are 
full of factual data, has been roundly criticized for being deficient on this account; 
Riesman—who has no appendixes—has hardly been challenged. 

4. Riesman, “Values in Context,” Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe: The Free 
Press. 1954 L r». 23. 
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tions for his total moral system. But it is disconcerting that hi's assertions 
about reality, no less than his directives for dealing with it, continually 
shift. His “experimentalism” appears to have been extended to his image 
of society and he advances, particularly about politics, seemingly con¬ 
tradictory notions of its structure. 

All moral philosophies rest on some examination (if only a hasty or 
unacknowledged one) of factual possibility. A flexible moral philosophy, 
as Riesman envisages it, must deal with the complexities of an industrial 
society. Riesman asks two distinct moral questions of society. Does it 
allow the realization of my values and (if not), what values ought I to 
develop to meet limiting circumstances? These questions appear, at times, 
to have fused—and in their fusion, to have affected Riesman’s approach 
to society’s factual complexity. He seems to have moved (unconsciously) 
from the perception that a highly differentiated society requires a highly 
differentiated morality to the assumption that a highly differentiated 
morality requires a shifting image of the social structure. But if there are 
factual necessities that impinge on morality it does not follow that moral 
necessities can legitimately impinge on our view of fact. The political 
implications of Riesman’s philosophical ambiguity, in the end, shape his 
view of political process. 

Ideologies are not simply falsifications of experience; they are, rather, 
selective interpretations of it. Riesman’s image of politics is not without 
a certain internal logic, but it is the logic of his ideology, which leads 
him into a number of factual contradictions and inhibits his exploration 
of the implications of a number of perceptions. An image of politics, 
meanwhile, contains implicit as well as explicit assumptions: the sorts of 
thing it emphasizes are often no more important to the total impression 
it conveys than the things it leaves out. The aim of the analysis that 
follows is to uncover the internal logic and the implicit assumptions of 
Riesman’s view of politics: these are, indeed, not very far from the surface. 


II. Political Thought and Political Reality 


Riesman has a considerable awareness that thought about politics 
is itself political. He sees social science in danger of immobilization be¬ 
tween the two poles of too much and too little ideological commitment . 5 
He praises the disinterestedness of disinterested curiosity; but he warns 
that curiosity of an uncommitted sort, fixated on the present, may un- 


5. “I don’t want us to become any more influential than we are, lest out of piety and 
politics we might censor our curiosities,” in Riesman, “Psychological Types and National 
Character,” American Quarterly , Vol. 5 (1953), 326-327. “What we do find is that 
American scholars, despite our country’s tradition of pluralism and foreign study, are for 
the most part readily enlisted in an era of total war and total loyalty,” in Riesman, Con¬ 
straint and Variety in American Education (New York: Doubleday Anchor, 1958), p. 103, 
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wittingly serve some very interested parties—if only by omitting to ask 
critical questions . 6 He holds that knowledge has “long-run healing quali¬ 
ties ,” 7 but he cannot see how those who know can establish contact with 
those who need knowledge most . 8 Briefly, he sees the multiple involve¬ 
ments of knowledge with contemporary American politics—but, for all 
the good sense and insight of his methodological views , 9 he cannot identify 
an underlying pattern in these involvements. 

Similarly, he is reluctant to assert a firm conclusion on the scientific 
and political status of survey-type research. He criticizes the ideological 
assumptions underlying much public opinion polling: this exemplifies the 
“nineteenth century liberal’s approach to the individual as a social atom .” 10 
He began his work on polling and interviewing by noting that it might 
well convey an illusion of influence to the powerless 11 —but more recently, 
he has settled for the therapeutic worth of the interview. Despite the pre¬ 
tensions of all concerned, it may do nothing at all by way of affecting 
political decision, but it is at least a dialogue between the classes, “in 
which both parties gain in esteem and understanding and nobody loses .” 12 
More recently still, he has attempted to convert some of the liabilities 
arising from the use of a standardized interview procedure by a semi¬ 
skilled field force into assets: by showing that the intellectual and emo¬ 
tional reactions to the instrument were susceptible of meaningful inter¬ 
pretation outside of its formal framework . 13 But it is still not entirely 
clear how Riesman would balance off the social and scientific liabilities 
and assets of survey research as a whole. 

Riesman’s concern with the survey and the interview follows, of 
course, from his interest in the role of opinion and personality in the 
political process. Here, again, Riesman is ambiguous: initially we cannot 
tell whether he considers political psychology the centerpiece, an indis¬ 
pensable component, or simply an appendage of the analysis of politics. 
Without much difficulty, we can find assertions of all three positions in 
his work . 14 

6. “By and large, the people whose function it is to think, under the division of labor, 
are over-impressed by what they think about,” in Riesman, “Some Observations on Com¬ 
munity Plans and Utopia,” Individualism Reconsidered, p. 77. 

7. “Psychological Types and National Character,” p. 327. 

8. “I speak from the point of view of the individual, for whom the political frame¬ 
work of society has become opaque, bewildering or uncertain. The framework and the 
individual's own tasks in relation to it are not presently obvious—or, if obvious, are not 
teachable by those to whom they are obvious,” in Riesman, Faces in the Crowd (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1952), p. 32. 

9. Riesman, “Some Observations on Social Science Research,” Individualism Reconsid¬ 
ered, pp. 467-483. 

10. Riesman, “The Meaning of Opinion,” Individualism Reconsidered, p. 495. 

11. Ibid., pp. 495-496. 

12. Riesman, “The Sociology of the Interview,” The Midwest Sociologist, I (1955), 15. 

13. See his contribution to Paul Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr., The Academic 
Mind (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958). 

14. “. . . psychologists sometimes show a tendency to overestimate the importance of 
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Riesman’s interest in the way people relate themselves to politics, his 
assessment of the efficacy of their political “styles” in terms of their own 
experiences and capacities, shows a sensitive concern for the nuances of 
individual experience in the mass society. But it is not an image of poli¬ 
tical process as such; rather, it deals with the psychological forces that 
can be attached to or detached from politics—for reasons outside the in¬ 
dividual’s control or awareness. “Politics seems to me increasingly carried 
on as a marriage de convenance between traditional political institutions 
and irrational psychological pressures .” 15 The analogy of the marriage de 
convenance is genteel; but there are times when Riesman suggests that 
a variety of social constraints and interests exercise a shot-gun function 
in wedding personality to political decision . 16 In any case, his argument 
on the accidental and external character of the relations between person¬ 
ality and politics is inconsistent with his larger analysis of the emergence 
of socially standardized character types in history; here, clearly, politics and 
political institutions constitute one of the forces acting on the development 
of personality: he shows, for instance, that the other-directed character 
is made to order for a bureaucratic career . 17 

The burden of Riesman’s analysis, however, is clear: he frequently 
uses psychology as a mode of apprehending the very essence of the po¬ 
litical process. This is not simply a matter of methodological emphasis. 
It is quite possible to employ psychology to extend our understanding 
of politics without asserting that explanations of an institutional sort are 
insufficient; Riesman goes beyond a mere enlargement of our vision. He 
often sees decisive social conflicts being fought out in the psychological 
sphere, within and between personalities. (And it can be said, at this 
point, that he seems to think values constitutive of social institutions, a 
view that opens the way for his psychological analysis.) This is expressed 
most clearly in his celebrated dictum: the class struggle has been re¬ 
placed by the characterological struggle . 18 


individual personality, or of the ‘field’ created by a number of personalities, while over¬ 
looking the bearing of a long historical development of a structural and institutional sort, 
to which these personalities, unless quite crazy, will defer, at least up to a point,” in Ries¬ 
man, “Toward an Anthropological Science of Law and the Legal Profession,” Individualism 
Reconsidered, p. 461. See also “. . . many people today flee from the realities of power 
into psychological interpretations of social behavior in order to avoid the challenge of 
contemporary political faiths or to restore a wished-for malleability to politics by reliance 
on a new analytical gadget. Nevertheless, it should be equally obvious that a political real¬ 
ism that ignores the dimensions of character, that ignores how people interpret power con¬ 
figurations on the basis of their psychic needs, will only be useful in short-run interpretations 
and not always even there,” The Lonely Crowd, p. 179. And see also, “The struggle of 
classes and societies may therefore be viewed, to some extent, as a struggle among differ¬ 
ent characterological adaptations to the situation created by the dominance of a given 
mode of insuring conformity,” The Lonely Crowd, p. 31. 

15. Faces in the Crowd, p. 35. 

16. See the entire analysis in “The Intellectuals and the Discontented Classes,” Daniel 
Bell (ed.), The New American Right (New York: Criterion Books, Inc., 1955), pp. 56-90. 

17. The Lonely Crowd, pp. 203-204. 

18. Ibid., pp. 31 ft. 
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Of course, Riesman denies exclusive status to Ms dictum and to the 
analyses it implies. But it is his beginning point, and carries with it much 
of what follows. Even when Riesman attributes the characteristics of con¬ 
temporary political attitudes to the limitations of the situation, to factors 
given in the social structure, he sometimes does so in a psychological vo¬ 
cabulary—thus the claim that the “crisis mood” of contemporary politics 19 
inhibits the development of new political styles. And although he sets 
these styles in their historical context , 20 he as quickly takes them out of 
it. His description of the reserve army of the apathetic points to their 
susceptibility to certain kinds of political appeal , 21 just as he holds that 
the other-directed characters are sometimes likely to accept the leader¬ 
ship of the political primitives . 22 Riesman does acknowledge, of course, 
that long-term structural developments will determine the political use 
to which this psychological raw material is put . 23 But his analysis of 
long-term structural developments also tends to dissolve these into psy¬ 
chological processes: we read of anxious businessmen, oversensitive poli¬ 
ticians, of the eager and the apathetic, the generous and the resentful. 
Formally, the characterological struggle merges with others; effectively, 
it is for Riesman the ultimate locus of political decision. 

Why Riesman’s preoccupation with interview technique, rather than 
with the problem (which he surely recognizes) of giving contemporary 
effect to the liberal aspirations for an informed and enlightened citizenry? 
Why Ms fascination with the varieties of personal expression within a 
system of social constraints, rather than with the structure of those con¬ 
straints? Riesman’s choice of problem has an obvious source: it is the old 
and honorable liberal concern with the fate of the individual in society. 
It is that concern, however, devoid of the will to alter society—very 
possibly, as we shall see, because devoid of the capacity to do so. The 
want of external social focus is unbalancing: the result is an up-to-date 
and subjective individualism. Unable to consider the maximization of the 
conditions of individual freedom, Riesman turns to the dimensions of the 
individual’s i n ner prison. Unwilling, however, to renounce the view that 
the individual can affect history, Riesman converts history into psychology 
—but thereby gives the individual only a perverse kind of freedom. 


19. Ibid., p. 178. 

20. Ibid., pp. 178-179: “If politics is a ballet on a stage set by history, style tells us 
neither whence the dancers come nor whither they move but only in what manner they 
play their parts and how the audience responds.” 

21. Ibid., p. 190. 

22. Ibid., pp. 231-232. 

23. See the analysis of Gibbons, Faces in the Crowd, 220: “The social conditions of 
America in the next years will probably be more important in shaping Gibbons’ political 
role than the compulsions springing from his personal tragedy.” 
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III. Politics in General 

Riesman’s interest is almost exclusively in contemporary America— 
and he gives it a universal justification by supposing that other societies 
must inevitably develop the same structure and the same problems. 
On the face of it, his view of politics is somewhat broader: he draws on 
America’s nineteenth-century past, refers to western Europe, to societies 
totalitarian and underdeveloped. Unfortunately, the analysis is too famil¬ 
iar; he seems to project, backwards and outwards, the analytical concep¬ 
tions he has developed to deal with the American present. 

He depicts nineteenth-century America as a good deal less complex 
than our own society. Then, we are told, politics and economics were 
kept separate: there were limits to the powers of early capitalist enter¬ 
prise . 24 Individuals had clear notions of their material interests; the famil¬ 
iar notions of “self-help” allowed them to pursue these with all the 
energies their superegos could mobilize. Conflict between groups and 
classes was open and direct: few had difficulty locating themselves in the 
social structure. 

The view presents a number of difficulties. The separation of politics 
from other spheres of social life (in particular, the economy) will not 
strike many as an accurate characterization of the nineteenth century in 
America. Did not America, as well as Europe, know politically committed 
artists in this period? In Europe, of course, there were old elites for the 
new middle classes to contend with; in America, class structure was con¬ 
stituted by several overlapping strata, one rising after the other. It is 
unclear why Riesman supposes that the “harmony between character and 
politics ” 25 was closer then than now—particularly since he holds that 
both character and politics have changed. And he does recognize one of 
the origins of other-direction in the old acquisitive society, with its own 
fusion of business and pleasure . 26 The point of Riesman’s essay in history 
is to illuminate his characterological analysis; fair enough, but it does 
represent a distinct crudification of history. 

Of more interest is Riesman’s treatment of totalitarianism. In oppo¬ 
sition to apocalyptic views of totalitarian systems, he insists that the modes 
of resistance to them were and are utterly trivial: “apathy, corruption, 

24. The Lonely Crowd , pp. 191 ff., and “Some Observations on Community Plans and 
Utopia,” p. 92. 

25. Faces in the Crowd, p. 32. 

26. Ibid., p.381. 
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free enterprise, crime .” 27 A good part of his argument is intended, how¬ 
ever, to justify the ideological apathy of the American people: this Ries- 
man sees as a prophylaxis against totalitarian infection. Yet Riesman 
contradicts himself—on the one hand, he attempts to cut totalitarianism 
down to size, picturing it as just another and more effective naked power 
system; on the other, he uses it to exemplify the dangers of ideological 
commitment. The Cromwellian Bolsheviks, indeed, he finds more danger¬ 
ous than the Nazis 28 —overlooking the ideological character of Nazism. 

Riesman’s difficulties with totalitarianism seem to have been pro¬ 
duced by his own ideological aims in discussing it: to warn the intel¬ 
lectuals against overinterpretation 23 —in effect, against taking their own 
ideologies too seriously. It is striking that Riesman’s remarks on totalitari¬ 
anism seem to have rather less connection with the rest of his analytical 
system than we might expect. His insight into the structural determinants 
of totalitarian success 30 is a plausible and unexceptionable sociological 
hypothesis. I cannot see why this discrepancy should exist—possibly the 
massivity of the totalitarian phenomenon precludes explanations that 
are too exclusively psychological. 

Riesman’s view of western European society is straightforward enough: 
that it has been unlike the United States (chiefly with respect to the po¬ 
litical class struggle and the differentiation of mass and elite in higher 
culture), but that it is increasingly coming to resemble America . 31 Ries¬ 
man does not, as far as I know, try the opposite hypothesis: that America 
is beginning to resemble Europe, not vice versa. I think neither hypothesis 
is correct or, where correct, very relevant. But the negative one is worth 
trying, not least within Riesman’s framework: suppose that other-direction 
means, for instance, that America is developing a new and shared life 
style of a kind long since rooted in Europe ? 32 

Riesman’s remarks about the underdeveloped societies are few, but 
not irrelevant to this discussion. He supposes that the Soviet Union has 
every chance of influencing these countries, because it is a model of 

27. Riesman, “Some Observations on the Limits of Totalitarian Powers, Individualism 
Reconsidered, p. 416. 

28. Ibid., p. 417. 

29. Ibid., p. 415. 

30. Ibid., pp. 416-417: “Most large-scale societies will offer a spectrum of people 
available for the high-minded, middle-minded, and low-minded aspects of totalitarian 
politics, though probably a crisis is necessary to convert their organization into a fighting 
revolutionary party with a real hope of capturing power. That is, the fact that totalitarianism 
has captured a country doesn’t tell us as much as some observers have supposed about the 
character of its total population; the mass base necessary can be far less than a majority 
and it can include people of profoundly non-totalitarian personalities who have been 
fooled—to whom the appeal has not been a deep-going one.” 

31. The Lonely Crowd, pp. 20-25 and 30-31. Riesman does express some doubts about 
the extent and speed of the development of other-direction in Europe; but his underlying 
assumption is clear. 

32. See Dwight Macdonald, “America! America!” Dissent, 5 (1958), 313-323. 
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rapid industrialization . 33 But his explanation is curiously nonpsychological. 
The Soviet Union may also supply—in the eyes of the new elites in these 
countries—a model of disciplined national effort. It has the inestimable 
advantage, moreover, of never having occupied any of them. Riesman 
advises these countries to postpone industrialization and limit their imme¬ 
diate aspirations to improvement of agricultural technique . 34 This is, in 
my view, effrontery—and fairly unrealistic effrontery at that: Riesman 
himself supposes that only industrialization of an advanced type can 
bring about the possibility of human freedom, and, in any case, the non- 
industrialized countries have good reason to feel at the mercy of the in¬ 
dustrialized ones. 

Riesman is somewhat patronizing in discussing the “sloganized xeno¬ 
phobia” and “suspiciousness” of middle-class intellectuals in the mid- 
Eastern countries . 35 His view that they are compensating for their 
lack of spiritual community with their countrymen might be applied 
(indeed, Riesman has applied it) to the American intellectuals . 36 Ries¬ 
man’s remarks about these suspicious mid-Easterners were published after 
the Western interventions in Suez and the Lebanon, events that may 
suggest to some that the suspicion was not entirely without reason. Finally, 
Riesman finds the mobs in the mid-Eastem streets engaged in “pseudo 
participation ” 37 in the politics of their countries. But the leaders who can 
call out the mobs (Nuri could not, for instance) seem to have distinct 
advantages over their opponents—and the emergence of the mob as a 
political force has, in recent years, altered mid-Eastern politics. Whether 
political and social “enlightenment,” which Riesman finds so conspicu¬ 
ously missing in the Middle East, is more prevalent elsewhere is a ques¬ 
tion he ought to consider, perhaps, at more length . 38 Riesman sees that 
these populations have been torn out of their traditional context; but 
his adoption of the term “transitional ” 39 to describe them suggests that 
he visualizes their future development in unilinear terms derived from 
the Western experience. It is at least as possible that the emergence of 
these newly activated populations in world politics will alter the future 
course of Western development. 

The chief difficulty in Riesman’s view of politics in general is his re- 

33 . Individualism Reconsidered p. 295. 

34. Ibid., p. 287. 

35. In David Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1958), p. 6. 

36. Riesman, “Some Relationships between Technical Progress and Social Progress,” 
Individualism Reconsidered , p. 288, footnote on the intellectuals from non-Western coun¬ 
tries) and Riesman, “Some Observations on Intellectual Freedom,” ibid., p. 137-138 (on 
American intellectuals.). 

37. The Passing of Traditional Society, p. 5. 

38. Ibid., p. 7. 

39. Ibid., pp. 1-15. 
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fusal of a consistent structural view of political systems. Sometimes the 
inconsistencies follow rather closely upon one another. In one essay, for 
instance, he describes law as social interest in its own right—and pro¬ 
ceeds to praise lawyers at the turn of the century for having the “courage” 
to endow corporations with powers not envisaged in the statutes and 
common law decisions . 40 More striking, still, is his view that the organi¬ 
zation of the economy in an advanced industrial society has rendered a 
Marxist analysis out of date: he confuses the specific predictions made 
by Marx (the theory of polarization of class relations, and of pauperiza¬ 
tion) with the more general aspects of his theory. (In this connection, 
it would be helpful if his view of Marxism did not tend to caricature. 41 ) 
In fact, the minutiae of cultural and status differentiation observed by 
Riesman in contemporary America are not, on his evidence, uncorrelated 
with variations in class position—if with small variations. But he moves 
back and forth between assertions about the ultimate determinants of 
behavior within the system (on this level, he is rather closer to Marxism 
than is commonly supposed) and statements about processes within its 
fixed limits . 42 These categories are not joined, and the latter are fre¬ 
quently employed to answer questions of the former sort. All of this con¬ 
trasts with the sober and unadorned analysis of social constraint in his 
earlier work: there the problem of equality is examined in terms of the 
relationships of power and economic advantage controlling the access to 
facilities formally free . 43 


IV. Politics in Contemporary America 

It is about America that Riesman cares, in particular about the spirit¬ 
ual problems of a segment of American society: the urbanized (or subur- 

40. “Toward an Anthropological Science of Law and the Legal Profession,” Individual¬ 
ism Reconsidered , pp. 447-448. 

41. See, for instance, in Riesman, “The Themes of Heroism and Weakness in the 
Structure of Freud’s Thought,” the remark: “A good many people embrace Marxism, for 
instance, in order to make sense of the world, or to contribute to it, and not only 
because of class consciousness.” Ibid., p. 366. Marx, of course, never asserted the con¬ 
trary. See, also, the observation, “Paradoxically, both Marxism and traditional American 
individualism conspire to produce this powerful ideology—for that is what it is—of ‘self- 
interest.’ ” Faces in the Crowd, p. 37, footnote. The concept of “interest” in Marx’s works 
is a difficult one, but it is clear that Marx did not mean the kinds of vulgar and atomized 
conceptions of “interest” found in American individualism. 

42. An example may be taken from a casual footnote in Riesman, Thor stein Veblen 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953), p. 86: “James Worthy’s studies at Sears show 
that women have almost universally better morale than men, in industry and office work. 
Is this because they are more, or less, matter-of-fact? This is reversed where men are in 
a minority among women—there, they have better morale, whereas of course when women 
are in a minority among men, they have better morale. It would appear that the emotional 
relationship to the industrial plant itself may be secondary to sexual and cultural factors.” 
But these sexual and cultural factors are, in turn, determined by the organization of an 
industrial society and the total role of woman within it. 

43 . See the article referred to in footnote 2, above. 
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banized) upper middle class. He assesses other groups and strata in 
terms of their proximity to this one, and he supposes that they are all 
inexorably moving toward the other-directed pattern. Riesman has a 
point; the upper middle class has managed to imprint itself upon a lower- 
middle-class nation as the embodiment of the standard human type, so 
much so that the underprivileged in American society, encountered by 
Riesman in the Bridgeport trade school, "tend to throw up pathetic cari¬ 
catures of the American cash customer, or the ‘man of distinction 5 in the 
whiskey ads . 5 ’ 44 But its cultural superordination is not, according to Ries¬ 
man, accompanied by equivalent political status. 

Some part of the reason for the upper middle class’s lack of power, 
on Riesman’s analysis, is its psychology. Its members are fundamentally 
passive in politics, dutiful consumers of inside dope and occasionally 
manifesting spectators’ paroxysms of excitement at a critical moment in 
the game—but ideologically thoroughly uncommitted. They occupy com¬ 
mand or executive positions in a number of bureaucratic hierarchies. In 
these, they could exercise not alone influence but power; yet on Riesman’s 
account they shrink from the latter—they prefer being liked to being 
obeyed. 

So striking is the deference of this group, in Riesman’s view, that its 
members allow themselves to be pushed around by those who are politic¬ 
ally committed: the indignants, who lag behind them in the flow of histori¬ 
cal time, and who are on balance in less advantaged positions in the 
structure. The indignants, Riesman holds, are now the only Americans 
capable of generalized political emotion, but they lack the technical skills 
that could guide their overabundant energies to lasting political success. 
(And, in any case, they are dying out.) 

The present American political system, Riesman thinks, is structurally, 
if not quite shapeless, very indeterminate. The key to his account of it 
is his insistence on the historical importance of the characterological 
struggle. But psychological styles do not in fact compete politically, any 
more than do emotions or persons: the competition is over access to facili¬ 
ties, control of command positions, over concrete decisions—large and 
small. Riesman has given us some new, even profound, insight into the 
psychological content of some of the processes by which opinion is formed, 
mobilized, and manipulated. But the notion that the dynamics of opinion 
are decisive, that a plurality of wills resolve themselves into a system of 
political constraints—this is a new version of the liberal political theory. 
Here, however, the nonrational (or irrational) individual substitutes for 
the rational one, and a host of affects, ego and superego functions serve 
as the scheme’s constants in place of the simpler conceptions of liberal 
psychology. 


44. Faces in the Crowd, p. 191. 
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Of course, Riesman makes the necessary qualifications: the character- 
ological struggle adjoins or overlaps with other ones. But his analysis of 
these suggests that the characterological struggle is their motor. This is 
not the first time that psychology has entered political analysis, but the 
usual route of entry has been through the conception of ideology. Ide¬ 
ology, a system of ideas and values particular to some social group or 
situation, becomes part of the personality’s mode of adaptation: social 
psychology and sociology have, to date, met most usefully in this sort of 
analysis. Riesman neglects the formal analysis of ideology; he eschews 
the category, in general, as an explicit mode of organizing data. 

The exclusion of ideology would appear to throw him back upon 
two sorts of analyses. Either politics is a matter of more or less naked 
power relations, and/or it is a screen on which personalities project needs 
derived elsewhere. Not alone does Riesman alternate between these two 
sorts of approach to American politics; he does not in fact dispense with 
the analysis of ideology—despite his reiterated contention that America’s 
political system is largely without it. Indeed, his description of the role of 
“personalities” in recent American politics attributes considerable weight 
to ideological factors—sometimes, Riesman thinks, the personalization 
of politics is a consequence of the want of ideological coherence in 
American society. 45 

Riesman is contradictory on the substantive role of ideology in con¬ 
temporary American politics. At times, he depicts the American party 
system as pragmatic in its approach. The parties do not ask for agree¬ 
ment on ideological fundamentals; this contributes to a certain political 
calm, since ordinary folk do not become excited and exercise their rights 
of veto. 46 (Riesman uses terms reminiscent of what the less critical Britons 
say of their own system: American politics rests on a procedural con¬ 
sensus and agreement on short-term goals. 47 ) At other times, he is less 
sure that ideology can be dispensed with. In discussing the spiritual im¬ 
poverishment of many of his contemporaries, he writes of the “vaguely 
recalled, half-dreamlike allegiances and prejudices serving most people 
for ideology.” 48 He recalls, not without nostalgia, the 1930’s—when the 
intellectuals provided the economically discontented classes with an ega¬ 
litarian ideology they now reject. It is here that he asserts that political 
demands require ideological elaboration to be effective. 49 

Moreover, he occasionally deplores the absence of critical ideologies 

45. The Lonely Crowd , pp. 215 and 231. 

46. Riesman, “Individualism Reconsidered,” Individualism Reconsidered , pp. 36-37. 

47. Riesman, “Values in Context,” ibid., p. 18. 

48. “Intellectuals and the Discontented Classes,” New American Right , p. 66. 

49. Ibid., p. 79. 
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In America: he makes a plea for more utopian thinking. 50 He notes that 
the absence of ideology may produce cynicism as well as political toler¬ 
ance 51 —and he deplores the intellectually debilitating effects of the cult 
of neutrality in the social sciences. 52 Even his conception of “secret” or 
“undefined” marginality in the social structure is, by implication, a critique 
of some of his sanguine views on the absence of ideology. 53 Where no 
general systems of ideas allow people to relate themselves to the whole, 
they may well relapse into secret and peevish modes of differentiating 
themselves from others rather than tackling the total context of their 
problems. And he does say that “an ideology can be fashioned out of 
an anti-ideology, as totalitarian parties have been fashioned out of an 
anti-party program. And a world is certainly ill-omened in which we must 
fear the enthusiasm of the young, and prefer their apathy, because we 
have learned (150 years after Burke) to fear ideas in politics.” 54 

Riesman’s discussion of the social roles of the mass media is, of 
course, relevant to his view of ideology in American politics. His asser¬ 
tion that the media constitute a conspiracy to conceal the extent of poli¬ 
tical indifference in America is startling. 55 He does say that they supply 
“facts” and “attitudes” differently interpreted by those at different levels 
in the social structure; indeed, the internal differentiation of the media 
makes this easier. 56 But these processes allow us to suppose that the 
media are more effective politically than Riesman asserts, either as sources 
of or reinforcements for (or both) ideologies consonant with different 
positions in the social structure. It is difficult to see why he can find no 
more relevant criticism of the media than that they are insufficiently 
apolitical. 57 

The heterogeneous, often contradictory, elements in Riesman’s image 
of American politics are part of his central contention; that a system of 
contending veto groups effectively prevents the concentration of power. 
Riesman finds it difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish the leaders from 
the led. The veto groups are often coalitions of all characterological types, 
but they generally adopt the style of the other-directeds. There is an im¬ 
plication, here, of political stratification, but Riesman does not do much 
with it. Riesman’s catalogue of those groups with power 58 presupposes 

50. Riesman, “Some Observations on Community Plans and Utopia,” Individualism 
Reconsidered, pp. 70-89. 

51. Ibid., p. 75. 

52. Ibid , p. 77. 

53. Riesman, “Some Observations Concerning Marginality,” Individualism Reconsidered, 
pp. 153-165. 

54. Riesman, “Some Observations on the Limits of Totalitarian Power,” Individualism 
Reconsidered, p. 424. 

55. The Lonely Crowd, p. 225. 

56. Ibid., p. 209. 

57. Ibid., pp. 232-233. 

58. Ibid., pp. 254-255. 
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that they share equally in it—but on Riesman’s account, this supposition 
requires qualification. 

The veto groups are special groups; each has its territory, and they 
very rarely seek to influence national decisions. Indeed, the larger and 
more powerful the veto group, the more restrained its politics. “In the 
big leagues of the veto groups the limits of power are seldom tested by 
combat, though this restraint, resting, as I think, on psychological grounds, 
is easily rationalized in terms of power politics and public relations.” 59 
But what brings these attitudes into being, if not the stabilization of 
power relations in the system? Riesman’s entire analysis of the genesis 
of the characterological struggle, it will be recalled, tells us that it is 
possible only after the attainment of a high level of productive stability. 
Riesman does say that “while it may take leadership to start things run¬ 
ning, or to stop them, very little leadership is needed once things are 
under way.” 60 What is under way, however, seems to be precisely that 
hierarchical system the existence of which Riesman formally denies, and 
informally acknowledges. He does, after all, write of the “intractability of 
a mature politics” 61 —by which he quite explicitly means the concentra¬ 
tion of the power to make critical decisions outside the hands of those 
most affected by the decisions. It is, therefore, a non sequitur for him to 
jump from the fact of special local power hierarchies (California, Mon¬ 
tana, Virginia) to the conclusion that “any discussion of class and power 
on the national scene can at best be only an approximation.” 62 

Does Riesman give sufficient weight to the postwar interaction of in¬ 
ternal and foreign politics? There are times when he adopts an astonish¬ 
ingly simple view: the decisive factor in both the economy and the political 
system is preparation for war. 63 He has also interpreted, albeit reluc¬ 
tantly, the public opinion poll finding that both elite and mass are willing 
to fight in Asia—by saying that “a national consensus among all classes 
can be reached where decisive events, remote from both community 
leaders and followers, can be decisively interpreted from the top.” 64 It is 
clear that the conception of an elite, and of “the top,” is not entirely 
consistent with the veto group theery. 

Riesman’s own view of America’s foreign policy has some interesting 
overtones. He is in favor of the intelligent and rational conduct of the 
cold war, but he notes with some distress that the question of appease¬ 
ment “now becomes more insistent intellectually even while it becomes 

59. Ibid., pp. 250-251. 

60. Ibid., p. 252. 

61. Faces in the Crowd, p. 41. 

62. The Lonely Crowd, p. 253. 

63. “Intellectuals and the Discontented Classes,” New American Right, p. 75. 

64. “Orbits of Tolerance, Interviewers, and Elites,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 20 (1956), 
53. 
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outlawed politically.” 65 He is aware that the recent problem of civil 
liberties is inextricably bound to the reaction of the populace to inter¬ 
national tension. He notes that not popular will but institutional guarantees 
and elite resistance have prevented the total erosion of civil liberties. 66 
This, he supposes, has brought about an alliance between the intellectuals 
and the enlightened conservatives against the newly risen masses. But the 
enlightened conservatives and the unenlightened masses appear to share 
many of the same foreign policy goals, however much they disagree on 
means. Riesman simply does not deal with this dilemma; it is for him one 
of the facts of political life, within which and not about which analysis 
proceeds. 

Meanwhile, Riesman has promulgated a rather idyllic picture of an 
American business system devoted to organizational morale, external 
public relations, and conspicuous production—to nearly everything, that 
is, but profit. He insists on the inner uncertainty of the businessmen in the 
face of their intellectual and political critics, but he tends to overlook their 
real political experiences in the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 67 Riesman 
argues that the intellectuals have to some considerable extent impressed 
the businessmen, although few intellectuals these days seem to be at work 
on a critique of business. In any case, the general improvement in the 
manners and finish of the businessmen, the commissions they extend to 
avant-garde architects, their substitution of psychologists for thugs in 
dealing with their workers: these—as Riesman at times admits 68 —do 
not necessarily entail a change in power relations. 

Riesman is, in fact, ambivalent about the benign character of Amer¬ 
ican politics. 69 He cannot decide whether Americans, under the stress of 
change, are crabbed and hateful moralizers lost (and potentially amok) 
in a world they never made, or pragmatic, competent, and sensitive to 
others, going about their political business in workman-like fashion. Ries¬ 
man might well reply that it depends upon which sector of the social 
structure he is discussing; but even within his framework he gives us no 
clear view of the balance of these psychological forces in affecting political 
decision. 


65. “Intellectuals etc.,” New American Right, p. 79. 

66 . Ibid., p. 78. 

67. The Lonely Crowd, p. 250: “If businessmen feel weak and dependent, they are 
weak and dependent.” 

68 . Ibid., p. 250. 

69. “The ‘Militant’ Fight against Anti-Semitism,” Individualism Reconsidered, p. 151: 
“Many Americans have lost faith in freedom and have lost hope in the future. Many 
Americans have imitated the methods of their totalitarian enemies and have swung away 
from complacency and over-timidity in the direction of paranoia and over-aggression, still 
others have swung away from tolerance as a public-relations maneuver.” But, in “Totali¬ 
tarianism,” ibid., p. 412 “. . . my satire [‘The Nylon War’] sought to highlight some of 
the amiable qualities of the United States—industrial energy and romanticism, imagination, 
activism, generosity—as well as some of the salient qualities of the Soviets—inflexibility, 
cupidity, ‘projective’ interpretation of the enemy, want, and fear.” 
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Riesman depicts the majority of the American people as “powerless 
and voiceless,” and grasping at “straws of participation.” 70 He does not 
seem to entertain an exaggerated notion of the extent of the devotion to 
liberal values amongst his countrymen; he is bitter about the new national¬ 
ism in America. 71 His occasional optimism about the diffusion downwards 
of the values of the intellectual elite 72 is tempered by his awareness of 
that elite’s spiritual and political frailties. 73 Riesman, indeed, holds that 
there is considerable psychological fascist potential in the populace: 74 he 
leaves open the question of what conditions could release and canalize it 
into politically efficacious forms. Confronted with McCarthyism, Riesman 
at first seemed more worried about the reaction of the intellectuals than 
about the dangers to civil liberties; he later altered the balance of his 
concerns. 75 

There are, then, a number of questions about American politics that 
Riesman cannot decide: whether prosperity is due to the immanent de¬ 
velopment of the economy of consumption or preparation for war; whether 
the conversion of politics into entertainment and its correlate, ideological 
apathy, is consonant with the values of American democracy or not; 
whether the political system has no centers of power or is, in matters of 
life and death, in the control of very few hands. 


V. Conclusion 


I have said that the sources of Riesman’s ambiguity about political 
process lie in his philosophical difficulties. These are of two sorts: his 
inability to shape a morality, and therefore an ideal politics, suited to 
contemporary social realities, and his refusal to reject contemporary social 
and political possibilities for the sake of ideals incapable of realization 
within them. 

Riesman is interested in inner and outer freedom, both; he doubts the 


70. Riesman, “The Meaning of Opinion,” Individualism Reconsidered, pp. 499-500. 

71. “The Saving Remnant,” ibid., p. 108: “. . . Americans are not sufficiently aware 
of the current changes in the quality of their own nationalism. For many people, the 
program of their lives is determined by the fear of a fifth column, and what the Russians 
or their allies do is an urgent and all-embracing preoccupation. To such persons there is 
little identification with America in terms of positive aims, but rather a neurotic clinging 
to a shadow war in which our national Superman is engaged.” 

72. Constraint and Variety in American Education , p. 44. 

73. Ibid., p. 43, where he says that many members of the professoriat who would not 
censor themselves for the sake of their own peace of mind do so because of loyalty to 
the places at which they teach. 

74. Faces in the Crowd , p. 220. 

75. Riesman, “Some Observations on Intellectual Freedom,” Individualism Recon¬ 
sidered, pp. 123-138. He has also manifested some concern with the problem of the legal 
defense of those accused of “subversion.” See Riesman, “Law and Sociology,” Stanford 
Law Review , 1957, p. 671. 
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opportunities for their development in contemporary American society. 76 
Theoretically, to be sure, he holds that autonomy can develop out of 
other-direction; practically, he cannot tell us how this is to be done, still 
yet give us examples of its attainment. Although in the preliminary essay, 
“The Saving Remnant,” 77 he was very critical of other-direction, he seems 
to have tempered this criticism in The Lonely Crowd . But for all the 
advantages (not least political advantages) he finds in other-direction, 
by his own criteria its disadvantages appear to outweigh them. In a com¬ 
plex industrial society, the expression of autonomy in politics appears 
impossible; even his category of competence is, moreover, equivocal: those 
who are politically competent appear to accept limitations, on their aspira¬ 
tions for political expression, which are dictated by the system and which 
preclude autonomy. Riesman cannot, therefore, promulgate an ideal politics 
to serve his moral ends. 

This last point is fundamental; neither his negative nor his positive 
evaluations of the political system can be understood without it. These 
alternate, but the inner dynamic of that alternation is his unwilling re¬ 
nunciation of a set of ideal political goals. His praise for (other people’s) 
utopias, his disenchantment with ideology; his view that basic political 
decisions at the top enforce consensus on the bottom, his assertion that 
nobody has the power—all of these contradictions reflect a basic indecision. 
Ought one to develop a critical new politics, or ought one to be content 
with such advantages as one has? In general, Riesman opts for the latter 
course—which accounts for his tendency to invent advantages, if none 
seem immediately visible. 

Given his factual assessment of the world, Riesman seems inclined 
to accept it: he does not formulate a radical rejection of its version of 
human possibility. He is, it seems, suspicious of the pretensions of spirit¬ 
ual heroism: Veblen, and even Freud, attract his skepticism, if not his 
censure. And he reserves an acerbity, uncommon for him, for those who 
do manifest a critical politics. 78 We may also reverse the direction of this 
analysis. I have said that Riesman, finding the world inhospitable to his 
ideal ends, has tended to seek proximate ones attainable within it; this 
seems to have forced him toward a more positive evaluation of contempo¬ 
rary politics than certain of his perceptions suggest. We can also begin 
with his positive attitudes toward much in American politics, his convic- 


76. Riesman, “The Saving Remnant,” Individualism Reconsidered , p. 118. 

77. Ibid . 

78. The politics of Friend and Poster (Faces in the Crowd, pp. 441 ff. and pp. 607 ff.) 
are absurd, if not quite as absurd as Riesman thinks: but why expend so much energy on 
a fifteen-year-old follower of Henry Wallace and Wilhelm Reich, and on a proto-adolescent 
graduate student? By contrast, Riesman’s treatment of Miss Hawkins, who is spiritually, 
sexually, and politically disinherited—and thinks nothing wrong—is tender. {Ibid., pp. 
682 ff.) 
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tion that the system requires no structural alterations. This, in turn, has 
minimized the effect of a number of insights into what he recognizes as 
structural flaws in the system—and to have produced explicit political 
values consonant with its continuance. In any case, it is clear that Ries¬ 
man’s ambiguity of moral assertion is bound to his ambiguity of political 
perception: no simple picture of his image of political process, therefore, 
is likely to do it justice. 


Postscript 

My essay was written in 1958. Since then, Riesman’s view of politics 
has become a good deal less ambiguous. Political psychology now appears 
to him less as a motor force and more as a result of political structure. 
The politics of abundance, in its American form, now strike him as less 
open; he is, in general, critical of America’s role in the world. Most of 
all, he is terribly frightened at the prospect of atomic war. Conventionally, 
we could say that he has moved to the left—but the conventional terms 
do not quite apply to American politics at the turn of the decade. Riesman 
himself sees this: what he proposes, for the moment, is not so much 
movement toward concrete alternative policies or political alignments as 
critical reflection on prevalent definitions of the situation. Riesman’s 
change of mind apparently mirrors what is happening amongst increasing 
numbers of American intellectuals; he is, once again, sensitive to the 
times. 

It would be untrue (and, therefore, unfair) to leave it at the assertion 
that he has simply changed his mind. Certain themes in his work, under 
changed conditions, have become salient. Riesman himself suggests that 
he now tends to emphasize solidarity, while retaining his concern for the 
quality of individual experience. Solidarity clearly interests him, as in his 
enthusiasm for the recent campaign for civil rights for Negroes as an in¬ 
stance of new frontiers (or, rather, old frontiers rediscovered) in Amer¬ 
ican politics. More central still is his concern for basic human solidarity, 
devotion to life itself, which he thinks is threatened by the prospect of 
atomic warfare. I should hold that the basic change is that he has con¬ 
cluded that present political conditions preclude the development of 
human autonomy. 

His previous willingness to find something good in political apathy has 
diminished. Instead, we hear a note of despair about the possibility of 
intelligent popular political participation, not unmixed with apprehension 
lest the stuff of mass credulity and anxiety explode in our faces. The theory 
of veto groups has receded somewhat and a certain emphasis on elites, 
even on power elites, is now discernible; Riesman’s work and that of Mills 
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are not now as opposed as they were. More important, he finds the United 
States unprepared for the politics of prosperity, to which, previously, he 
had looked forward with such hope. It is in his analysis of the conflict 
between the Atlantic and Soviet blocs that the changes in Riesman’s view 
of politics are most pronounced. 

Riesman views America as suffering from a psychological immobil- 
isme that is in part the consequence of a fixation on the threat of Com¬ 
munism; the fantastic and obsessional dimensions of the fixation have 
come to disturb him, and it may be said that the events of 1956 in the 
Communist countries surprised him far less than they did many of the 
“experts” who had spent so much time assuring us that totalitarianism was 
irreversible. Riesman portrays that immobilisme as a result, not alone of 
demoniacal images of Communism, but of the lack of alternatives to 
America’s present, extremely limited, internal political goals. Those who 
should be formulating these alternatives, he fears, are in fact mobilized 
for the Cold War. Throughout these recent analyses, a new structural 
tendency is visible: Riesman interprets current political motivation as a 
result of the current political situation and not vice versa. (Of course, he 
does say that these psychological attitudes can in turn affect political be¬ 
havior; it is on this basis that he fears a catastrophe.) 

Finally, Riesman has found new political tasks for the intellectuals. 
America’s intellectuals, he has observed, were of much more use to their 
country when they had less use for it; there is something self-critical in 
this remark. He has asked his colleagues to be more careful about placing 
themselves at the disposal of the government, to reconsider their retreat 
to purely technical preoccupations (one wonders what will become of his 
own interest in the interview). He has revised his estimate of Veblen, 
and his insistence on the practical value of utopian thinking has never 
been so pronounced. He hopes that a critical intelligentsia may one day 
establish contact with those who need critical reflection most; for the mo¬ 
ment, he is exceedingly pessimistic on this score. His pessimism is gen¬ 
eralized, and the entire situation, in his new view, is positively ominous. 
He will not, I hope, think it entirely inappropriate if I suggest that he has, 
in sum, become more realistic. 79 

79. The new tendencies in Riesman’s political thought are evident in: “Abundance for 
What?” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Vol. 14, No. 4 (April, 1958); “Private People 
and Public Policy,” Shenandoah, Vol. 10, No. 1 (Autumn, 1958); “The American Crisis,” 
Commentary, Vol. 29, No. 6 (June, 1960) (with Michael Maccoby) and in the preface to 
the 1960 paperbook edition of his book on Veblen (with Staughton Lynd), which Riesman 
was kind enough to let me see in manuscript. Riesman’s interest in the conditions favor¬ 
able to autonomy led him, some years ago, to begin an intensive program of research on 
American education; his present political views seem connected with his determination to 
talk less about autonomy in general and to see what it could mean, in particular. It may 
well lead him to another and more intensive encounter with the legacy of Marxism. It has 
been suggested, most recently by Riesman’s student, Roger Hagan, that his work is in the 
tradition of Mill and De Tocqueville. But the search for the political conditions of human 
self-realization must lead him, sooner rather than later, back to Marx. 
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ONE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL PHENOMENA of OUr age, unlike mOSl 
earlier centuries, is the relative frequency with which political systems 
have collapsed, to be displaced by new types of regimes. The increase in 
the quantity and rate of political change has been especially visible in 
western Europe, where at least the obvious facts of economic distress, war, 
and conquest help, although in part only, to explain the emergence of 
new types of political orders. But for the first time the growth of new types 
of orders has achieved equal prominence in the developing areas of the 
world. Although we are all aware of the economic and cultural trans¬ 
formations in these areas and are quite sensitive to their implications for 
international relations, we cannot neglect the fact that these countries are 
also experiencing internal political changes of the most profound and 
often unexpected kind. Aside from any purely theoretical considerations,, 
the appearance of the many new political types calls for increased attention 

This paper was originally presented in substantially the same form at the annual meet' 
ing of the American Political Science Association in St. Louis, Missouri, 1958. 
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to ways of studying those forces that contribute to the destruction of exist¬ 
ing political regimes and the stability of both old and new ones. 

Political change is thus the context within which this essay is to be 
interpreted. It is an attempt to focus on one aspect of the dynamics under¬ 
lying the change of a political system from one basic type to another. 

The study of political change has been approached from a number 
of directions. Among them the main emphasis has been placed upon the 
roles of such factors as the economy, conquest, war, and the religious or 
general cultural ethos. Little attention in modern research has been paid 
to the conditions under which a political system can achieve and maintain 
itself across generations as an integrated unit. For the most part, specula¬ 
tion has tended to look outside the political system, to its environment in 
the form of the economy or conflict situations, rather than to the actual 
way in which the system operates, internally, to perpetuate itself. Although 
fluctuations in the economy, contacts with new cultures, and military 
defeats may impose apparently intolerable stresses upon the system, the 
fact is that many political systems have been able to cope with some of 
these successfully and emerge, if not unscathed, at least basically un¬ 
changed. Witness Britain, the United States, and Switzerland, in the 
twentieth century. Others, however, such as the Weimar Republic, the 
Italian monarchy, Russia, and most recently, perhaps, France have suc¬ 
cumbed. This suggests that there may be certain internal factors, involving 
the political structure and processes, that have made it possible for some 
of the systems to cope with these external strains where others have 
failed. 

As a means of understanding the nature of these internal political 
factors, it is helpful to focus on the hypothetical assumption that if a sys¬ 
tem is to maintain itself , it must take steps to weld its members into a 
cohesive or integrated political unit. A major task of political processes 
is to settle differences among individuals that cannot be resolved or reg¬ 
ulated through private means. Conflict or dispute lies at the heart of every 
political system. Since conflict over goals tends to divide and antagonize 
people, a system could not begin to cope even with the normal stresses of 
everyday life, let alone the extraordinary demands of war or economic 
distress, unless it possessed a variety of integrative processes. This is 
especially true for a highly pluralistic society such as our own. 

From this point of view, we can shed some new light on why a political 
system changes or is able to achieve stability over a span of time, if for 
research purposes we pose the following question: what minimal kinds of 
structures or processes must a system have if it is to maintain itself from 
generation to generation? 

There are of course many factors that contribute to the maintenance of 
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a political system. Here we wish to deal with one only, namely, the one 
implied in the hypothesis that no system can attain or remain in a con¬ 
dition of integration unless it succeeds in developing among its members 
a body of shared knowledge about political matters as well as a set of 
shared political values and attitudes. As they move toward maturity, mem¬ 
bers of a system must develop common expectations or consensus with 
regard to the way political phenomena are to be perceived and interpreted, 
the standards to be used in making political evaluations, and the way in¬ 
dividuals ought to feel toward political institutions and personalities, 
including the kind and extent of participation to be exhibited in political 
activities. These three kinds of expectations—that is, knowledge, values, 
and attitudes—we shall call the basic political orientations . When they are 
shared by some empirically unspecifiable minimum of the members of a 
system, we shall say that consensus exists. 

Consensus with regard to these is a necessary although not a sufficient 
condition for maintenance of a system through time. Our assumption is 
that if, in the development from child to adult, convergence of expectations 
with regard to these basic orientations fails to materialize, then the mem¬ 
bers of the system will find it difficult, if not impossible, to cooperate to 
the degree necessary for making political decisions that are acceptable as 
legitimate. The Hobbesian war of all against all becomes a real possibility, 
even though in actual life this outcome is normally avoidable, either 
through the intensification of the other integrative practices, or through 
the use of force—generally thought to be the least successful means over 
the long run. In any event, if the system does not collapse and disappear, 
it at least changes its basic form or regime. 

From Plato onwards, the great political theorists have of course recog¬ 
nized that what happens to the child has vital significance for the destinies 
of a given political system. Modem totalitarian systems, as well as others, 
have consciously used formal education and special youth organizations 
to bolster their regimes. However, although in practice we may recognize 
that the political evolution of the child is critical for the maintenance of a 
system, there has been little actual research to indicate just what happens 
in the process of political maturation and how critical this process is. We 
do not have reliable knowledge about how a child acquires the political 
outlook that fails or succeeds in integrating him into a given political sys¬ 
tem, or what alternative processes are more or less likely to so orient 
him. 

The writings of David Riesman and his collaborators are particularly 
instructive on this score. They are not of course directed to so broad a 
theoretical question as the conditions for the existence of political systems, 
but, although the matter is not posed in this way, they do deal with one 
of the primary conditions for the maintenance of a democratic system. 
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Such a system depends upon a minimal degree of participation by its 
citizenry in its political life. Discussion of the modes and meaning of 
political participation and withdrawal forms a major strand joining to¬ 
gether most of the political aspects of Riesman’s writings. 


II 

Since there is so little available in the way of a theoretical structure 
for research in the area of political socialization, we can best begin dis¬ 
cussing it if we first arm ourselves with some appropriate analytical tools. 
For this purpose, it is useful to simplify the complex processes of political 
socialization by viewing it as the means whereby members of a political 
system acquire the three types of basic orientations already mentioned. 
Not all disagreement or cleavage in these basic orientations need neces¬ 
sarily constitute a threat to the survival of a system. Whether or not it does 
will depend upon the subject matter or object with respect to which the 
disagreement prevails. For example, it is obvious that democratic systems 
manage to survive even in the face of deep cleavages with respect to all 
these orientations. Party alignments, candidate preferences, and issue 
choices may well reflect the fact that members of the system have adopted 
widely divergent images of their political opponents, use sharply different 
criteria for evaluating persons and issues, and feel strongly but differently 
toward the same political figures and parties. Whether or not the mere 
existence of cleavage in all or some of the basic orientations will con¬ 
stitute a threat to the system depends upon the subject matter in which 
the differences center. 

Although subject matters may show infinite variety and it would be 
possible to classify them in many ways, from the point of view of the 
maintenance of a system there are three major objects with respect to 
which the extent of consensus is vital. We shall call these the government 
or authorities, the regime , and the political community. These objects 
or subject matters toward which the basic orientations may be directed 
represent three different focuses or levels of the system. 

The utility of analytically dividing the system into these three levels 
derives from the different relevance and meaning of each for the mainte¬ 
nance of a system. When we speak of changes in a system we may mean 
one of three things: that the government, or day-to-day authorities, have 
been changed; that the regime, or basic form and norms of the system, 
have been altered; or that the community in which the government and 
regime operate has been broken up into two or more separate systems or 
fused with another system. It is possible for a system to change at one level 
alone or at all levels simultaneously; typically, in the history of political 
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systems, the rate of change has been greater at the governmental, regime, 
and community levels, in that order. 1 

Just as consensus becomes a manageable term when broken down into 
the three orientations already mentioned, so the idea of maintenance of 
a system can be useful for research only if we differentiate it into its 
components. We can now see that the impact of agreement or disagree¬ 
ment in a political system will in part be a function of the object toward 
which the disagreement is directed. Lack of consensus in basic orientations 
at the governmental level will usually not have the same consequences 
as if this condition occurred at one of the other levels. It is for this reason 
that we can say that the components of the system represent different 
levels; they are so structured that, for purposes of understanding how the 
system is maintained, we can say that one is prior to the other in impor¬ 
tance. Absence of consensus at each level, in an ascending order from 
government to regime to community, is usually consistent with the main¬ 
tenance of other aspects of the political system as long as consensus with 
regard to basic orientations prevails at the next higher levels. 

For example, as long as no powerful group challenges the form of the 
regime or the unity of the given political community, severe conflict at 
the governmental level with regard to which party is to hold power in any 
period offers very little threat to the rest of the political system. If no 
powerful group questions the nature of the regime, the consensus with 
regard to basic orientations at this level leaves the way free for even deep 
and protracted pluralistic struggles over control of public policy. To be 
sure, if these governmental or policy conflicts persisted over a long period, 
the cleavage of this level would filter through to other levels. Typically 
under these conditions, as the recent events in France amply show, 
dissatisfied groups begin to question the fundamental arrangements them¬ 
selves. At this point, cleavage at the lower, that is, the governmental level 
begins to act upon and erode consensus at the higher level. And what 
applies to the relationship between government and regime is equally true, 
other things constant, of the relationship between regime and community. 2 

The identification of these three levels of a system, together with the 
three types of political orientations, provides us with an initial way of 
conceptualizing the study of political socialization. It means that we need 
not turn at random to the vast variety of political ideas and attitudes to 
which young people in a democratic society are exposed. Our structure 
of concepts, when presented in a tabular form, gives us a set of nine cells. 
Each of these cells represents a kind of orientation acquired by each new 

1 . For a fuller development of these concepts and their interrelationships see D. Easton, 
“An Approach to the Analysis of Political Systems,” World Politics, 9 (1957), 383. 

2. Ibid . 
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generation in a political system. In the light of the discussion to this point, 
it is worth looking at the socialization of orientations classified in this 
way, if only because the problem of the nature of consensus in relation 
to them is vital to the over-all maintenance of a system. 


Types of Political Orientations 


Levels of a 

Political System 

Basic Political Orientations 

Knowledge 

Values 

Attitudes 

Community 




Regime 




Government 





III 

To appreciate the implications of the conceptual structure proposed 
here, it is useful to look at the alternative structure implicit in the existing 
literature that deals with political socialization. This reveals three things: 
that concern with socialization has been largely peripheral to other in¬ 
terests, and therefore there are few reliable data upon which to base any 
analysis; that the small amount of research that does exist has been geared 
to the needs and perspectives of disciplines other than political science; 
and that, because of this ancestry, these studies have quite unwittingly 
been led to confine themselves largely to orientations in that part of the 
system we have called the government. The last two points call for some 
extended comments. 

Since the research dealing direcdy with political socialization is so 
scanty, we must take our cue of the direction in which it is moving from 
the main body of data out of which odd bits and pieces about the nature 
of political socialization can be gleaned. 3 These fragments have been 
embodied in general studies of voting behavior, political attitudes, and 
the relationship of personality to political behavior broadly conceived. The 
significant point is that this research has drawn its inspiration from the 

3. An excellent inventory and analysis has been recently completed by H. H. Hyman, 
in Political Socialization (New York: Columbia University, Bureau of Applied Social Re¬ 
search, 1957). 
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needs and objectives of disciplines other than political science, such as 
social psychology, sociology, and education. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the research should reflect, not the perspectives of political science, 
but the needs and objectives of these other disciplines. This fact has had 
certain important consequences for the nature of the research as one 
might expect. 

In the first place, the theoretical criteria that dictate the priorities 
with regard to this research are not necessarily those that would have been 
attractive to someone immersed in the perspectives of political science. 
It is well known, for example, that the motivations underlying the Co¬ 
lumbia voting studies were closely associated with the needs of social 
psychology for its study of the way in which people make decisions in 
various areas of life. Some work had already been done in areas other 
than politics, but in order to refine techniques for unraveling the determi¬ 
nants of choice, it was useful to construct interviewing methods applicable 
to large aggregates of persons in the process of making well-defined de¬ 
cisions. Voting provided a natural setting for the development of technical 
inventions in this area, particularly because the unit of study, that is, the 
vote, could be so easily identified and isolated. 

But it would be naive to imagine that these technical criteria alone 
account for the selection of voting as an area for intensive investigation. 
The fact that at the present time politics has begun to emerge as a vital 
field of activity in the United States has not been irrelevant. 4 Although 
the methods could equally well have been developed in relation to eco¬ 
nomic decisions of various sorts, it is clear that, in turning to the study 
of voting, social psychology was given the opportunity to apply its methods 
and theories to an area of transparent social significance and probably of 
compelling interest to the research workers themselves. 

Although the relative ease with which a well-defined unit such as voting 
could be studied gave some plausibility to the selection of this area for an 
understanding of the way people arrive at decisions, theoretical justification 
becomes less tenable when we look at other interests of social psychology. 
For example, psychologists and sociologists interested in the acquisition, 
development, diffusion, and assimilation of attitudes could and do refine 
their theoretical tools in a wide range of substantive fields. The increasing 
interest shown in politics derives not from any special theoretical problems 
that are found there but rather from the fact that the substantive conclu¬ 
sions themselves have an obvious and quite practical social significance. 
Even those dedicated to the study of personality structure have been 
enticed into pursuing their interests in political situations. Although re- 

4. To confirm this, one only needs to look at the last chapter of B. R. Berelson et at , 
Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954). 
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search into the authoritarian personality might just as easily, and in some 
ways even more easily, have been pursued in other contexts—as for 
example within the family where considerable work had been done, or 
within small religious organizations—the unmistakable substantive appeal 
and policy relevance of a political setting can hardly be overlooked as an 
active motivation. 

As the result either of accident or of the manifest practical relevance 
of certain areas, the other disciplines have entered political research largely, 
although not exclusively, through one door, namely, the one that leads 
to an understanding of partisanship or political cleavage. The voting 
studies, and their associated or derivative research, have focused on the 
factors that induce members of a political system to vote the way they 
do and to act on behalf of, become involved with, or prefer a given party, 
candidate, or issue. Voting research has concentrated on understanding 
why members of a system participate along the existing lines of partisan¬ 
ship. The attitude studies have typically sought to illuminate the sources 
and characteristics of various kinds of partisan ideological commitments, 
usually along some kind of right-left or conservative-liberal dimension. 
And many of the personality inquiries have been intent upon sorting out 
the determinants of latent or manifest predispositions toward authoritarian 
as contrasted with democratic politics; these of course have partisan politi¬ 
cal implications. 

The result has been that, quite unwittingly, data have piled up with 
regard to the factors that influence the adoption of partisan positions in 
a political system. The emphasis has been placed upon the source of 
political cleavages in a system through alignments in partisan relation¬ 
ships, the acquisition of broadly differentiating political ideologies or 
response patterns, and the development of a partisan spirit of involvement 
and concern. 

To the limited extent that this research has pushed back into childhood 
and adolescence for additional information about the influences at work, 
we have obtained some understanding of the way in which partisanship 
is socialized in the United States. But once we cast these results within a 
broader analytic framework, we can see the direction in which current 
research has been moving. This research has helped us to understand 
some of the processes at work in socialization, but largely at the govern¬ 
mental level where, as we have already seen, partisan cleavages are prob¬ 
ably most pronounced. This is not at all an unexpected outcome if we 
take into consideration that the investigators here were social scientists 
interested in politics primarily as a secondary area for the application of 
their techniques and concepts. Such cleavages are the most visible and 
dramatic upon first inspection and certainly need understanding. But 
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because they are the most prominent, they are apt to distract attention 
from deeper processes also at work. 

What has been almost entirely neglected, with a few notable excep¬ 
tions, is that broad substratum of consensus at the regime and community 
levels, within which, we have assumed, the deep-seated cleavages at the 
governmental level alone become possible. And if a system is to perpetuate 
itself over the generations, then not only would we expect to find that the 
patterns of political partisanship might display some continuity, but, what 
is of equal importance, we would anticipate that the orientations at the 
lower levels of the system would have to be transmitted as well. Socializa¬ 
tion occurs at all levels of the system. If we confine research to the most 
obvious level we would be at a loss to explain the way a system does or 
does not manage to maintain itself through time. 

One of the notable exceptions to the practice of taking solely govern¬ 
mental orientations into account is found in the work of Riesman. In 
Faces in the Crowd he has made a valuable beginning with regard to 
research about orientations toward the regime. In this volume he discusses 
partisanship, it is true, but he does not intend to imitate research in voting 
behavior by probing into the determinants of party or ideological align¬ 
ment. Rather he is interested in uncovering the nature of the act of political 
commitment and in discovering the roots of the will and capacity to com¬ 
mit oneself, regardless of the direction. In short, he seeks to understand 
the determinants of the capacity for different modes of commitment to 
partisan politics, rather than the influences at work upon the direction of 
the partisanship itself. And the capacity for political commitment we can 
accept as one of the minimal conditions for the survival of a democratic 
regime. 

This approach—the emphasis upon what we are here calling political 
orientations toward the regime—was developed in The Lonely Crowd in 
terms of political apathy and involvement. Here Riesman expanded his 
exposition of other-directed, inner-directed, and autonomous types into 
the realm of political participation, not to explain or predict specific 
behavior such as voting, but to examine the relationships between the 
character types described and their modes of internal orientation and 
external display toward active participation and commitment with respect 
to political matters. The effort to relate underlying characterological modali¬ 
ties to political behavior gave rise to political types that correspond to 
Riesman’s character types. “Our working hypothesis was that inner- 
direction and other-direction were each represented by characteristic 
political styles—the former by a style of indignation , the latter by a style 
of inside-dopesterism. Autonomy in character, we suggested would have 
its political outcome in involvement .” 5 

5. D. Riesman, “Two Adolescents,” Psychiatry , 14, No. 2 (May, 1951), 164. 
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However, the character typologies were insufficient to account for the 
prevalence among Americans of a lack of interest in, or relation to, political 
affairs. This behavior gave rise to another category of persons, which 
Riesman termed indifferents. Distinguishing between competence, or under¬ 
standing, and affect, or emotional response, in political style, he evaluated 
each political type in terms of adequacy, or appropriateness of competence 
and affect, for membership in a system with a democratic regime. In this 
context, indifferents, indignants, and inside-dopesters are all viewed as 
apathetic or uncommitted persons. 

Although Riesman directs his attention to character structure as a 
major influence in shaping political orientations, his emphasis upon the 
typical style by which young people relate to a regime has helped to point 
up a theoretical issue, as we have seen in the case of interest in the regime, 
as well as to touch upon empirically researchable problems of significance 
for the study of political socialization. However, as so frequently happens 
in scientific inquiry, the merit of working through the implications of a 
single thesis—such as Riesman holds about the connection between char¬ 
acter types and political behavior—lies as much in the alternative explana¬ 
tions it stimulates as in the positive hypotheses it is able to offer. And the 
alternative suggested here is that character structure is a peculiarly static 
determinant of political orientations, especially when viewed not in the 
light of possible changes in character types over the centuries but within 
the limited life span of individuals. Knowing the character type of an 
individual may help us to understand the way in which he relates himself 
to the political world, but it sheds little light on the course of development 
through which such an individual passes as he acquires his political orien¬ 
tations. We are assuming of course that a person is neither born with a set 
of orientations nor acquires them all at any one moment of time, but that 
they show a determinable progression through some stages of life. In 
itself, the isolation of the influence of character structure on political 
responses does not deny the possibility of growth patterns; character 
structure may be viewed as one among a number of determinants of 
developmental patterns. But because it is only one, we need to be careful 
to place research along character lines in proper perspective. Its stress 
on the causal link between political behavior and character ought not to 
be permitted to act as a substitute for research in the area of socialization, 
a consequence never intended, or to obscure the fact that political orien¬ 
tations vary with age. 

By its very nature, political socialization suggests a process of acquisi¬ 
tion, not only of information and attitudes toward political persons and 
institutions, but of modes of relating to the society, particularly to those 
elements invested with authority, in ways that may at a later, adult period 
determine specific political behavior and commitment. Political socializa- 
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tion must thus be viewed in the context of a total developmental process. 
It is by definition a process of intrapersonal change, and it is to the nature 
of this process, its sequences, its motivation, its chronological progress, 
and its antecedent and simultaneous determinants that the student of politi¬ 
cal learning must attend. 


IV 

With these broad conceptual matters behind us, we can now turn to 
some of the specific problems that would have to be explored if we wish 
to understand the way socialization takes place with respect to basic 
orientations at all levels of a system. Socialization is essentially a learning 
process through which, as a member matures physiologically in a society, 
he acquires a certain range of political orientations. Since this is so, we 
might be justified in assuming, aside from any evidence to the contrary, 
that, if the conclusions of contemporary psychology in areas other than 
politics—such as aggression, sexuality, achievement, and dependence— 
are correct, what is learned early in the process of maturation tends to 
endure and spill over into the later periods . 6 Not that adults stop learning, 
but their learning takes place within a rather well-defined and therefore 
limiting matrix of earlier patterns of behavior. All that this means is that 
in the usual case the rate of change for behavior already learned declines 
with the increase in age. 

With respect to political orientations we need not adopt this conclusion 
as an untested assumption. The research conducted in the socialization of 
political participation and partisanship offers certain initial hypotheses that 
are quite consistent with the conclusions of psychology already mentioned. 
These political hypotheses indicate, in the first place, that in the United 
States by the time a person has reached the age of sixteen, and certainly 
by the time he has reached his normal legal majority of twenty-one, he 
has acquired a set of attitudes difficult to distinguish from those of mature 
adults coming from similar backgrounds . 7 Development of attitudes toward 
participation, voting, and ideology tends to be complete at a relatively 
early age. 

In the second place, not only are these attitudes complete but they 
have become by this age relatively fixed or stabilized. That is, after the 
period of adolescence or youth is past, these political orientations may 
change or develop, but if they do, it is normally at so slow a rate that we 

6. For a review of research on socialization in areas other than the political, see I. L. 
Child, “Socialization” in Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1954), Vol. II. 

7. Hyman, op. cit. 
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can say they are stable . 8 For a small part of an adequate sample, of course, 
significant changes may occur. For most of such a sample partisan orienta¬ 
tions would be relatively stable, although changes with regard to party 
alignment—that is, partisanship as expressed in party identification— 
would be even less likely than changes in attitude expressed as political 
ideology. 

Partisanship refers to the governmental level of orientations, as has 
already been pointed out, and we have little evidence as to whether orien¬ 
tations toward regime and community follow the same pattern. Some data 
seem to show that, at least with regard to attitudes toward those rules of 
the game embodied in certain traditional civil liberties such as tolerance 
or nonconformity, attitudes and values are relatively fixed and complete 
by the end of adolescence . 9 We might well surmise, on the basis of com¬ 
mon-sense observations, that other orientations toward community and 
regime should be even less likely to change than those toward party and 
ideology. 

The reason for this is that in the normal life of democratic political 
systems it is not only usual but also expected and preferred that members 
question and scrutinize their ideologies and party preferences. Democratic 
norms hold that one ought not to vote in a spirit of blind and uncritical 
loyalty. Change of party affiliation is morally acceptable, if not desirable 
from time to time. But with regard to the regime and community, not 
only are members normally reluctant to tolerate novel alternatives, but 
the whole weight of the practical democratic ethic puts beyond the pale 
of respectability even discussion of the desirability of a radical change. 
Even in otherwise tolerant systems, severe social sanctions threaten those 
who would question the fundamental premises of the regime or community; 
they may be branded immoral, deviant, subversive, or crackpot. We con¬ 
sider it ethically natural that a system should use whatever means deemed 
necessary to perpetuate the fundamental character of its political order 
and the existing unity of its community. For these reasons we might 
certainly be justified in expecting that research would reveal that orien¬ 
tations at the community and regime levels are much more deeply seated, 
and therefore less easily displaced, than those at the governmental level. 

If it is true that the stability of governmental orientations can be 
accounted for as a product of early attachments during the preadult stages 
of life, and if it is also correct to surmise that community and regime 
orientations would turn out to be at least as tenacious, we would be 
justified in assuming that something must be happening before adulthood 


8. Ibid. 

9. S. A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties (New York: Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., 1955), at p. 105. 
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is reached that serves to create these relatively unyielding attachments to 
community and regime. On the basis of our initial evidence of the signifi¬ 
cance of a person’s early years, therefore, the study of political socializa¬ 
tion will make sense only if it pushes back before the adult period and 
seeks to reveal the way in which a hard core of orientations is transmitted 
to and inculcated in the young person. We shall for this reason find it is 
useful to confine the discussion of socialization to this preadult period of 
life. We leave as a separate task an inquiry into the way in which and 
the extent to which adult learning and experiences alter and reshape the 
hard core of patterns acquired at an earlier period . 10 

Our assumption then is that, as in other areas of behavior, the preadult 
stages are the vital formative years in political life. We can now ask: what 
would be a useful way of undertaking research with regard to this forma¬ 
tive period? 

The approach typically adopted in cleavage research has been a static 
one. We have snapshots of the kinds of political orientations toward gov¬ 
ernment that young people hold at a given time and place or as they 
change in the historically brief intervals between elections. But for a fuller 
understanding of how young people come to hold these views, where they 
come from and where they are going during this early malleable period, 
it is essential to direct our attention to the developmental aspect of sociali¬ 
zation. How do young people acquire the orientations that they come to 
adopt at each in a number of stages of their social and chronological 
maturation? 

What we have here is a conception of the newborn child as the raw 
material upon which the society has to work and which will ultimately 
be processed into an adult with rather stable political orientations. A full 
understanding of why the outcome is what it is requires us to explore what 
happens to the child as he advances from infancy through childhood and 
adolescence or youth to adulthood, and as he is subjected to the variety 
of influences of family, peer groups, schools, and the broader social aggre¬ 
gates of class and status, regional location, ethnic groups, and the like . 11 

Several major questions are relevant to such a developmental study. 
First, it has been suggested that, from the perspective of the needs of the 
individual himself to make an adjustment to American society, if he is to 

10. A beginning has been made in this direction with regard to political socialization by 
Alex Inkeles, “Social Change and Social Character: The Role of Parental Mediation,” 
Journal of Social Issues, 11 (1955), 12-23. 

11. For development of the child in the social structure see the following classic articles 
by Kingsley Davis: “The Sociology of Parent-Youth Conflict,” American Sociological Re¬ 
view, 5 (1940) 523-535; “The Child and the Social Structure,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology , 14 (1940-41) 217-229; “Adolescence and the Social Structure,” Annals of 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 236 (1944) 8-16; also Talcott Parsons, 
Essays in Sociological Theory (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949), Chap. 11; and E. H. 
Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1950). 
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achieve “a satisfying membership in a social group ,” 12 adolescence is the 
period when he must begin to behave like an adult. At that period he can 
be expected to accept many of the social responsibilities of increased 
maturity, presumably including political responsibilities. 

Although we have no reliable evidence as to when political socializa¬ 
tion actually does begin, we do know that, as in the case of other critical 
areas of social behavior, the child is inevitably exposed to political phenom¬ 
ena at a very tender age. Whatever evidence we have bears witness to the 
fact that a system does not permit the advantages of early inculcation of 
political orientations to be overlooked. For example, it is common knowl¬ 
edge that once a child has become sensitive to other persons outside the 
family situation, he has the opportunity to pose questions charged with 
considerable political content. And since some answer is normally forth¬ 
coming from the adults in his environment, they will find it impossible 
to avoid transmitting political orientations. 

The child typically queries his parents or siblings about the roles of 
policemen, firemen, postmen, soldiers, or the flag. These he can see on 
the streets or in his readily available picture books. Such simple questions 
as who pays the postman or policeman as compared to who pays daddy, 
or why do we have to do what the policeman says, immediately create a 
context in which the parent can circumvent the political elements only 
with extreme difficulty. Any catalogue of preschool-age children’s toys 
reveals an amazing number with political connotations, and it would be 
interesting to discover how the political meanings are communicated and 
interpreted at this early age. Symbols such as the flag, related as it is to 
orientations toward the political community, traditionally draw the inter¬ 
est and pique the curiosity of many children. Furthermore, in societies 
in which persons are exposed to the stimuli of mass media, whole new 
ranges of experiences become possible. These are especially significant 
today when pictorially through television the minor crises of intense politi¬ 
cal campaigns and their associated rhetoric and symbolisms may pass 
across the child’s horizon. 

Coupled to the problem of when political socialization has its start 
is a second major question: are there any well-defined stages, possibly 
correlated with age, in the further development of the socializing process? 
Traditionally, in the study of preadults, the classification of the maturing 
process is drawn along age lines. The life cycle is broken into infancy, 
childhood, adolescence or youth, and adulthood. It is true that there is 
considerable difficulty in distinguishing these stages in our society with 
any real sharpness; aside from adolescence, they are vague social rather 

12. S. M. Coery and V. E. Herrick, “The Developmental Tasks of Children and Young 
People,” in Frances Henne et. al., Youth, Communication and Libraries (Chicago: Gradu¬ 
ate Library School, University of Chicago, 1949). 
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than precise physiological categories . 13 And our society provides few rites 
or rituals to help us decide when a person has passed over the boundary 
from one category to another. The line between late adolescent and young 
adult, for example, is particularly troublesome to define. 

Without pausing to debate the utility of this classification for political 
socialization, we do have data to dispel the older conviction that critical 
changes in political orientations occur at the time a youth enters the labor 
market, selects a mate, sets up a household, and begins to adopt the 
normal responsibilities of early adulthood . 14 As has already been men¬ 
tioned, by the physically mature age of sixteen, sometime before the 
average adolescent crosses the threshold into the responsibilities of social 
maturity today, he has acquired a full bundle of political orientations differ¬ 
ing little from that of adults in the same social groups. 

Not only that, but there is some evidence to suggest that the stabiliza¬ 
tion of development typically may well take place at an even earlier age, 
that is, not at the end but by the beginning of adolescence. This would 
be an important point to establish firmly. A review of the literature and 
some preliminary scrutiny of raw data presently being gathered from a 
working and a middle-class high school in the Midwest suggest that, for 
those who go on to high school, there is little evidence of substantial 
development during the whole of the high-school period, at least in the 
area of governmental orientations. The period of adolescence, from about 
fourteen to sixteen, appears to constitute a plateau in which there may 
be a certain reinforcement of orientations but few if any significant changes 
for most persons. And if our position is correct that community and regime 
orientations are learned even earlier and are more deeply imbedded than 
governmental ones, it would seem reasonable to hypothesize that they too 
reach a plateau at least at about the same time. The conclusion is apparent. 
Among the various stages of political development, it would be worth 
investigating initially whether the period of childhood, both preschool and 
elementary school, is not most decisive in the acquisition of political 
orientations. It seems possible and perhaps probable that the emergence 
of character types, in Riesman’s terms, and political types is closely related 
developmentally to the socialization of the basic political orientations. 
They both draw from a common orientation of the individual person toward 
his social context and the significant figures in it and from his view of 
himself in relation to this outer world of authority figures and institutions. 


13. For an over-all picture of the adolescent in our society, see R. G. Kuhlen, Psy¬ 
chology of Adolescent Development (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952) and P. H. 
Landis, Adolescence and Youth (2nd ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952). 

14. Sebastian De Grazia, The Political Community (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948). 
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This second major question, dealing with the course of political sociali¬ 
zation after its inception in early childhood, suggests a third one along 
similar but more general lines. To what extent is the path, along which 
political socialization moves, continuous or discontinuous? 

A number of alternative developmental patterns are theoretically pos¬ 
sible . 15 In the discussion to this point the implication has been that politi¬ 
cal development is probably smooth and continuous. The image is one 
of the very young person gradually absorbing orientations at the various 
political levels, each succeeding set of orientations being consistent with 
the earlier ones and enriching or reinforcing them. The product by adult¬ 
hood is a full set of more or less compatible orientations in all political 
levels. The smoothness of the curve would suggest that if we had tested 
an adult at some point in childhood, later development would not be too 
different from what we might have expected from a projection of his early 
orientations. There are data hinting that this is the typical developmental 
pattern at least with respect to partisan and ideological orientations . 16 

There is further implicit in these comments the notion that age growth 
does not display a parallel development with political orientations, at 
least after childhood is past. The process is continuous but tends to stop 
at a given age. The image here is one in which basic orientations are gradu¬ 
ally absorbed up to a young age and then remain constant right through 
to adulthood, early tutoring having resulted in effectively fixating them 
so that the individual is encapsulated politically for the rest of his life. 
When phrased in these explict terms, this is a course of development that 
one might find difficult to accept. But if we connect it with our knowledge 
about the relatively indifferent place politics has in the life of the average 
adolescent and adult in the United States, the interpretation takes on a 
somewhat more realistic air and would be worth investigating. 

An entirely different course of development is possible, however, 
especially if it should turn out upon actual research that development is 
not basically complete either by the end of childhood or of adolescence. 
It is conceivable that the acquisition of orientations is discontinuous at a 
given point or at various points in the whole of the course of development, 
with the curve resembling a step-function and probably varying for differ¬ 
ent social aggregates. There is no reason, as Breslaw 17 suggests, why there 
could not be periods of latency, during which certain political orientations 
lie dormant, only to be triggered into a positive and visible response by 
some social or emotional crisis. The direction in which the orientation 

15. Here we lean on an article by B. J. Breslaw, “Development of a Socio-Economic 
Attitude,” Archives of Psychology , 32 (1938) Doc. 226. 

16. Hyman, op. cit . 

17. Breslaw, op. cit . 
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might go would not be entirely predictable even if the nature of the latent 
state was known. This would represent a traumatic course of development 
as against a continuous one. 

Of course no one of these paths of development may emerge but 
rather some combination of them. It is also entirely likely that different 
subgroups in a political system might display substantially different patterns. 

A fourth major question concerns the presence of any special order of 
transmission to young people of the different kinds of orientations linked 
to each level of a political system. Is a young person more likely to acquire 
his orientations toward the regime and community before those toward 
government? A greater measure of consensus is probably necessary at the 
regime and community level, if a system is to maintain itself, than at the 
governmental level. At the latter level the cleavages of partisanship are 
not only present but are themselves a condition of existence for democratic 
systems. One might therefore suspect that regime and community orien¬ 
tations would be instilled very early. 

Although few comparative data are available, we do know that the 
•adult governmental orientation most firmly fixed in the child at an early 
age is party affiliation, as against political ideology. Once acquired, party 
identification is less likely to change than ideology. No studies have been 
made to attempt to explain why this should be the case, although Hyman 
proposes a number of possible alternative explanations . 18 Party might be 
socialized early and most readily because of the simplicity of the symbols 
of party loyalty, the greater degree of direct indoctrination by parent to 
child, or because of the lesser range of alternatives available. 

The fact that party identification is absorbed at an early stage in the 
child’s development does not, of course, mean that other orientations are 
necessarily postponed to a later period. It is quite consistent with the 
data to speculate that orientations to community and regime might arise, 
if not at an earlier period, at least simultaneously. If the assumption is 
made that the child tends to progress in his social learning from the concrete 
to the general, then parties are not the only concrete political things 
immediately visible. After all, parties are not themselves visible entities 
to the young person. What he sees are the symbols and candidates of 
parties and what he feels are the emotional overtones of his parents about 
their party preferences. 

But if our reasoning about the preschool age child is correct, the 
community and regime both have their concrete symbols to which a child 
is exposed at least as early as he is to party symbols, if not much earlier. 
The policeman on the corner or in the squad car and the flag on a public 
building probably cross the child’s horizon much earlier and far more 


18. Hyman, op. cit. 
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frequently than party symbols. At best, the symbols of parties are episodic¬ 
ally visible, whereas the symbols of authority constantly present them¬ 
selves in a variety of forms. A good case can therefore be made for the 
high visibility, in concrete forms, at an early stage of a person’s develop¬ 
ment, of the symbols of the regime and community, and therefore for 
the likelihood that the child will acquire orientations to these levels, if 
not before his governmental orientations, at least no later. 

Past research may have neglected other orientations in favor of party 
orientations for two reasons. In the first place, as has already been men¬ 
tioned, the perspectives of those undertaking research in this area left 
them prone to probe into the socialization of governmental orientations, 
and therefore it was natural to unearth little information about the com¬ 
parative time appearance of other orientations. In the second place, 
research instruments at the present time are better equipped to elicit data 
about such relatively tangible phenomena as party identification or politi¬ 
cal ideology. These are areas in our political system about which people 
either are or can be made to be quite explicit. They are normally a 
matter for articulation in ordinary interaction between members of a 
system. Orientations toward community and regime, however, tend to be 
more subtle and are communicated less explicitly and consciously. They 
may be less accessible to research with the instruments presently available, 
at least on the scale of a social survey. Hence, on the basis of the infor¬ 
mation available about the early acquisition of party orientations, it would 
be premature to conclude that community and regime orientations neces¬ 
sarily come late or last in the ordering of the acquisition of all political 
orientations. 

Indeed, although we lack adequate data and consequently can deal 
with this matter only speculatively, certain evidence does hint at the 
hypothesis that community and regime orientations precede the more 
particular governmental ones, and then perhaps proceed contemporane¬ 
ously throughout the preadult period. It is reasonable to attribute the 
relative permanence of party identifications to the early stage at which 
they are acquired. If it is true that what is learned earlier in life, especially 
by the age of five or six, has a tendency to be least easily dislodged, 
then we have a clue about the possible period of acquisition of com¬ 
munity and regime orientations. All impressionistic evidence points to 
the fact that these orientations are even more difficult to change than 
those of partisanship. In part this might be due to the greater sanctions 
that a system imposes against nonconformity with regard to these as 
compared to partisan orientations. It would nevertheless be well worth 
exploring the hypothesis that, first, community and regime orientations 
endure longer and are more intransigent to change and, second, that 
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this is due to the fact that they are instilled at a tender and formative 
age and receive continuous reinforcement through social sanctions. 

We have not been able to discuss the order in which political orien¬ 
tations are socialized without touching on the matter of the intensity 
with which a set of orientations is acquired. From a number of directions 
we have arrived at the conclusion that community and regime orientations 
are probably not only acquired at a somewhat earlier stage than govern¬ 
mental orientations, but they are also probably more deeply entrenched. 
That is, they are less subject to change as the person grows older. 

This hypothesis suggests a fifth major question that needs to be asked 
for a fuller understanding of the processes of political socialization. To 
what extent are political orientations less subject to challenge by young 
people themselves and therefore less likely to be different from those of 
the older generations, in comparison at least with certain other social 
orientations to be mentioned shortly? 

It would be impossible to answer this question adequately without 
undertaking a full comparative study of the various areas of socialization 
and devising some techniques for measuring the tenacity of their hold 
on young people. However, even though precise measurement is not 
available, there are data that can at least offer us some crude impressions 
of how effective or enduring socialization may be over the whole range 
of political orientations at all levels. These data will suggest the hypothesis 
that, during the period of youth at least, political orientations are less 
subject to dispute and challenge than certain other prominent values and 
attitudes adults would l i ke to see securely transmitted to them. 

The period of youth plays a special role in American society, and it 
has been the object of extensive research. In fact of all phases of the life 
cycle, behavior in the period of youth is so markedly different that it has 
been given the special label, youth culture. The most pronounced feature 
of this youth culture is its repudiation of a whole range of adult values 
as part of an effort of young people to differentiate themselves from adults 
by escaping adult expectations and discipline. Where adults measure 
success and prestige in terms of vocational specialization, youths put a 
premium on rounded good-fellowship; the exemplary individual is the one 
possessed of a well-developed nonspecialized range of interests in the 
humanistic pattern. Where adults see their destinies in terms of their 
social responsibilities to family and job, youth seeks to assert itself by 
deliberately shaking off worldly or adult cares. The youth who merits 
prestige from his peers is the one who excels in personal attractiveness, 
popularity, skill in the pleasures of romantic love as confirmed by success 
in rating and dating, and a keen knowledge of and taste for special types 
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of leisure pursuits such as sports, ultramodern music, and lively uninhibited 
types of social dancing. 

This phenomenon, in which large segments of youth devote their time, 
energies, and resources to what appear to be trivial pursuits from the point 
of view of their later responsibilities as adults, is peculiar to only a few 
societies, of which America is one and perhaps the foremost. The values 
of youth are so much a part of our culture as a whole that, although from 
time to time adults may wonder at the meaning and consequences of this 
behavior and deplore it, nevertheless they have come to accept it. Some 
have in fact gone even further; they have come to expect that one ought 
to sow his wild oats while he is young. If irresponsibility is not encouraged 
it is at least permitted. And older age groups themselves have not proved 
unwilling to idealize youth, and from time to time, out of a romantic 
nostalgia for this all too fleeting state of irresponsibility and abandonment 
to the pursuit of pure fun, they even seek to refresh memories and expe¬ 
riences of their own bygone days through imitating youthful behavior. 

The reasons that youth turn against adult values in our society have 
been thoroughly documented. 19 We know that adolescence and youth con¬ 
stitute a period of stress and storm for American youth, not for any 
physiological reasons, as was once supposed, but because of the special 
position they hold in the social structure. Youth in all societies is a period 
when young people are confronted with two of their most critical decisions: 
the choice of a vocation and of a mate. In other societies and in the past 
of our own, a youth would plunge directly into the tasks of earning a 
living and raising a family, and he would have little doubt as to the paths 
he ought to take. A son would normally be expected to follow in the 
vocational footsteps of his father, and his mate would be partly if not 
entirely selected for him by his parents. 

Today the path toward job and marriage is strewn with a variety of 
disconcerting hurdles. Although by the end of adolescence a young person 
is physically prepared for marriage and well able to undertake a job, the 
complexities of a technological, changing society prevent him from stepping 
directly into his father’s vocation. In many cases, for types of jobs un¬ 
known in his father’s day, he requires prolonged training that will carry 
him well into adulthood and thereby require a lengthy postponement of 
marriage. Thus, while physiologically he is at the peak of his sexual and 
physical powers and is fully capable of having children and holding down 


19. In addition to items already cited, see: J. H. S. Bossard, Sociology of Child Devel¬ 
opment (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948); Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1950); F. T. Spaulding, High School and Life (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1938); H. E. Wilson, Education for Citizenship (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1938). 
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a job, he must relate to the opposite sex with trustworthy virtue and 
continue to be dependent upon his parents for income and support, a 
constant cause of irritation and conflict. And, added to this, youth’s po¬ 
sition on the labor market is marginal; he is the last to be hired and the 
first to be fired. 

These sources of dissatisfaction and internal tension are compounded 
by the indeterminacy of the choices he must make both with respect to 
job and mate. Although in the expectations of the community he is sup¬ 
posed to be reaching the point of maturity where he can make these 
decisions himself, he is not entirely free from supervision by his parents. 
His position in the family structure in this respect is peculiarly ambig¬ 
uous. The authoritarian structure of the family in the past gave the parents 
complete control over the child, even to the point of life or death in some 
societies. Today, the authoritarian family in the United States has been 
destroyed as a norm. But even though the youth now stands in a more 
permissive relationship to his parents, the boundary line between the power 
of parent and child in day-to-day choices is not clearly defined, pro¬ 
viding another serious source for frustration and friction on both sides. 

Youth’s ambiguous place in the economic and family structure has 
led to the description of his over-all social position as one of “tolerated 
parasitism,” 20 a phrase invented by adults that in itself carries a strong 
overtone of disparagement. Confronted at one and the same time with 
the need to make vital decisions with regard to the future, in the way 
of marriage and vocation, and with the incapacities deriving from their 
position in the social structure, youths have responded with classical 
withdrawal behavior. In the outcome they have attempted to carve out 
for themselves an area of life as independent of and alien to that of 
adults as possible. They have sought to retreat into a world of their own 
values, anchored in the pursuit of pleasures and, at the extreme, in social 
irresponsibility. 

In the area of politics, too, we might well anticipate that young people 
would seek to differentiate themselves from adults by rejecting adult modes 
of behavior; and, in fact, the typical interpretation of youth culture does 
suggest that this has occurred. But the picture is not entirely clear. Before 
we can accept this judgment, we must inquire into the kinds of expecta¬ 
tions and patterns of behavior adults might consciously or quite unwittingly 
transmit to young people, and then determine the extent to which they 
have been repudiated. 

On the one hand, adults are prone to accept the world that youths 

20. E. B. Reuter, “Sociology of Adolescence,” American Journal of Sociology , 43 
(1937-38) 414-427. 
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have carved out for themselves and to advocate that youths ought to 
enjoy themselves while they can. Politics is too serious a matter for young 
people to meddle with. On the other hand, under the impulse from their 
own democratic values, adults know that youth should be a period in 
which young citizens prepare themselves for accepting their future civic 
responsibilities, a period when they might learn that they have obligations 
to a broader community. This is summed up in the commencement rhetoric 
that youths are the future leaders of the world. And the curriculums of 
our schools are apt to reflect this ambivalence by attempting to instill in 
students a consciousness of the need to think in terms of the common good 
and their future responsibilities as dedicated citizens, while at the same 
time suppressing everything but the most anemic and unprovocative dis¬ 
cussion of political ideas. 

In insisting upon preparation for citizenship at this period, education 
in a democracy is of course based upon sound principles. The period of 
youth would seem, on any independent estimate, to be well adapted to 
inspiring not only an interest in, but a positive and serious concern for, 
the welfare of society. Among adults, the demands of vocational speciali¬ 
zation, with its accompanying narrowness of perspectives, is known to 
inhibit a broad concern for the common good. The demands of a special¬ 
ized vocation absorb a large part of the emotional energies and interests 
of adults and tend to separate members of a political system rather than 
to bring them together. Youths, however, are still humanistically oriented. 
When we link this with the fact that they are at the peak of their physical 
and emotional energies and are typically motivated by idealistic principles, 
the ground seems to be well prepared for the seeding and growth of a 
strong and thriving drive toward political interest, concern, and even par¬ 
ticipation. 

The ambivalence that adults display, between the feeling that youths 
ought not to be burdened down with serious matters and that they ought 
to be prepared for the grave tasks of citizenship, is further brought to 
light by the frequency with which adults are prone to deplore the indif¬ 
ference of youth to politics. It seems to suggest that adults believe that 
youths are divorcing themselves from adult orientations to politics. 

For example, invidious comparisons are often drawn with the youth 
of other countries. It is pointed out that in Russia prior to the Revolution, 
the teenage was the time when young people became sufficiently fired by 
a purpose and ideology to do more than merely explore political problems 
intellectually. And in Germany a recent volume has recounted the way 
youths banded together in the Roamer movement at the turn of the 
century to rebel against the school system, family, and in part the political 
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order, motivated strongly by the feeling that something was wrong with 
the world and that they could do something now to prepare themselves 
for doing much more when they grew up. 21 

Other countries have also experienced the spontaneous growth of 
youth movements with a political motivation 22 Among them the United 
States is an exception. Not only have self-generated youth movements 
of any significant proportions failed to emerge here, but even tutelary 
organizations with social purposes, that is, youth organizations formed, 
shaped, and supervised by adults, have never embraced more than a tiny 
fraction of the population. 23 This would certainly seem to bear out the 
impression that, if there has not been a direct and open rejection of adult 
political orientations, at least there has been little acceptance of them, in 
itself a form of repudiation. 

In the empirical research with regard to the degree of youthful interest 
and participation in politics we find a similar overtone of dissatisfaction 
with the political role of youth, as though youths were rejecting adult 
standards. 24 Numerous investigations have shown incontestably that politics 
is an area of very low salience for youth in the United States. 25 Although, 
as young people grow to manhood, they do become better informed 
politically and more interested, 26 Riesman in particular has interpreted 
this not as a sign of a genuine concern for political life, but as the out¬ 
growth of a special personality type that inspires American youth to 
conform to what his peers expect of him. 27 One ought to be informed and 
interested, not in order to do anything of a serious nature about it, but 
only to have the inside dope, to be in the know. It does not constitute a 
basis for possible action, either as a young person, or even later as an 
adult. Youthful involvement in the form of interest and party alignment 
is normally paired with well-entrenched apathy or indifference. And large 
segments of youth are neither well informed nor interested. It is true that 
there are youthful forays of an isolated and limited nature into politics, 
but these are either in the form of a lark, as part of the youth culture’s 
permissive way of expressing itself, or they are the slight stirrings of 
response to deep social crises, as during the great depression of the thirties. 

21. Howard Becker, German Youth (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946). 

22. For Japan, see Jean Stoetzel, Without the Chrysanthemum and the Sword (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1955). 

23. See T. F. Neblett, “Youth Movements in the U. S.,” Annals of American Academy 
of Political and Social Science , 194 (1937), 141-151, and the full bibliography in Youth 
Movements in U. S. and Foreign Countries (Washington: Library of Congress Division 
of Bibliography, 1936). 

24. See Riesman, “Two Adolescents,” and P. F. Lazarsfeld, “Motion Pictures, Radio 
Programs and Youth,” in Henne, op. cit. 

25. See Hyman, op. cit., and H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radler, The American Teen¬ 
ager (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1957). 

26. Hyman, op. cit. 

27. Riesman, Faces in the Crowd (New York: Yale University Press, 1950). 
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In the face of the rich potentialities for serious political concerns at 
this period, and in the face of the actual political involvement of youth 
in other countries, this presumed challenge to adult political expectations 
is accounted for and in part explained away on a number of grounds. It 
is said that in the United States the absence of youthful participation is 
a sign of health in the body politic, that all is going well. It is interpreted 
as an indication of a basic consensus that gives little cause for getting 
excited about politics. Although conflicts of interest may exist between 
social classes or between farm and city, they are not deep or intractable. 28 
Unlike the case of underdeveloped areas or such countries as Japan, social 
changes in the United States are neither so rapid nor so sharp as to disturb 
the minds of young people or fire their imaginations with a deep sense of 
wrong. And unlike Germany in the pre-Hitler period, the United States is 
a land still rich in opportunity, so that the youth have no incentive to try 
to create a world better than the one they know. These factors, it is argued, 
have made it feasible for the unique American youth culture to grow to 
proportions so gigantic that, although this culture helps to relieve the sub¬ 
jective tensions created by a complex and slowly changing society, it also 
serves to distract the minds of the young from more serious political 
matters. By absorbing so much of their energies it leaves little for other 
pursuits. 

There can be no doubt about the validity of these explanations for 
helping us to understand why young people in the United States have 
failed to develop a true political consciousness. And yet as persuasive as 
they are, these explanations do not tell the whole story. They are based 
upon the premise that American youth have in fact repudiated adult values 
with regard to politics in much the same way as they have in other areas 
of behavior. On this premise we are quite correctly called upon to explain 
how it is that, as in the case of social responsibility, sexual behavior, 
prominence given to leisure and pleasure, personal popularity, and the 
like, youths have also been led to abandon adult patterns in politics. 

Close scrutiny forces us to abandon this premise, however. We find 
that quite unlike other areas of behavior, in the case of politics there has 
in fact been little or no repudiation or differentiation. What we have is 
a peculiar instance in which youths have not only failed to rebel against 
adults, but have instead followed a pattern of utter conformity, an amazing 
degree of submissive acceptance of the pattern of behavior of the older 
generation. What we are called upon to explain is not a failure in the 
area of socialization in politics, but its very success in stabilizing adult 
orientations in young people. 

28. S. M. Lipset et al, “The Psychology of Voting: An Analysis of Voting Behavior,” 
in G. Lindzey, op, cit. 
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We have been able to accept the implication that, as in the case of 
other areas, the orientations being transmitted in politics have also been 
repudiated or disputed by youths because, with other critics, we have for 
the moment continued to look, not at the actual patterns of political 
behavior that move across the generations, but at the verbal expectations 
expressed in democratic theory about the civic responsibilities of young 
people. It is true these democratic values find an outlet in courses on 
civics in the schools and in democratic rhetoric on the proper occasions. 
But we know that young people are apt to be sensitive not to the verbal 
expressions of what is considered right and adequate, but to the actual 
model that adults present for them to emulate. And if we look at the 
actual patterns of adult behavior in politics, we find that youthful behavior 
presents a faithful if pale reflection. 

With regard to governmental orientations, where alone considerable 
empirical data exist, the picture of adult behavior is the very one that 
adults have been inclined to deplore when they see it mirrored among 
young people. Although adults as an aggregate do display an interest in 
and knowledge of politics, it is well known that only a small fraction of 
the adult population is actively engaged in purposeful political activity, 
such as participation in political meetings, working for candidates, or 
contributing money. In spite of the exhortations implicit in democratic 
philosophy, for adults politics rates far lower than the pursuit of success 
in terms of wealth and sociability. 

But this is precisely the condition in which we find American youth, 
except that, as we might expect, the small percentage that actively involves 
itself in politics is undoubtedly considerably smaller than in the case of 
adults. Far from challenging or repudiating the actual orientations of 
adults toward politics, observation suggests that youth have faithfully 
mirrored their adults, at least at the governmental level. And our assump¬ 
tion all along has been that what is true for the governmental level is 
probably equally true at the regime and community levels as well. Youth¬ 
ful orientations, in other words, tend to be traditional with respect to 
politics, however innovating and variant they may be in other areas of 
social life. 

We can conclude therefore that if this reasoning is correct, we should 
find in research that, in comparison with the other areas of behavior 
already mentioned, as political orientations are transmitted from genera¬ 
tion to generation, they become stabilized at an earlier age and are a less 
important source of friction and means of differentiation between young 
people and the older generations in their environment. Political orienta¬ 
tions represent today highly stable, traditional social patterns across the 
generations. If anywhere, it is here that one can properly apply the 
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aphorism from Pope’s Moral Essays, often misquoted in the literature, 
that “just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

We have now touched upon a number of major problems that should 
be explored if we are to begin to understand the processes underlying 
political socialization. As in the case of the study of other large aggregates, 
we would of course expect that the processes might work differently for 
different subgroups of youths classified not only by age, ethnic, class, 
status, regional, and other criteria, but possibly by character type as well. 
This is an elliptical way of stating that the content of what is socialized 
may vary and that the transmission process itself may differ because it 
occurs at different ages, is regulated by different psychological processes, 
or is mediated through different groups. We would need to explore the 
roles played by various agencies, such as the family, schools, peers, 
interest groups, and mass media, in the actual transmission of important 
political orientations. But our major point is that sufficient initial research 
has been done to make it profitable at the present time to begin to put 
some real effort into developing an analytic structure for the study of 
political socialization. Alternately, continued empirical research without 
the benefit of such conceptualization would only by accident make an 
important contribution to our understanding of such central puzzles as 
the way in which a political system manages to maintain and perpetuate 
itself or the extent to which the processes of socialization contribute to 
the emergence of changes in a political system. 
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POWER ELITE" OR “VETO GROUPS"? 


WILLIAM KORNHAUSER 


1 

in the 50’s two books appeared purporting to describe the struc¬ 
ture of power in present-day America. They reached opposite conclusions: 
where C. Wright Mills found a “power elite,” David Riesman found 
“veto groups.” Both books have enjoyed a wide response, which has tended 
to divide along ideological lines. It would appear that The Power Elite has 
been most favorably received by radical intellectuals, and The Lonely 
Crowd has found its main response among liberals. Mills and Riesman have 
not been oblivious to their differences. Mills is quite explicit on the matter: 
Riesman is a “romantic pluralist” who refuses to see the forest of American 
power inequalities for the trees of short-run and discrete balances of power 
among diverse groups. [244] 1 Riesman has been less explicitly polemical, 
but he might have had Mills in mind when he spoke of those intellectuals 
“who feel themselves very much out of power and who are frightened 
of those who they think have the power,” and who “prefer to be scared 
by the power structures they conjure up than to face the possibility that the 

1. Page references in the text for remarks by C. Wright Mills refer to The Power Elite 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1956). 
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power structure they believe exists has largely evaporated.” [257-258] 2 

I wish to intervene in this controversy just long enough to do two 
things: (1) locate as precisely as possible the items upon which Riesman 
and Mills disagree; and (2) formulate certain underlying issues in the 
analysis of power that have to be met before such specific disagreements 
as those between Riesman and Mills can profitably be resolved. 

We may compare Mills and Riesman on power in America along five 
dimensions: 

1. structure of power: how power is distributed among the major seg¬ 
ments of present-day American society; 

2. changes in the structure of power: how the distribution of power 
has changed in the course of American history; 

3. operation of the structure of power: the means whereby power is 
exercised in American society; 

4. bases of the structure of power: how social and psychological factors 
shape and sustain the existing distribution of power; 

5. consequences of the structure of power: how the existing distribution 
of power affects American society. 

1. STRUCTURE OF POWER 

It is symptomatic of their underlying differences that Mills entitles his 
major consideration of power simply “the power elite/ 5 whereas Riesman 
has entitled one of his discussions “who has the power?” Mills is quite 
certain about the location of power, and so indicates by the assertive 
form of his title. Riesman perceives a much more amorphous and indeter¬ 
minate power situation, and conveys this view in the interrogative form 
of his title. These contrasting images of American power may be dia¬ 
grammed as two different pyramids of power. Mills 5 pyramid of power 
contains three levels: 



The apex of the pyramid (A) is the “power elite”: a unified power 
group composed of the top government executives, military officials, and 

2. Page references in the text for remarks by David Riesman refer to The Lonely 
Crowd (New York; Doubleday Anchor, 1953). 
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corporation directors. The second level (B) comprises the “middle levels 
of power”: a diversified and balanced plurality of interest groups, perhaps 
most visibly at work in the halls of Congress. The third level (C) is the 
“mass society”: the powerless mass of unorganized and atomized people 
who are controlled from above. 

Riesman’s pyramid of power contains only two major levels: 



The two levels roughly correspond to Mills’ second and third levels, and 
have been labeled accordingly. The obvious difference between the two 
pyramids is the presence of a peak in the one case and its absence in 
the other. Riesman sees no “power elite,” in the sense of a single unified 
power group at the top of the structure, and this in the simplest terms 
contrasts his image of power in America with that of Mills. The upper 
level of Riesman’s pyramid (B) consists of “veto groups”: a diversified 
and balanced plurality of interest groups, each of which is primarily 
concerned with protecting its jurisdiction by blocking efforts of other 
groups that seem to threaten that jurisdiction. There is no decisive ruling 
group here, but rather an amorphous structure of power centering in the 
interplay among these interest groups. The lower level of the pyramid 
(C) comprises the more or less unorganized public, which is sought as 
an ally (rather than dominated) by the interest groups in their maneuvers 
against actual or threatened encroachments on the jurisdiction each claims 
for itself. 

2. CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE OF POWER 

Riesman and Mills agree that the American power structure has gone 
through four major epochs. They disagree on the present and prospective 
future in the following historical terms: Mills judges the present to repre¬ 
sent a fifth epoch, whereas Riesman judges it to be a continuation of the 
fourth. 

The first period, according to Mills and Riesman, extended roughly 
from the founding of the republic to the Jacksonian era. During this 
period, Riesman believes America possessed a clearly demarcated ruling 
group, composed of a “landed-gentry and mercantalist-money leadership.” 
[239] According to Mills, “the important fact about these early days is 
that social life, economic institutions, military establishment, and political 
order coincided, and men who were high politicians also played key roles 
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in the economy and, with their families, were among those of the reputable 
who made up local society.” [270] 

The second period extended roughly from the decline of Federalist 
leadership to the Civil War. During this period power became more widely 
dispersed, and it was no longer possible to identify a sharply defined 
ruling group. “In this society,” Mills writes, “the ‘elite’ became a plurality 
of top groups, each in turn quite loosely made up.” [270] Riesman notes 
that farmer and artisan groups became influential, and “occasionally, as 
with Jackson, moved into a more positive command.” [240] 

The third period began after the Civil War and extended through 
McKinley’s administration in Riesman’s view [240] and until the New 
Deal according to Mills. [271] They agree that the era of McKinley 
marked the high point of the unilateral supremacy of corporate economic 
power. During this period, power once more became concentrated, but 
unlike the Federalist period and also unlike subsequent periods, the 
higher circles of economic institutions were dominant. 

The fourth period took definite shape in the 1930’s. In Riesman’s 
view this period marked the ascendancy of the “veto groups,” and rule 
by coalitions rather than by a unified power group. Mills judges it to have 
been so only in the early and middle Roosevelt administrations: “In 
these years, the New Deal as a system of power was essentially a balance 
of pressure groups and interest blocs.” [273] 

Up to World War II, then, Mills and Riesman view the historical 
development of power relations in America along strikingly similar lines. 
Their sharply contrasting portrayal of present-day American power rela¬ 
tions begins with their diverging assessments of the period beginning about 
1940. Mills envisions World War II and its aftermath as marking a new 
era in American power relations. With war as the major problem, there 
arises a new power group composed of corporate, governmental, and 
military directors. 

The formation of the power elite, as we may now know it, occurred during 
World War II and its aftermath. In the course of the organization of the nation 
for that war, and the consequent stabilization of the war-like posture, certain 
types of man have been selected and formed, and in the course of these insti¬ 
tutional and psychological developments, new opportunities and intentions have 
arisen among them. 3 

Where Mills sees the ascendancy of a power elite, Riesman sees the 
opposite tendency toward the dispersal of power among a plurality of 
organized interests: 

There has been in the last fifty years a change in the configuration of power 

3. C. Wright Mills, “The Power Elite,” in A. Kornhauser (ed.). Problems of Power 
in American Society (Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1957), p. 161. 
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in America, in which a single hierarchy with a ruling class at its head has been 
replaced by a number of “veto groups” among which power is dispersed [239]. 

The shifting nature of the lobby provides us with an important clue as to 
the difference between the present American political scene and that of the age 
of McKinley. The ruling class of businessmen could relatively easily (though 
perhaps mistakenly) decide where their interests lay and what editors, lawyers, 
and legislators might be paid to advance them. The lobby ministered to the 
clear leadership, privilege, and imperative of the business ruling class. Today 
we have substituted for that leadership a series of groups, each of which has 
struggled for and finally attained a power to stop things conceivably inimical 
to its interests and, within far narrower limits, to start things. [246-247] 

In short, both Mills and Riesman view the current scene from an 
historical perspective; but where one finds a hitherto unknown concentra¬ 
tion of power, the other finds an emerging indeterminacy of power. 


3. OPERATION OF THE STRUCTURE OF POWER 

Mills believes the power elite sets all important public policies, espe¬ 
cially foreign policy. Riesman, on the other hand, does not believe that 
the same group or coalition of groups sets all major policies, but rather 
that the question of who exercises power varies with the issue at stake: 
most groups are inoperative on most issues, and all groups are operative 
primarily on those issues that vitally impinge on their central interests. 
This is to say that there are as many power structures as there are 
distinctive spheres of policy. [256] 

As to the modes of operation, both Mills and Riesman point to increas¬ 
ing manipulation, rather than command or persuasion, as the favored 
form of power play. Mills emphasizes the secrecy behind which impor¬ 
tant policy-determination occurs. Riesman stresses not so much manipu¬ 
lation under the guise of secrecy as manipulation under the guise of 
mutual tolerance for one another’s interests and beliefs. Manipulation 
occurs, according to Riesman, because each group is trying to hide its 
concern with power in order not to antagonize other groups. Power re¬ 
lations tend to take the form of “monopolistic competition”: “rules of 
fairness and fellowship [rather than the impersonal forces of competition] 
dictate how far one can go.” [247] Thus both believe the play of power 
takes place to a considerable extent backstage; but Mills judges this power 
play to be under the direction of one group, while Riesman sees it as 
controlled by a mood and structure of accommodation among many 
groups. 

Mills maintains that the mass media of communication are important 
instruments of manipulation: the media lull people to sleep, so to speak, 
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by suppressing political topics and by emphasizing “entertainment.” 
Riesman alleges that the mass media give more attention to politics and 
problems of public policy than their audiences actually want, and thereby 
convey the false impression that there is more interest in public affairs 
than really exists in America at the present time. Where Mills judges the 
mass media of communication to be powerful political instruments in 
A m erican society [315-316], Riesman argues that they have relatively 
little significance in this respect. [228-231] 

4. BASES OF THE STRUCTURE OF POWER 

Power tends to be patterned according to the structure of interests 
in a society. Power is shared among those whose interests coincide, and 
divides along lines where interests diverge. To Mills, the power elite is a 
reflection and solidification of a coincidence of interests among the as¬ 
cendant institutional orders. The power elite rests on the “many inter¬ 
connections and points of coinciding interests” of the corporations, political 
institutions, and military services. [19] For Riesman, on the other hand, 
there is an amorphous power structure, which reflects a diversity of inter¬ 
ests among the major organized groups. The power structure of veto 
groups rests on the divergent interests of political parties, business groups, 
labor organizations, farm blocs, and a myriad of other organized 
groups. [247] 

But power is not a simple reflex of interests alone. It also rests on 
the capabilities and opportunities for cooperation among those who have 
similar interests, and for confrontation among those with opposing in¬ 
terests. Mills argues in some detail that the power elite rests not merely 
on the coincidence of interests among major institutions but also on the 
“psychological similarity and social intermingling” of their higher circles. 
[19] By virtue of similar social origins (old family, upper-class back¬ 
ground), religious affiliations (Episcopalian and Presbyterian), education 
(Ivy League college or military academy), and the like, those who head 
up the major institutions share codes and values as well as material in¬ 
terests. This makes for easy communication, especially when many of 
these people already know one another, or at least know many people 
in common. They share a common way of life, and therefore possess 
both the will and the opportunity to integrate their lines of action as rep¬ 
resentatives of key institutions. At times this integration involves “explicit 
co-ordination,” as during war. [19-20] So much for the bases of power 
at the apex of the structure. 

At the middle and lower levels of power, Mills emphasizes the lack 
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of independence and concerted purpose among those who occupy similar 
social positions. In his book on the middle classes, 4 Mills purports to 
show the weakness of white-collar people that results from their lack of 
economic independence and political direction. The white-collar worker 
simply follows the more powerful group of the moment. In his book on 
labor leaders, 5 Mills located the alleged political impotence of organized 
labor in its dependence on government. Finally, the public is conceived as 
composed of atomized and submissive individuals who are incapable of 
engaging in effective communication and political action. [302 ff.] 

Riesman believes that power “is founded, in large measure, on inter¬ 
personal expectations and attitudes.” [253] He asserts that in addition to 
the diversity of interest underlying the pattern of power in America there 
is the psycho-cultural fact of widespread feelings of weakness and depend¬ 
ence at the top as well as at the bottom of the power structure: “If 
businessmen feel weak and dependent they do in actuality become weaker 
and more dependent, no matter what material resources may be ascribed 
to them.” [253] In other words, the amorphousness of power in America 
rests in part on widespread feelings of weakness and dependence. These 
feelings are found among those whose position in the social structure 
provides resources that they could exploit, as well as among those whose 
position provides less access to the means of power. In fact, Riesman is 
concerned to show that people at all levels of the social structure tend 
to feel weaker than their objective position warrants. 

The theory of types of conformity that provides the foundation of so 
much of Riesman’s writings enters into his analysis of power at this 
point. The “other-directed” orientation in culture and character helps to 
sustain the amorphousness of power. The other-directed person in politics 
is the “inside-dopester,” the person who possesses political competence 
but avoids political commitment. This is the dominant type in the veto 
groups, since other-direction is prevalent in the strata from which their 
leaders are drawn. “Both within the [veto] groups and in the situation 
created by their presence, the political mood tends to become one of 
other-directed tolerance.” [248] However, Riesman does not make the 
basis of power solely psychological: 

This does not mean, however, that the veto groups are formed along the lines 
of character structure. As in a business corporation there is room for extreme 
inner-directed and other-directed types, and all mixtures between, so in a veto 
group there can exist complex “symbiotic” relationships among people of dif¬ 
ferent political styles. . . . Despite these complications I think it fair to say 
that the veto groups, even when they are set up to protect a clearcut moralizing 

4. White Collar (New York: Oxford University Press, 1951). 

5. The New Men of Power (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1948). 
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interest, are generally forced to adopt the political manners of the other- 
directed. [249] 

Riesman and Mills agree that there is widespread apathy in American 
society, but they disagree on the social distribution of political apathy. 
Mills locates the apathetic primarily among the lower social strata, whereas 
Riesman finds extensive apathy in higher as well as lower strata. Part 
of the difference may rest on what criteria of apathy are used. Mills 
conceives of apathy as the lack of political meaning in one’s life, the 
failure to think of personal interests in political terms, so that what 
happens in politics does not appear to be related to personal troubles. 6 
Riesman extends the notion of apathy to include the politically uninformed 
as well as the politically uncommitted. 7 Thus political indignation un¬ 
disciplined by political understanding is not a genuine political orientation. 
Riesman judges political apathy to be an important basis for amorphous 
power relations. Mills, on the other hand, treats political apathy primarily 
as a result of the concentration of power. 

5. CONSEQUENCES OF THE STRUCTURE OF POWER 

Four parallel sets of consequences of the structure of power for 
American society may be inferred from the writings of Mills and Riesman. 
The first concerns the impact of the power structure on the interests of 
certain groups or classes in American society. Mills asserts that the 
existing power arrangements enhance the interests of the major institu¬ 
tions whose directors constitute the power elite. [276 ff.] Riesman asserts 
the contrary: no one group or class is decisively favored over others by 
the culminated decisions on public issues. [257] 

The second set of consequences concerns the impact of the structure 
of power on the quality of politics in American society. Here Mills and 
Riesman are in closer agreement. Mills maintains that the concentration 
of power in a small circle, and the use of manipulation as the favored 
manner of exercising power, lead to the decline of politics as public 
debate. People are decreasingly capable of grasping political issues, and 
of relating them to personal interests. 8 Riesman also believes that politics 
has declined in meaning for large numbers of people. This is not due 
simply to the ascendancy of “veto groups,” although they do foster “the 
tolerant mood of other-direction and hasten the retreat of the inner- 
directed indignants.” [251] More important, the increasing complexity 

6. White Collar, p. 327. 

7. David Riesman and Nathan Glazer, “Criteria for Political Apathy,” in Alvin W. 
Gouldner (ed.), Studies in Leadership (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950). 

8. White Collar , pp, 342-350. 
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and remoteness of politics make political self-interest obscure and aggra¬ 
vate feelings of impotence even when self-interest is clear. 9 

The third set of consequences of the American power structure con¬ 
cerns its impact on the quality of power relations themselves. Mills con¬ 
tends that the concentration of power has taken place without a corre¬ 
sponding shift in the bases of legitimacy of power: power is still supposed 
to reside in the public and its elected representatives, whereas in reality 
it resides in the hands of those who direct the key bureaucracies. As a 
consequence, men of power are neither responsible nor accountable for 
their power. [316-317] Riesman also implies that there is a growing dis¬ 
crepancy between the facts of power and the images of power, but for 
the opposite reason from Mills: power is more widely dispersed than is 
generally believed. [257-258] 

Finally, a fourth set of consequences concerns the impact of the 
power structure on democratic leadership. If power tends to be lodged 
in a small group that is not accountable for its power, and if politics no 
longer involves genuine public debate, then there will be a severe weak¬ 
ening of democratic institutions , if not of leadership (the power elite ex¬ 
ercises leadership in one sense of the term, in that it makes decisions on 
basic policy for the nation). Mills claims that power in America has 
become so concentrated that it increasingly resembles the Soviet system of 
power: 

Official commentators like to contrast the ascendancy in totalitarian countries 
of a tightly organized clique with the American system of power. Such com¬ 
ments, however, are easier to sustain if one compares mid-twentieth-century 
Russia with mid-nineteenth-century America, which is what is often done by 
Tocqueville-quoting Americans making the contrast. But that was an America 
of a century ago, and in the century that has passed, the American elite have 
not remained as patrioteer essayists have described them to us. The “loose 
cliques” now head institutions of a scale and power not then existing and, es¬ 
pecially since World War I, the loose cliques have tightened up. [271] 

If, on the other hand, power tends to be dispersed among groups that 
are primarily concerned to protect and defend their interests rather than 
to advance general policies and their own leadership, and if at the same 
time politics has declined as a sphere of duty and self-interest, then there 
will be a severe weakening of leadership . Thus Riesman believes that 
“power in America seems to [be] situational and mercurial; it resists 
attempts to locate it.” [257] This “indeterminacy and amorphousness” 
of power inhibits the development of leadership: “Where the issue in¬ 
volves the country as a whole, no individual or group leadership is likely 
to be very effective, because the entrenched veto groups cannot be budged.” 


9. “Criteria for Political Apathy,” p. 520. 
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[257] “Veto groups exist as defense groups, not as leadership groups.” 
[248] Yet Riesman does not claim that the decline of leadership directly 
threatens American democracy, at least in the short run: the dispersion 
of power among a diversity of balancing “veto groups” operates to support 
democratic institutions even as it inhibits effective leadership. The long 
run prospects of a leaderless democracy are of course less promising. 


Two Portraits of the American Power Structure 


Levels 


Changes 


Mills 

a. Unified power elite 

b. Diversified and balanced 
plurality of interest groups 

c. Mass of unorganized people who 
have practically no power over 
elite 

a. Increasing concentration of power 


Riesman 

a. No dominant power elite 

b. Diversified and balanced plurality 
of interest groups 

c. Mass of unorganized people who 
have some power over interest 
groups 

a. increasing dispersion of power 


Operation 


Bases 


a. One group determines all major 
policies 

b. Manipulation of people at the 
bottom by group at the top 

a. Coincidence of interests among 
major institutions (economic, 
military, governmental) 


a. Who determines policy shifts with 
the issue 

b. Monopolistic competition among 
organized groups 

a. Diversity of interests among major 
organized groups 

b. Sense of weakness and dependence 
among those in higher as well as 
lower status 


Consequences 


a. Enhancement of interests of cor¬ 
porations, armed forces, and 
executive branch of government 

b. Decline of politics as public debate 

c. Decline of responsible and 
accountable power—loss of 
democracy 


a. No one group or class is favored 
significantly over others 

b. Decline of politics as duty and 
self-interest 

c. Decline of capacity for effective 
leadership 


II 

In the second part of this paper, I wish to raise certain critical ques¬ 
tions about Riesman’s and Mills’ images of power. One set of questions 
seeks to probe more deeply the basic area of disagreement in their views. 
A second set of questions concerns their major areas of agreement. 

Power usually is analyzed according to its distribution among the 
several units of a system. Most power analysts construe the structure of 
power as a hierarchy —a rank-order of units according to their amount 
of power. The assumption often is made that there is only one such 
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structure, and that all units may be ranked vis-a-vis one another. Units 
higher in the hierarchy have power over units lower in the structure, so 
there is a one-way flow of power. Mills tends to adopt this image of the 
structure of power. 

Riesman rejects this conception of the power structure as mere hier¬ 
archy: 

The determination of who [has more power] has to be made all over again for 
our time: we cannot be satisfied with the answers given by Marx, Mosca, 
Michels, Pareto, Weber, Veblen, or Burnham. [255] 

The image of power in contemporary America presented [in The Lonely 
Crowd] departs from current discussions of power which are usually based on 
a search for a ruling class. [260] 

Riesman is not just denying the existence of a power elite in contem¬ 
porary American society; he is also aflirming the need to consider other 
aspects of power than only its unequal distribution. He is especially con¬ 
cerned to analyze common responses to power: 

If the leaders have lost the power, why have the led not gained it? What is 
there about the other-directed man and his life situation which prevents the 
transfer? In terms of situation, it seems that the pattern of monopolistic com¬ 
petition of the veto groups resists individual attempts at power aggrandize¬ 
ment. In terms of character, the other-directed man simply does not seek power; 
perhaps, rather, he avoids and evades it. [275] 

Whereas Mills emphasizes the differences between units according to 
their power, Riesman emphasizes their similarities in this respect. In the 
first view, some units are seen as dominated by other units, while in the 
second view, all units are seen as subject to constraints that shape and 
limit their use of power in similar directions. 

The problem of power is not simply the differential capacity to make 
decisions, so that those who have power bind those who do not. Con¬ 
straints also operate on those who are in decision-making positions, for 
if these are the places where acts of great consequence occur, so are they 
the targets for social pressures. These pressures become translated into 
restrictions on the alternatives among which decision-makers can choose. 
Power may be meaningfully measured by ascertaining the range of alter¬ 
natives that decision-makers can realistically consider. To identify those 
who make decisions is not to say how many lines of action are open to 
them, or how much freedom of choice they enjoy. 

A major advance in the study of power is made by going beyond a 
formal conception of power, in which those who have the authority to 
make decisions are assumed to possess the effective means of power 
and the will to use it. Nor can it be assumed that those not in authority 
lack the power to determine public policy. The identification of effective 
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sources of power requires analysis of how decision-makers are themselves 
subject to various kinds of constraint. Major sources of constraint include 
(1) opposing elites and active publics; and (2) cultural values and asso¬ 
ciated psychological receptivities and resistances to power. A comparison 
of Mills and Riesman with respect to these categories of constraint re¬ 
veals the major area of disagreement between them. 

Mills implies that both sources of constraint are by and large in¬ 
operative on the highest levels of power. (1) There is little opposition 
among the top power-holders. Since they are not in opposition to one 
another, they do not constrain one another. Instead, they are unified 
and mutually supportive. Furthermore, there are few publics to constrain 
the elite. Groups capable of effective participation in broad policy deter¬ 
mination have been replaced by atomized masses that are powerless to 
affect policy, since they lack the social bases for association and com¬ 
munication. Instead, people in large numbers are manipulated through 
organizations and media controlled by the elite. (2) Older values and 
codes no longer grip elites, nor have they been replaced by new values 
and codes that could regulate the exercise of power. Top men of power 
are not constrained either by an inner moral sense or by feelings of de¬ 
pendence on others. The widespread permissiveness toward the use of 
expedient means to achieve success produces “the higher immorality,” 
that is to say, elites that are irresponsible in the use of power. 

In sharp contrast to Mills, Riesman attaches great importance to 
both kinds of constraints on decision-makers. (1) There is a plethora of 
organized groups, “each of which has struggled for and finally attained 
a power to stop things conceivably inimical to its interests.” [247] Fur¬ 
thermore, there is extensive opportunity for large numbers of people to 
influence decision-makers, because the latter are constrained by their 
competitive relations with one another to bid for support in the electoral 
arena and more diffusely in the realm of public relations. (2) The cultural 
emphasis on “mutual tolerance” and social conformity places a premium 
on “getting along” with others at the expense of taking strong stands. 
People are psychologically disposed to avoid long-term commitments as 
a result of their strong feelings of dependence on their immediate peers. 
“Other-directed” persons seek approval rather than power. 

In general, the decisive consideration in respect to the restraint of 
power is the presence of multiple centers of power. Where there are 
many power groups, not only are they mutually constrained; they also 
are dependent on popular support, and therefore responsive to public 
demands. Now, there are many readily observable cases of institutional¬ 
ized opposition among power groups in American society. In the eco¬ 
nomic sphere, collective bargaining between management and labor is 
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conflict of this kind; and to the extent that “countervailing power” among 
a few large firms has been replacing competition among many small firms 
in the market place, there is a de facto situation of opposition among 
economic elites. In the political sphere, there is a strong two-party sys¬ 
tem and more or less stable factionalism within both parties, opposition 
among interest blocs in state and national legislatures, rivalry among 
executive agencies of government and the military services, and so forth. 

Mills relegates these conflicting groups to the middle levels of power. 
Political parties and interest groups, both inside and outside of govern¬ 
ment, are not important units in the structure of power, according to 
Mills. It would seem that he takes this position primarily with an eye to 
the sphere of foreign policy, where only a few people finally make the 
big decisions. But he fails to put his argument to a decisive or meaningful 
test: he does not examine the pattern of decisions to show that foreign 
policy not only is made by a few people (this, after all, is a constitutional 
fact), but that it is made for their particular interests. Mills’ major premise 
seems to be that all decisions are taken by and for special interests; there 
is no action oriented toward the general interests of the whole community. 
Furthermore, Mills seems to argue that because only a very few people 
occupy key decision-making positions, they are free to decide on whatever 
best suits their particular interests. But the degree of autonomy of decision¬ 
makers cannot be inferred from the number of decision-makers, nor from 
the scope of their decisions. It is determined by the character of decision¬ 
making, especially the dependence of decision-makers on certain kinds 
of procedure and support. 

Just as Mills is presenting a distorted image of power in America 
when he fails to consider the pressures on those in high positions, so 
Riesman presents a biased picture by not giving sufficient attention to 
power differentials among the various groups in society. When Riesman 
implies that if power is dispersed, then it must be relatively equal among 
groups and interests, with no points of concentration, he is making an un¬ 
warranted inference. The following statement conjures up an image of 
power in America that is as misleading on its side as anything Mills has 
written in defense of his idea of a power elite. 

One might ask whether one would not find, over a long period of time, that 
decisions in America favored one group or class . . . over others. Does not 
wealth exert its pull in the long run? In the past this has been so; for the 
future I doubt it. The future seems to be in the hands of the small business 
and professional men who control Congress, such as realtors, lawyers, car 
salesmen, undertakers, and so on; of the military men who control defense 
and, in part, foreign policy; of the big business managers and their lawyers, 
finance-committee men, and other counselors who decide on plant investment 
and influence the rate of technological change; of the labor leaders who control 
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worker productivity and worker votes; of the black belt whites who have the 
greatest stake in southern politics; of the Poles, Italians, Jews, and Irishmen 
who have stakes in foreign policy, city jobs, and ethnic, religious and cultural 
organizations; of the editorializers and storytellers who help socialize the young, 
tease and train the adult, and amuse and annoy the aged; of the farmers— 
themselves a warring congeries of cattlemen, corn men, dairymen, cotton men, 
and so on—who control key departments and committees and who, as the 
living representatives of our inner-directed past, control many of our memories; 
of the Russians and, to a lesser degree, other foreign powers who control much 
of our agenda of attention; and so on. [257] 

It appears that Riesman is asking us to believe that power differentials 
do not exist, but only differences in the spheres within which groups 
exercise control. 

If Riesman greatly exaggerates the extent to which organized interests 
possess equal power, nevertheless he poses an important problem that 
Mills brushes aside. For Riesman goes beyond merely noting the existence 
of opposition among “veto groups” to suggest that they operate to 
smother one another’s initiative and leadership. It is one thing for interest 
groups to constrain one another; it is something else again when they 
produce stalemate. Riesman has pointed to a critical problem for pluralist 
society: the danger that power may become fragmented among so many 
competing groups that effective general leadership cannot emerge. 

On Mills’ side, it is indisputable that American political institutions 
have undergone extensive centralization and bureaucratization. This is 
above all an institutional change wrought by the greatly expanded scale 
of events and decisions in the contemporary world. But centralization 
cannot be equated with a power elite. There can be highly centralized 
institutions and at the same time a fragmentation of power among a mul¬ 
tiplicity of relatively independent public and private agencies. Thus Ries¬ 
man would appear to be correct that the substance of power lies in the 
hands of many large organizations, and these organizations are not unified 
or coordinated in any firm fashion. If they were, surely Mills would have 
been able to identify the major mechanisms that could produce this re¬ 
sult. That he has failed to do so is the most convincing evidence for 
their nonexistence. 

To complete this analysis, we need only remind ourselves of the 
fundamental area of agreement between our two critics of American 
power relations. Both stress the absence of effective political action at all 
levels of the political order, in particular among the citizenry. For all 
of their differences, Mills and Riesman agree that there has been a decline 
in effective political participation, or at least a failure of political partici¬ 
pation to measure up to the requirements of contemporary events and 
decisions. This failure has not been compensated by an increase in effec- 
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tive political action at the center: certainly Riesman’s “veto groups” are 
not capable of defining and realizing the community’s general aspirations; 
nor is Mills’ “power elite” such a political agency. Both are asserting the 
inadequacy of political associations, including public opinion, party leader¬ 
ship, Congress, and the Presidency, even as they see the slippage of 
power in different directions. In consequence, neither is sanguine about 
the capacity of the American political system to provide responsible 
leadership, especially in international affairs. 

If there is truth in this indictment, it also may have its sources in 
the very images of power that pervade Mills’ and Riesman’s thought. They 
are both inclined toward a negative response to power; and neither shows 
a willingness to confront the idea of a political system and the ends of 
power in it. Riesman reflects the liberal suspicion of power, as when he 
Writes “we have come to realize that men who compete primarily for 
wealth are relatively harmless as compared with men who compete pri¬ 
marily for power.” That such assertions as this may very well be true is 
beside the point. For certainly negative consequences of power can sub¬ 
sist alongside of positive ones. At times Riesman seems to recognize the 
need for people to seek and use power if they as individuals and the 
society as a whole are to develop to the fullest of their capacities. But 
his dominant orientation toward power remains highly individualistic and 
negative. 

Mills is more extreme than Riesman on this matter, since he never 
asks what is socially required in the way of resources of power and uses 
of power, but instead is preoccupied with the magnitude of those re¬ 
sources and the (allegedly) destructive expropriation of them by and 
for the higher circles of major institutions. It is a very limited notion of 
power that construes it only in terms of coercion and conflict among 
particular interests. Societies require arrangements whereby resources of 
power can be effectively used and supplemented for public goals. This 
is a requirement for government, but the use of this term should not ob¬ 
scure that fact that government either commands power or lacks effec¬ 
tiveness. Mills does not concern himself with the ends of power, nor with 
the conditions for their attainment. He has no conception of the bases of 
political order, and no theory of the functions of government and politics. 
He suggests nothing that could prevent his “power elite” from developing 
into a full-blown totalitarianism. The logic of Mills’ position finally re¬ 
duces to a contest between anarchy and tyranny. 

The problem of power seems to bring out the clinician in each of us. 
We quickly fasten on the pathology of power, whether we label the symp¬ 
toms as “inside-dopesterism” (Riesman) or as “the higher immorality” 
(Mills). As a result, we often lose sight of the ends of power in the po- 
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litical system under review. It is important to understand that pivotal 
decisions increasingly are made at the national level, and that this poses 
genuine difficulties for the maintenance of democratic control. It is also 
important to understand that a multiplicity of public and private agencies 
increasingly pressure decision-makers, and that this poses genuine diffi¬ 
culties for the maintenance of effective political leadership. But the fact 
remains that there have been periods of centralized decision-making and 
democratic control, multiple constraints on power and effective leader¬ 
ship. There is no simple relationship between the extent to which power 
is equally distributed and the stability of democratic order. For a demo¬ 
cratic order requires strong government as well as public consent by an 
informed citizenry. Unless current tendencies are measured against both 
sets of needs, there will be little progress in understanding how either one 
is frustrated or fulfilled. Finally, in the absence of more disciplined his¬ 
torical and comparative analysis, we shall continue to lack a firm basis 
for evaluating such widely divergent diagnoses of political malaise as 
those given us by Mills and Riesman. 



THE AMERICAN ARISTOCRAT AND 
OTHER-DIRECTION 


E. DIGBY BALTZELL 


the ideal-typical constructs of tradition-, inner-, and other- 
direction are now firmly fixed both in the jargon of social science and in 
the minds of most modern social critics. They not only provided a useful 
theoretical point of departure for Riesman’s brilliant analysis of American 
social character; they have also been extremely useful in stimulating 
other studies of contemporary trends toward conformity in America, such, 
for instance, as the Organization Man, by William H. Whyte, Jr. While 
Riesman rightly focused his attention, in The Lonely Crowd , on middle- 
class social character, this paper will attempt to apply his theoretical con¬ 
structs in an analysis of American upper-class social character, especially 
as it has been changing in central tendency since the Second World War. 

According to Riesman, it is “the upper socioeconomic levels in the 
western democracies today, except for the aristocracy, which are most 
strongly permeated by other-direction.” 1 In a recently published mono- 

1. David Riesman, in collaboration with Reuel Denney and Nathan Glazer, The 
Lonely Crowd: A Study of the Changing American Character (New Haven: Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1950), p. 301. (Italics mine.) 
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graph, this author tried to show how America had produced a business 
aristocracy that maintained a continuous tradition of leadership and power, 
especially in the older cities along the eastern seaboard, from colonial 
times to the Second World War. 2 As Riesman suggests above, it was 
apparent that the social character of this prewar aristocracy, especially in 
Philadelphia, was a blend of tradition- and inner-direction. 3 Here it will 
be our purpose to show, on the other hand, that the postwar generation 
of Proper Philadelphians, along with their peers in Boston, New York, 
or San Francisco, may be increasingly tending toward a new social char¬ 
acter marked by tradition- and ot/zer-direction. But while the pressures 
for a new type of conformity are very definitely a part of their postwar 
social situation, the members of the established upper class are still far 
more resistant to other-direction than the more mobile members of the 
new American leadership. 

Whereas the members of an hereditary upper class—most of whom 
have parents, or ancestors, of greater stature than themselves—stand 
for stability and tradition, middle-class membership means mobility and 
change. Thus tradition-direction is always the basis of upper-class social 
character. Moreover in a stable, preindustrial society, both the hereditary 
aristocracy and the people are characterized by tradition-direction. But 
with the rise of an urban-industrial civilization, middle-class values will 
eventually permeate the whole social structure. While the style of life of 
the “old” middle class produced an inner-directed social character, other- 
direction is a product of the rise of the “new” middle class to a dominant 
position in modern society. When the entrepreneur and the “old” middle 
class produced the typical mobile men, the members of the upper class, 
in self-defense as it were, took on many of the characteristics of inner- 
direction. The Protestant, business aristocrat in America, and even in 
England, was always quite different from his counterpart in preindustrial 
and Catholic Spain. In our era, when the “new” middle class of white 
collar employees, led by managers and bureaucrats rather than entre¬ 
preneurs, becomes the predominant mobile type, other-direction not only 
becomes the middle-class mode; it also permeates both the upper and 
lower classes. The gentlemen of inherited means and traditions who dealt 
with such new men as Dreiser’s Frank Cowperwood were of a very 
different breed from their descendants who are now dealing with new 
men of the style of Marquand’s Willis Wade. While buccaneering Frank 
Cowperwood was ostensibly ostracized by Proper Philadelphians because 
of his irregular private life, sincere Willis Wade had no time for a private 

2. E. Digby Baltzell, Philadelphia Gentlemen: The Making of a National Upper Class 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958). See also E. Digby Baltzell, “Rich Men in American 
Politics,” The Nation , 186, No. 22 (May 31, 1958), 493-495. 

3. Philadelphia Gentlemen, p. 58. 
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life as he fought his way up in a large corporation world. Thus in a 
country such as America where middle-class values dominate the whole 
society, one would expect the social character of the upper class to 
change along with the changing modes of mobility. Of equal importance, 
however, is the fact that, beginning in the 1930’s and accelerated since 
the Second World War, there has been a gradual but fundamental change 
in the ethnic composition of America’s mobile middle class. 


The Rise and Fall 

of Anglo-Saxon-Protestant Rule in America 

Contrary to the melting-pot ideologies, American leadership has been 
dominated by an Anglo-Saxon-Protestant minority for most of its history. 
Between the close of the Civil War and the onset of the great depression, 
business gentlemen of Anglo-Saxon descent and Protestant affiliations 
became the most powerful members of the American community; and 
they and their children were rapidly assimilated into an already estab¬ 
lished upper class, composed of the descendants of colonial and pre-Civil 
War merchants, statesmen and soldiers. In the course of the twentieth 
century the new upper-class suburbs with their fashionable Episcopalian 
churches, exclusive country clubs and country day schools, as well as 
New England boarding schools and Ivy League universities, all served 
the purpose of assimilating the sons of the newly rich and powerful into 
this traditional upper-class way of life. The polished graduates of Groton 
and Harvard went easily into the best law firms and banks, and eventu¬ 
ally on to the Supreme Court, the Senate, the Cabinet, or to some choice 
ambassadorial post abroad; the best medical schools were almost heredi¬ 
tary preserves for these sons of the fortunate; and for those with a less 
professional turn of mind, there was always the securely held family firm, 
waiting for heirs to move into top management. And above all, these 
exclusive institutions were run and supported by families with a nation¬ 
ally recognized monopoly of power and caste-like security of social posi¬ 
tion. 

In many ways of course this caste-like situation in America de¬ 
pended on, and was fostered by, the flood of immigrants, first from 
Ireland and then later from southern and eastern Europe, who came to 
these shores each year, primarily to fill the lower socioeconomic posi¬ 
tions in our steadily expanding economy. At first these immigrants, who 
after all were used to an inferior and fixed status in Europe, were only 
to glad to defer to their “betters” here in democratic America. Even 
though the more ambitious members of these various hyphenated-American 
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groups eventually obtained power and wealth as leaders of our urban 
political machines, more often than not these machines were subservient 
locally to the respectable business interests and represented on the na¬ 
tional scene by such men of older stock as Mark Hanna, Nelson Aldrich, 
or Boies Penrose. “Ed Flynn might boss the Bronx,” writes Andrew 
Hacker, “but he would defer to Franklin D. Roosevelt (of Harvard); 
Carmine De Sapio rides behind Averell Harriman (of Yale); and Jake 
Arvey cleared the way for Adlai Stevenson (of Princeton).” 4 5 

Protected by this nationally recognized caste position and assuming 
a monopoly of ultimate power through a kind of natural rights tradition, 
it is no wonder that America’s business aristocrats of the old regime mani¬ 
fested a strong, tradition- and inner-directed social character. In the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, anti-Semitism and anti-Irish Catholicism 
were taken for granted among American aristocrats, while any form of 
ethnic “tolerance”—so characteristic, at least on the surface and in public, 
of our more other-directed age—was unheard of. 6 After all it was 
America’s “best people” who strongly supported the tragic decision in 
the Sacco-Vanzetti trial; upper-class anti-Semitism was perhaps more 
blatantly displayed in the five decades after 1880 than at any other time 
in our history; and even more indicative of these last days of Anglo- 
Saxon-Protestant assumed superiority were the tracts of Madison Grant, 
himself a product of one of old New York’s most patrician families and 
of the most exclusive clubs in the city. 6 But perhaps the very success of 
Grant’s books during the twenties was a warning of an era’s end and the 
shape of things to come. 

The assumed superiority of this older business aristocracy in America 
has been seriously challenged, if not defeated, by the revolutionary changes 
in our society brought on by the depression, the war, and especially the 
postwar boom. In this connection, the two most important developments 
have been (1) the unprecedented expansion of our economy since the 
war and (2) the consequent need for rapidly assimilating new groups, 
including large numbers of hyphenated-Americans, into the central stream 
of our national life and leadership . We are now witnessing, as never be¬ 
fore, the ethnic democratization of plutocracy on America. As a sign of 
the times, Grace Kelly, of Philadelphia’s most eminent Irish-Catholic clan, 
was not only Hollywood’s leading postwar patrician heroine but also 


4. Andrew Hacker, “Liberal Democracy and Social Control,” American Political Sci¬ 
ence Review, 51, No. 4 (December, 1957), p. 1015. 

5. See below for a discussion of Riesman’s equation of “tolerance” with other-direction. 

6. The works of Lothrop Stoddard also played on the prevalent mood of Anglo-Saxon 
panic in America. In Volume 1, Number 1, March 3, 1923, of Time, interestingly enough, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons took a full page to advertise Stoddard’s books, which were called 
“An International Sensation.” Down through the years, Time has continued to reflect 
middle-class American values. 
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went on to marry royalty in the traditional American pattern set by the 
Vanderbilts and Astors, of the old-stock plutocracy. 

This new democratization of plutocracy has created a social situation 
where the old deference to caste leadership is being replaced by com¬ 
peting ethnic and functional veto groups, to borrow from Riesman’s 
vocabulary. This is so because the new men of power, due to their great 
number, their interests and values, or their ethnicity, are not being assimi¬ 
lated into any traditional upper-class way of life and social organization. 
With no established tradition of their own, and no traditional group to 
break into, their social position is probably more slippery than that of any 
previous group of leaders in our history. In place of the family traditions 
and the assumptions of Anglo-Saxon superiority which legitimized the 
power of the old regime, these new men and women (one hesitates to 
call them families) have had to resort to public relations, manipulation 
of mass media, and all sorts of social engineering to sell the American 
public on their new right to rule. The press agent has replaced the 
genealogist, and the white-collar millions who dream of a place in the 
sun now prefer the racy style of the gossip columnist to the dreary and 
dwindling reports of the society editors. 

Rut it is one of the tragic ironies of modern life and leadership that 
these skillful manipulators of others may themselves have become the 
most manipulated segment of the population. It is no accident that the 
hidden persuaders, who have so little respect for the privacy or dignity of 
the average citizen, are living in an exurban nightmare of insecurity and 
sophisticated conformity. While Riesman has a charming way (perhaps 
an other-directed way?) of qualifying and minimizing the unpleasant im¬ 
plications of many of his insights, surely anyone who takes seriously 
such blunter books as the Hidden Persuaders , the Organization Man, or 
The Exurbanites must be impressed and depressed by the other-directed 
conformity that characterizes the lives of the most talented and ambitious 
members of America’s postwar generation. 

Finally, of course, this atomization of American leadership has 
affected the security of the old upper class, which is now being forced to 
share its power with others. Both the late Senator McCarthy’s rise to 
power and Madison Avenue’s skillful handling of a Republican campaign 
that focused its attack on the supposed treason of prominent members 
of the opposition were symptoms of this new power struggle. The tragic 
tale of Alger Hiss and the well-publicized dismissal of a number of Ivy 
League diplomats on the grounds of degeneracy were sold as solemn 
warnings to the American people that proper, Anglo-Saxon Protestants 
no longer had an exclusive claim on hundred per cent Americanism. In 
the course of this power struggle, Dean Acheson was politically crucified, 
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among other reasons, for his rather inner-directed and hardly public- 
relations-minded definition of what friendship means; and Secretary 
Stevens, a fellow Yaleman of patrician New England stock, was humili¬ 
ated before the American public on our most publicized postwar television 
investigation. But the panic politics of the McCarthy era were only symp¬ 
toms of much more basic social trends. 


The Decline of Family Capitalism 

Family power in America has been traditionally based on family 
capitalism. Yet one of the most important consequences of the postwar 
economic boom has been the rapid absorption of the family firm by the 
large corporation. And the decline of family power in America has been 
an important factor in the growth of other-direction in our managerial 
society. 

The old business aristocracy in America was of course based on 
families of inherited wealth. And this wealth was produced and pre¬ 
served by a succession of entrepreneurial founders of family firms. While 
the modern manager tends to be but a shadow of the established corpora¬ 
tion’s prestige and power, the old family firm and the upper class upon 
which it was based to a great extent were the lengthened shadows of 
these family founders. These family firms were not only a source of 
wealth and income; they were also the basis of family pride and tradition 
as well as an important source of parental discipline. Family capitalism 
fostered paternalism in the home as well as in the factory. Sons and 
grandsons grew up on the legends of their ancestors’ accomplishments; 
at an early age they were taken to the plant or office, where they often 
knew many of the employees and sometimes their families; and they 
were disciplined and inspired by their responsibility as sons and heirs. 
As an ideal at least, continuity of family ownership created a sense of 
noblesse oblige among the rich and powerful that was not unlike that 
which went with landed wealth in an earlier era. In vivid contrast to this 
ideal, which was of course not always lived up to, absentee corporate 
ownership demands no sense of personal involvement or continuity of 
responsibility; the dividend playboys who can be found gambling in oil 
wells around the “brunch” table at El Morocco or the Stork every after¬ 
noon are heirs to the modern atomization of ownership. 

The current tax structure is of course an important factor in the 
accelerated postwar decline in family capitalism. The family firm is often 
sold, not because of inefficiency or lack of competitive success, but rather 
because inheritance taxes have reached a point where an owner cannot 
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afford to pass on his partnership or firm to his heirs intact; it is far more 
expedient to sell out to the large corporation in return for stock, which 
can be divided among the heirs. Although often overlooked, the effect of 
inheritance taxes in inhibiting the passing on of family enterprises is far 
more damaging to the heirs psychologically, and to the family sociologi¬ 
cally, than is its intended function of limiting large inheritances of more 
liquid corporate wealth. Whereas, for example, the patriarchal continuity 
of the Du Pont clan has flourished along with their control of the family 
enterprise, the publicity-seeking, cafe society crowd draws many of its 
most prominent members—such as the divorcing John Jacob Astor III 
(three wives), Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. (five wives), Tommy Manville 
(nine wives), or the Topping brothers (ten wives between them)—from 
the ranks of the dividend heirs with no locus of responsibility. In this 
connection it was interesting to watch the individual members’ reactions 
to the recent sale of one of Philadelphia’s oldest and well-known family 
firms to a Cash McCall type of modern buccaneer. The family patriarch 
was dead, while the members of the present generation were clamoring 
for more dividends. Since the sale of the firm, the heirs, now scattered 
around this country and Europe with little sense of community roots, 
are far better off financially, but the family’s influence on the business 
and cultural life of the city is now reduced to a minimum. At any rate, 
just as the tradition- and inner-direction and family conformity so charac¬ 
teristic of the old upper class in America was fostered by family capital¬ 
ism, so the new peer, and publicity-dependent, conformity thrives in a 
social structure that undermines the power of parents and encourages 
other-directed social situations. 

If the inheritance tax atomizes established family power, the income 
tax makes it far more difficult for the new men of power and ambition 
to establish new families. While the bank account and community roots 
create family strength and continuity, corporate loyalty and the expense 
account life may have quite the opposite effect. The new manager virtually 
marries the corporation, which, in return, provides him with a generous 
expense account life, especially when away from home; retirement ben¬ 
efits replace private savings, make it increasingly hard for him to resign, 
and encourage an other-directed conformity in his slow struggle to the 
top. In response to the persistent corporate cooption of the private sectors 
of modem life, it is not surprising that, since the war, countless numbers 
of Proper Philadelphians have resigned from promising positions in 
nationally famous firms. At least one member of an old Proper Philadel¬ 
phia clan was able to resist, for a time, this modem trend. Possessed of 
ambition, ability, and drive, this young man was doing very well in the 
local office of a national corporation. Several years ago, he was moved 
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to New York. Rather than move his family from his beloved Main Line, 
he arose each morning at five-thirty, took the Paoli Local to the city, 
where he caught the New York express and arrived promptly at his desk 
before nine o’clock. But this was not enough for his boss, who felt that 
he should be available in New York after business hours in order to 
entertain customers. He refused to move, however, even after several 
threats from the front office. About a year later, he was not only still 
with the firm but had been transferred back to Philadelphia with a raise 
in salary and a far more responsible position. In relating the story of his 
corporate life to the writer, he was careful to stress that his peers in the 
New York office were horrified at what they called his arrogant behavior; 
he had not of course let it be known that he would never have been able 
to do what he did (he had three children) had he not had ample private 
means. It is indicative that, since his recent divorce, this ambitious Proper 
Philadelphian has been working for the same firm out in the West. He is 
now willing and anxious to travel anywhere they so desire, which of 
course makes him a far more valuable member of the corporate team. 


Corporate Contacts , Family Friends , and Other-Direction 

One of the important developments making for an increase in other- 
direction is of course the fact that modern managers of large corporations, 
as well as men of affairs in general, have less and less private social life 
because they spend so many of their leisure hours with contacts within 
the bureaucratic hierarchy, if not with customers. Inevitably one begins 
to treat everyone as a customer who is always right and wants to be a 
friend. This new type of social life, which so often confuses contacts with 
friends, is reflected in the living language. In the recent past, for example, 
the inner-directed business gentleman, at least in Philadelphia, carefully 
structured his human relations in graded levels of intimacy. Thus he ad¬ 
dressed his many business contacts in a formal way (Mr. Smith); at a 
more intimate level of association, business contacts of long standing as 
well as most of his office colleagues were addressed by their surnames 
only (Smith); finally given names (Joe) were reserved for his closest 
associates in the firm and friends he had known for years if not since 
childhood. At the same time, he reserved such terms as “dear” and “dar¬ 
ling” for a rather intimate circle of relatives and friends of the opposite 
sex. Today, when public relations have made private relations old hat, 
everyone is “Joe” and almost anyone may be “darling.” As the gemein- 
schaft barriers of class, community, and family have largely broken down, 
even the most patrician businessman or politician must conform to this 
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new pattern of pseudo-gemeinschaft. Although he realizes that resistance 
to the trend is both ridiculous and reactionary, one can understand his 
sardonic smile when a new business contact immediately addresses him 
by his first name when his friends and family have always used his middle 
name (often an abbreviation of a famous ancestor’s surname). 

But this new pseudo-gemeinschaft lends warmth to the human rela¬ 
tions of a lonely crowd of leaders whose social position is no longer 
anchored in family, class, or community but is solely due to their status 
in the corporate hierarchy. Philadelphia, however, sometimes provides a 
colder climate for new men, especially in those firms where the top ex¬ 
ecutive positions are in the hands of members of the established upper 
class, who still maintain family and class traditions in their private social 
life if not in the office downtown. An extremely talented executive from 
a more progressive city in the Middle West, for example, was brought 
into Philadelphia recently as president of one of these established firms. 
He was immediately elected to membership in an elite country club where 
his new associates entertained customers. But he was surprised that, after 
about two years as president of this national corporation, he had not yet 
been asked to join the upper-class golf club to which most of his closest 
associates in the firm belonged. He had of course assumed that, as was 
the case with the western branch of the firm, he would automatically take 
his place in the social group that his high position in the firm warranted. 

This unfortunate conflict between upper-class traditions and the new 
corporate mores illustrates several important things about the new leader¬ 
ship structure in America, and even in Philadelphia. In the first place, 
this old Philadelphia firm, like many others of its kind in the city since 
the war, desperately needed new talent at the top. And it is significant 
that the more progressive Proper Philadelphia members of the firm (the 
younger rather than the older generation) were extremely upset by the 
incident and did all in their power to pressure their club’s admission com¬ 
mittee into accepting their new president. 7 A generation ago, so argued 
the more traditional and inner-directed older men of the present manage¬ 
ment, this situation would not have arisen (even if an outsider had been 
given the presidency, which would have been unlikely). 

In our rapidly expanding economy, where new men are needed more 
than ever before, this incident also serves to emphasize the important 
function of the new corporate cooption of the social life of its executives. 
Expense accounts, company-owned country clubs, hunting lodges, and 
dude ranches are excellent and rapid devices for assimilating new men of 

7. That a prominent member of the upper class from another city, with all the right 
boarding school and college background, was at this very same time immediately taken 
into the club after taking over an executive position in another firm in the city did not 
help matters. 
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talent into the leisure-time aspects of their new station in life. At least 
at first, most of these new men do not feel that their private life has been 
infringed upon by the corporation because they probably have had very 
little, at least of the kind they are being introduced to. A Proper Philadel¬ 
phian, for example, recently dined at the home of a talented new executive 
of the “X” Company, one of the more progressive firms in the city (most 
of its top executives belong to the same country club, all the officers in 
which are also officers of the “X” Company). After dinner, he strolled 
into his host’s den and pulled out a blue, leather-bound volume from the 
small bookshelf. Entitled Ranching It: 1952, the little volume contained 
a snapshot record of a brief vacation his hosts, along with five other 
executives and their wives from the “X” Company, had spent at a com¬ 
pany-sponsored hideaway in the West. Characteristically enough, our 
Proper Philadelphian, whose family had gone to the same summer resort 
in Maine for two generations, was surprised that his host not only en¬ 
joyed spending his vacation with business contacts but was very proud 
of this little volume. 


Caveat 

The postwar economic boom in America has accelerated the decline 
of the old family-capitalism and increased the importance of the large 
corporation as well as the other-directed conformity of the new man¬ 
agerial society. At the same time, we have tried to show how the tradi¬ 
tional upper-class social organization has been somewhat of a defense 
against this other-directed trend. It would be entirely misleading, however, 
to create the impression that the members of the old upper class have 
in the recent past, or will in the future, remain aloof from these trends. 
As a matter of fact, they are increasingly taking part and only feel more 
frustrated because they know what they have to lose in the way of their 
traditional freedoms. 

Moreover, while many of the old established family firms have now 
been absorbed by large corporations, a host of new and exceedingly pros¬ 
perous enterprises have grown up during and since the war; these are 
almost invariably run by rugged new men of the old entrepreneurial mold. 
But whereas the man of patrician background is most welcome to a 
modern management that lays such stress on polished human relations 
in both office and plant, it is the somewhat rougher diamond, often of 
minority ethnic origins, who is forced to build his own enterprise as the 
only available way to wealth and power. After a decade of teaching at 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, for example, one has 
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the definite impression that the undergraduate student body has an un¬ 
usually high proportion of sons of individual entrepreneurs. These boys 
are not wasting time on “culture” but are preparing to take over from 
dad (many of the more intellectual among them bemoan the fact that 
their fathers simply will not pay for the trappings of “culture”). At the 
Wharton graduate level, on the other hand, polished alumni of the best 
liberal arts colleges are preparing themselves, by and large, for careers 
in well-established corporations. Many informal polls in the classroom 
also reveal that the undergraduates at Wharton include a large propor¬ 
tion of second and third generation Americans. 

Although impossible to document in a brief paper such as this, there 
is good reason to believe that the individual enterprisers who have pro¬ 
duced real wealth in Philadelphia since the war—appliance and auto¬ 
mobile dealers, contractors and construction engineers, food-fair magnates, 
restaurateurs, and so forth, all of whom have benefited from the rising 
standard of living in our consumer economy—have come predominantly 
from second and third generation American backgrounds. A wartime 
friend of the newer immigrant stock, for instance, made a small fortune 
right after the war in secondhand automobiles, sold out at the peak of 
the boom, and is now on the way to real wealth as a successful manu¬ 
facturer of storm sash and metal windows, with a lucrative sideline in¬ 
vestment in a string of “motels” along a prominent highway leading out 
of the city. 8 And he has a crowd of affluent friends among the Italian- 
and Irish-American nabobs of South Philadelphia. In describing the 
elaborate Catholic wedding-party of one of them, to which, as he put it, 
“no one worth less than a million got an invite,” this former bombardier 
for democracy opened up to the writer a prosperous world that we sociol¬ 
ogists have not begun to explore systematically. And these inner-directed 
buccaneers are very different from the other-directed, corporate managers, 
public relations experts, and Madison Avenue manipulators who are, after 
all, rapidly rising in somewhat more Brooks-Brothers-suited channels to 
power. 

At the same time, few if any members of the upper class in Philadel¬ 
phia have started and succeeded in building up their own firms since the 
war. It is socially acceptable to become a junior executive at General 
Motors but hardly proper to run the local Buick agency. Even in the law, 
traditionally the way to power in America, the well-connected young 
men are usually found in the old established firms. Again it is rather the 
new ethnic groups who are contributing the legal entrepreneurs of ability 

8. It is of passing interest to observe that a Proper Philadelphia lawyer’s handling of 
my friend’s legal and tax problems came to an end after the secondhand car business was 
sold, when it turned out that some sixty thousand dollars in cash profits had somehow not 
been reported. 
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and independent imagination. In 1957, for instance, one of the writer’s 
keenest former students founded his own law partnership. Irish Catholic 
in background, he remarked while talking over his plans and dreams with 
his old teacher: “You know that not a single white-Protestant friend 
[deep in local Democratic politics, this language is second nature] has 
started a new law firm in the city since the war.” 

One final point should be made concerning the other-directed leader¬ 
ship that has emerged since the war. The progressive large corporation, 
with its elaborate devices for acculturating its new executives into the 
kind of social life proper to their achieved positions in the corporate 
hierarchy, may seem to be far more “democratic” than the community- 
and family-rooted criteria of social position that characterized the way of 
life of the old upper class. But this new democratic camaraderie cuts two 
ways: if every new president or vice-president is to be automatically 
accepted in the company-owned or -sponsored country club life, this very 
warm and democratic way may have the unanticipated consequence of 
narrowing the background qualifications for working in the firm in the 
first place. In other words, in the days when one was not expected to 
play golf with business contacts, or bring them home to dinner, it made 
little difference what their backgrounds were so long as they did a good 
job in the office. 9 But when friends and business contacts are fused, the 
ground is laid for an even more selective recruitment of management 
material, on the basis of ethnicity or religion. One aften wonders if, in the 
long run, the new corporate feudalism in America will not eventually 
prove to be far more socially stultifying than the traditional community, 
family, and class hierarchies of the past. 


The Younger Generation and Other-Direction 

The members of the younger generation are always a mystery to 
their elders, and we shall not attempt to assess the values and attitudes 
of upper-class youths who are coming to maturity in this postwar era. 
Nevertheless there are ascertainable trends in upper-class social organ¬ 
ization, especially in the fashionable suburbs, private schools, and colleges, 
that may be sowing the seeds of other-direction. 

In our democracy, ecological stratification has replaced the older and 
aristocratic barriers of class and family. The fashionable suburb plays 
such a vital role in modern society primarily because where one lives, 

9. Isolated instances of this pattern still exist. For example, the heir and president of 
one of Philadelphia’s most ancient publishing houses, a business gentleman of the old 
school, never has asked his closest associate in the firm either home to dinner or to his 
club to lunch during more than thirty years of working together in the office. 
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rather than who one is, is a visible status referent in an increasingly 
amorphous social structure. The Main Line, Philadelphia’s most pub¬ 
licized elite address today, first became fashionable when the city’s lead¬ 
ing coal barons, railroad kings, merchant princes, and utility tycoons 
built houses there around the turn of the century. 10 The tycoons’ wives 
were executive directors of large households staffed with housemaids, 
chambermaids, parlormaids, waitresses, butlers, cooks, governesses, gar¬ 
deners, and coachmen. As a result, they were often only indirectly involved 
with their children and hardly concerned with their social life, which, at 
the younger ages, usually revolved around the fascinating and congenial 
life backstairs—in the nursery, in the kitchen, and out in the stable. In 
this extended-family kind of world, the children’s characters were molded 
largely by the servants who, if anything, overemphasized the patriarchal 
and class values of their employers. As most of these servants had them¬ 
selves been reared in the “old country” patriarchal ways, this was 
inevitable. 

This way of life was maintained by many proper Main Line families 
until the war. As labor was cheap during the depression, even the im¬ 
pecunious genteel usually had a servant or two. With the modern exodus 
of servants from all but the wealthiest households, however, this world 
has gone forever. Since the war, most of the old estates have been sold 
to the Catholic Church, been remodeled into modern country clubs, or 
been subdivided into smaller “estates,” more in keeping with a servantless, 
do-it-yourself age. And even along the prosperous Main Line, these 
changes have produced a mother-organized and child-centered world, 
where the smaller household is now served by a host of outside associa¬ 
tions, from the diaper service and play school to the country club and 
summer camp. Before the war, for instance, very few if any upper-class 
children went to school before the age of six; today all of them go to 
play school for two or three years (and of course are now far better 
adjusted to the group). Moreover, as the children grow older their lives 
are highly organized in activities outside the home: their personalities are 
developed by an endless round of dancing, skating, ballet, music, tennis, 
and golf lessons, and devoted mothers are having nervous breakdowns as 
they transport Johnny and Joan from one activity to another in the course 
of each over-steered week. 

Modem life along the Main Line has become increasingly organized 
and competitive because, although it is still an extremely exclusive suburb 
from the point of view of society as a whole, from the standpoint of old 
families, it has been democratized to an alarming degree since the war. 
The members of the new plutocracy, only too glad to pay for this prom- 

10. See Baltzel, Philadelphia Gentlemen Chap. 9. 
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inent and patrician address, are often avid participants in the social game: 
there are now five “exclusive” dancing class groups where there used to 
be one; numerous mutually excluding country club sets are now spread 
throughout the countryside, and one former Proper Philadelphia mansion 
has recently been remodeled into the first Jewish country club in the area; 
and the local social columns report the leisure-time activities of these 
new families, many of whose names suggest their Irish background. 11 
Whereas the Proper Philadelphia clans who built up the old Main Line 
were servant- and property-protected and could afford to stand aloof 
from the crowd, today even long-established families are forced by circum¬ 
stance to be snobbishly selective, especially where their children are con¬ 
cerned. And this new heterogeneous atmosphere, along with the selective 
and highly organized associational life it fosters, is bound, in the long run, 
to produce a more other-directed younger generation. 

The private schools, always extremely sensitive to social change at the 
higher levels of society, have of course been flooded with students from 
both old and newly prosperous homes since the war. Not only have they 
had to take care of an ever increasing number of students in Latin, math¬ 
ematics, and English; they have also had to handle all sorts of extra- 
educational functions that used to be done in the home by parents or 
servants. Discipline alone has been vastly complicated by the commingling 
of students from different backgrounds. Several years ago, for example, 
the school authorities were extremely concerned about the steadily in¬ 
creasing amount of serious juvenile delinquency among teenage children 
from wealthy and prominent Main Line homes. At an evening class at the 
University of Pennsylvania that same winter, one of the author’s students, 
a Main Line matron of an inner-directed and intellectual turn-of-mind, 
brought the Agnes Irwin School “news” up to the desk after class. 
Founded by Agnes Irwin, the first dean of Radcliffe College and a well- 
known Victorian educator, this is Philadelphia’s most patrician school 
for young ladies. At any rate, the school newspaper reported the formation 
of an association of the leading schools, both public and private, along 
the Main Line. The purpose of this association was to set up and attempt 
to enforce a series of rules for parents to follow with their teen-age 
children: when and where they should be allowed to date, when they 
should be home at night, and the type of chaperonage required at parties. 
In exercising this kind of authority over modem parents, the private 
schools have come a long way from the days when, as Riesman put it, 
the upper-class mother could say to the headmaster: “I don’t see why 

11. During an informal show of hands in the audience while talking to parent-teacher 
groups along the Main Line several years ago, it was interesting (especially for the audi¬ 
ence) to see that two out of three of the parents had not lived in file community before 
the war. 
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the masters can’t get along with Johnny; all the servants do.” 12 But in an 
other-directed age when “Joan’s mother allows it, why don’t you?” is so 
often given in to by overworked and distracted mothers, even the most 
traditional Main Line matron (whose fifteen-year-old daughter can’t pos¬ 
sibly be prevented from driving forty miles to hear a “name-band” with 
some new-rich contractor’s son in his red Jaguar) must welcome this kind 
of regimentation by the school authorities. After all, when class lines and 
values are breaking down, her daughter can ill afford to lose caste with 
her popular peers. 

The New England boarding schools have played an important role 
in educating the sons of the Eastern seaboard aristocracy for several gen¬ 
erations. Just as they succeeded in acculturating the sons of the new rich 
of Anglo-Saxon Protestant stock at the turn of the century, so many of 
them are now aware of the problems of assimilating the sons of the 
modern, and often ethnic, plutocracy. Thus since the war these schools 
have been changing rapidly. And perhaps St. Paul’s School, in Concord, 
New Hampshire, the favorite Proper Philadelphia school, has changed 
even more than the rest. Its extremely inner-directed and puritanical tra¬ 
ditions, however, remained intact throughout the thirties. 13 The curricu¬ 
lum was routine and classical, with only the few students who hated Latin 
majoring in science; there was little if any emphasis on the arts. The 
masters were often gentlemen of inherited means who found teaching 
highly rewarding as a way of life rather than as a profession. Their duty 
was to build character. Intellectual excellence and the rounded personality 
were secondary and boys were rarely expelled for scholastic failure. And 
most of them followed their fathers on to Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 

But it was for its extracurricular programs that St. Paul’s was most 
criticized before the war; they were said to be puritanical, in-breeding, 
and snobbish. There were, for example, very few athletic contests with 
other schools. The student body was divided into three clubs, Isthmian, 
Delphian, and Old Hundred, and all took part in intramural contests. In 
the fall, everyone, including the more gentle and bookish seniors, was 
expected to represent his club in football; in the winter everyone played 
ice hockey; and in the spring, which eventually came after endless, bleak 
days of New England thaw when the boys had to amuse themselves (see 
below), everyone played baseball, rowed, or ran around the track. While 
other minor sports were available, they were not encouraged as a major 
activity. On the whole, four or five years in this rather rigid atmosphere 

12. Riesman, op . cit., p. 56. 

13. As an omen of change, perhaps, it is interesting that the one-man and patriarchal 
nature of a number of the leading boarding schools came to an end just before, during, 
and immediately after the Second World War. Drury of St. Paul’s, Peabody of Groton, 
Father Sill of Kent, and Boynton of Deerfield were among the great headmasters who 
died during this period. Institutionalization has replaced the personal touch today. 
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were likely to produce a moralistic, inner-directed, and often unimagi¬ 
natively snobbish young man. But of course the boys were drawn to begin 
with from fashionable and conservative homes where the old Republican- 
Protestant values were the norm. 

The changes at the school since the war have been far-reaching and 
progressive, A less puritanical and more permissive atmosphere has been 
consciously created in order to set a more democratic, tolerant, and 
possibly other-directed tone to school life. First of all, the curriculum has 
been broadened and intellectual excellence has been emphasized. Both 
the sciences and the arts have come into their own. In accord with the 
times, in fact, science, with excellent new equipment and instruction, has 
become one of the most popular majors. Music, dramatics, and the plastic 
arts have assumed a much more prominent place in the whole school 
community. Honors programs and wide elective choices for the keener 
students have produced a far more varied intellectual diet. And above all, 
the postwar faculty appears to be far better trained if not better educated. 
In place of the traditional gentlemen of inherited means whose primary 
purpose was to mold character, the new masters are more likely to be 
specialists in their respective fields, with an increasing number holding 
advanced degrees. Their social backgrounds are far more diverse, many 
having graduated from public rather than private schools. As a demo¬ 
cratic example to the boys, one of the latest appointments to the faculty 
happens to be a Negro. 14 

Extracurricular activities are now far more diverse and attractive. To 
combat the old provincialism and isolation of life at the school, competi¬ 
tion with other schools, both public and private, is now being encouraged. 
Within the school, the boys may now choose between a wide variety 
of minor sports rather than being forced into playing football or some 
other major sport each term. There is also a much closer coordination 
with both private and public schools in the intellectual sphere through 
increased membership in outside educational associations and participa¬ 
tion in inter-school programs and contests. 15 

But probably two developments at the school have been most dis¬ 
concerting to the more traditionally minded parents and alumni. First 
of all, due to our expanding economy and the consequent increase in the 
number of newly wealthy and talented families coming to the fore in 
the postwar America, there has been a tremendous pressure both for 
admission to the school and admission from the school into college. At 

14. At Groton, this liberal trend has progressed even further. Negro students have been 
accepted since the war, and recently a member of the Jewish faith was added to the faculty. 

15. In contrast to the past, the school’s present effort to influence the main stream of 
American life is attested to by the fact that two of its most valued masters recently left 
the school to take important posts in the public school systems of two major cities in the 
Midwest. 
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the same time both schools like St. Paul’s and the prestige universities 
like Harvard, Yale, and Princeton are definitely attempting to broaden 
the social base and improve the intellectual standards of their student 
bodies. One no longer goes to Groton or St. Paul’s and then on to Har¬ 
vard or Yale just because one’s father or grandfather did so. 

Moreover, to broaden the geographic and social representativeness 
of the student body, the administrative staff of the school has been 
enlarged so as to improve its admissions and public relations policies. 
Among other things, the school sends representatives annually to our 
major cities, where they meet with specially arranged parent groups. Talks 
and informal discussions serve to acquaint new families with the advantages 
of the school and to encourage them to send their sons there. Planned 
public relations of this sort would have been unheard of during the old 
regime. Not only are those admitted to the school chosen from a more 
democratic base; its graduates are also having a much more diverse and 
democratic college experience. Whereas, for instance, in 1935 all save 
two or three of the graduating class went on to either Harvard, Yale, or 
Princeton, approximately the same number of graduates in 1955 went 
on to some twenty different institutions of higher learning. 

As we have stressed before, many of these changes have been forced 
on a progressive and realistic administration at the school by the pro¬ 
found changes in America’s postwar elite structure. Certainly the best 
forms of tolerance and other-direction must result from this new social 
situation. But vices lay hidden in all virtues. The overbusy and over¬ 
organized life at the school, and the emphasis on personality development 
and intellectual excellence at the possible expense of character, may not 
all be to the good. In contrast to Europe, for example, where formal 
extracurricular activities among students—regular drill and rigid sched¬ 
ules, paid coaches and officials, elaborate and uniform uniforms and 
equipment, and so forth—are rare, the overorganizing of both school 
and college life in America is certainly a factor in fostering other-directed 
conformity. The recently completed indoor athletic building at St. Paul’s, 
costing in the neighborhood of a million dollars, is an example of this 
modem propensity for organized activities. This expensive building now 
provides efficiently directed activities for boys who previously were forced 
to spend rainy days and almost the whole New England “thaw” season 
between February and early April in amusing themselves. But perhaps 
the following anecdote is appropriate here: while talking with an official 
of the school who was visiting the University of Pennsylvania last spring, 
the author suggested that the new athletic building was not necessarily 
a mark of progress. The official replied somewhat as follows: “Many of 
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us at the school might agree with you but let me tell you a story: two 
years ago we had two very fine sons of a prosperous, Midwestern indus¬ 
trialist visit the school. We had met the boys the year before and they 
had excellent records at their local high school. They were just the type 
we wanted. In the course of looking around the school grounds, however, 
one of them remarked that we had no indoor athletic facilities. Well, we 
never got those two boys, as it turned out, because they liked the gym, 
swimming pool, and baseball cage down at ‘X’ school. As we had thought 
we had sold the parents on St. Paul’s, we were obviously disappointed. 
So you can see why those of us who were in favor of the new facilities 
had a good argument. . . . Anyway the thing is simply built and not too 
conspicuous, as it is hidden in the woods just above the old baseball 
field.” 

Like the boarding schools, the prestige institutions of higher learning 
are also responding to the postwar democratization of plutocracy. The 
pressure for admission rises along with the rapid rise in tuition fees. 
Although the sons and grandsons of alumni are given special consideration, 
many are being turned down because of increasingly democratic admis¬ 
sions policies, which want intelligent boys from a broad cross-section of 
American life. The story of the representative from Yale or Princeton 
who addressed a local alumni group in a large Eastern city and ended 
his talk on the modern pressures for admission by reminding his distin¬ 
guished audience that two out of three of them would not qualify for 
admission by today’s standards is well known. The sons of disappointed 
loyal alumni of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton are now getting to know 
about colleges all over the nation, and even fashionable Foxcroft mothers 
are having to face the fact that they may lose their dear daughters forever 
if they can’t get into Vassar or Radcliffe and end up instead in the 
fraternity, courting life at Stanford or California. 

This new pattern of college attendance being forced on the Eastern 
seaboard aristocracy will inevitably break down parental power and 
family continuity, which depends on the maintenance of long-established 
community roots. Whereas in the nineteen thirties nine out of ten Proper 
Philadelphia daughters did not go to college, and spent their entire post¬ 
school year as debutantes in their local community and under parental 
supervision, today a vast majority of them go to college in various parts 
of the country where they are on their own in a more or less peer-super¬ 
vised world. And as Proper Philadelphia sons, before the war, were 
invariably enrolled at the traditional Eastern universities, which were 
convenient to the debutante functions, class endogamy and family continu¬ 
ity were fostered by a world that has now been modified considerably. 
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This modern breakdown of class endogamy and parental authority 
has considerably modified upper-class courting mores. There is reason 
to believe that the “steady dating 55 mores in America are partly due to 
the insecurity fostered by social mobility. Thus the mobile youth substi¬ 
tutes stable emotional ties with his peers for the traditional ties with parents . 
Before the war, upper-class youth, by and large, snobbishly looked down 
on “steady dating 55 and dismissed it as “middle-class. 55 In a parent-super¬ 
vised and class-protected world, young gentlemen “played the field. 55 On 
the other hand, it is indicative of the changes in the postwar upper-class 
world that the present generation invariably follows these same “steady 
dating 55 mores that their fathers once looked down upon. 


Upper-Class Social Character and Political Leadership 

The need for governmental interference in our large corporation econ¬ 
omy was first brought home to the American people by the Great Depres¬ 
sion and the New Deal; the locus of ultimate power in America moved 
from Wall Street to Washington, and the days of the indirect control of 
the reins of government by the all-powerful money-power came to an 
end. At the same time, Franklin D. Roosevelt and his patrician friends 
in the Democratic party symbolized the return once more of American 
aristocrats to positions of direct governmental leadership. 

It is perhaps ironic that, just when the assumed superiority of, and 
traditional deference to, the old-stock aristocracy is being challenged by 
the postwar democratization of plutocracy, this same aristocracy of over¬ 
whelmingly Republican businessmen is now producing great political 
leaders who, with certain outstanding exceptions, are Democrats, the party 
in the North of the urban ethnic masses. But America has a long tradi¬ 
tion of this kind of leadership: “In a very real sense, 55 writes S. M. Lipset, 
“the abolitionists and Progressives were American Tory radicals, men of 
upper-class backgrounds and values, who as Conservatives also helped to 
democratize the society as part of their struggle against the vulgar nouveaux 
riches businessmen. 5 ’ 16 From Thomas Jefferson, through the two Roosevelts, 
to Adlai Stevenson, Averell Harriman or Mennon Williams, the Tory 
radical in American politics has led the people in their fight for social 
equality. 

But according to Riesman’s thesis today and Tocqueville’s before him, 
it is the very triumph of egalitarian values in modern America that has 
fostered the trend to other-direction. As Riesman writes in The Lonely 
Crowd: 

16. S. M. Lipset, Political Man (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960), p. 299. 
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My general thesis is that the inner-directed character tended and still tends in 
politics to express himself in the style of the “moralizerwhile the other- 
directed character tends to express himself politically in the style of an “inside- 
dopester.” These styles are also linked with a shift in political mood from 
“indignation” to “tolerance,” and a shift in political decision from dominance 
by a ruling class to power dispersal among many marginally competing pres¬ 
sure groups . 17 

As everything we have said so far in this paper would suggest, we 
are in complete agreement with Riesman’s thesis relating the rise of other- 
direction to the decline of class rule in America. On the other hand, it 
is also our thesis that the modern patrician politician in the Democratic 
party, to a far greater extent than most members of the class from which 
they came and now depart in political persuasion, are, by and large, inner- 
directed moralizers with, at the same time, a great respect and sympathy 
for the so-called tolerance that Riesman finds characteristic of the political 
public in our other-directed age. It is no accident that the specialists in 
“inside-dope” along Madison Avenue handled two political campaigns— 
probably the most other-directed and cynically moralistic in our history 
—against Adlai Stevenson, who was drawn into politics after the war for 
deeply moral reasons before leading the Democrats to their first defeat 
in one of the most inner-directed campaigns since the puritanical Woodrow 
Wilson ran for office. But, it will be said, these inner-directed moralizers 
are psychological deviants from their own social backgrounds and from 
the other-directed political climate that is a vital part of their postwar 
world. 

Psychological deviants only become sociologically relevant when they 
also form part of a class of persons with a similarly deviant social char¬ 
acter. Classes of patrician deviants are usually thrust upon the political 
scene during periods of rapid social change and class realignment. Such 
a class of deviants, for instance, grew up in Philadelphia during the early 
nineteenth century, when talented and wealthy scions of the city’s most 
prominent Federalist families became Republicans, then Democrats, and 
eventually supported Andrew Jackson. Just as Tocqueville’s America 
witnessed the decline of the once dominant Colonial aristocracy before 
the surge of frontier egalitarianism, so Riesman’s America is now witness¬ 
ing a similar egalitarian trend as minority ethnic groups are being absorbed 
into the main stream of American life and leadership. 

Ever since New Deal days, minority aspirations in this country have 
by and large been voiced through the Democratic party. And such men 
as Stevenson and other patrician leaders who have turned away from 
their families’ traditional Republicanism may be but outstanding examples 


17. Riesman, op. cit., p. 177. 
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of a social character characteristic of a whole class of upper-class members 
who have been workers and supporters as well as leaders in the Democratic 
party since the war. Of the members of the upper-class generation that 
came to maturity in America during the nineteen twenties and thirties, for 
example, most of those who have had active governmental careers have 
also been Democrats. And like most of the “do-good” members of the 
Americans for Democratic Action regardless of background, they have 
taken a moral rather than opportunistic approach to politics. It is no 
accident that former Attorney General Francis Biddle, scion of one of 
Philadelphia’s most patrician clans, was very active in founding ADA, 
besides acting as its long-time leader in Washington. At the same time, the 
Philadelphia chapter of ADA was founded in the home of a wealthy 
philanthropist whose family had continuously occupied that home since 
1856, and its president for many years was the overly conscientious heir- 
through-marriage of one of the city’s greatest nineteenth-century family 
fortunes. On the whole then, this class of deviant patricians is the product 
of several generations of inherited wealth and social position. The wealth¬ 
iest among them often feel guilty about their inherited fortunes and are 
compulsively driven by overly egalitarian convictions. The social character 
of this whole generation of Tory radicals, however, includes a common 
conviction in the rightness of accepting persons on their merits and accom¬ 
plishments rather than their racial, ethnic, or religious backgrounds. 
Brought up in homes where Jews were rarely seen and never accepted, 
they are often avidly anti-anti-Semitic. 18 

But what one generation often remembers the next generation never 
knew. Thus social change is not only extremely complex; it is also genera - 
tionally discontinuous. It must be remembered that today’s patrician 
Democratic leaders grew up in a traditionally inner-directed and class- 
protected world. While they are predominantly liberal conservatives with 
strong egalitarian convictions, the members of the upper class who are 
now coming to maturity in a more other-directed and far less class-pro¬ 
tected world may produce quite different leadership material. Whereas the 
bright and talented undergraduates in even the best Ivy League colleges 
tended to be liberal egalitarians during the prewar period, this very well 
may not be so today. The keenest undergraduate at the University of 
Pennsylvania since the war, for example, came of a very good family, 
was senior editor of the newspaper, a campus leader in general, and 
possessed of a brilliantly conservative turn of mind. And it may be sig- 

18. Among other reasons, the members of the American upper class during the New 
Deal days despised Roosevelt for his ethnic and racial tolerance and especially for his 
so-called philo-semitism; and the bitter anti-Roosevelt story in those days often referred 
to “that man” as “Rosenfelt.” 
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nificant that, of the younger generation of gentlemen from old Eastern 
seaboard families who are beginning their political careers today, several 
are now sitting on the Republican rather than the Democratic side of the 
House of Representatives. Whatever the character and convictions of this 
postwar generation, in the long run, they will have to deal with an ethnically 
mixed society that is no longer dominated by a traditionally inner-directed 
and property-protected minority of Anglo-Saxon-Protestant patricians. 

Both the aristocratic and the egalitarian dreams are inspiring as a hope 
but hopeless as a reality. Like Tocqueville before him, Riesman fears the 
egalitarian trends of his own generation. As egalitarian caesarism marches 
across our modern world, perhaps the class of deviant patricians in modern 
American politics will serve a truly conservative function by preserving 
the best from the past in an other-directed age in which masses of rootless 
men and their rootless leaders are desperately seeking a brave new world. 


Postscript 

In this jet-age nation, it often takes some time for one’s thoughts to 
travel from the typewriter to their final resting-place on the printed page. 
The above pages were written over two years ago. Since then there have 
been on the American political scene new developments that have a direct 
bearing on our theories about the changing character of national leader¬ 
ship. It is our thesis, to repeat, that the ethnic democratization of lead¬ 
ership is the central fact of American life in the second half of the twentieth 
century. This change in the ethnic composition of leadership, along with 
the general decline in family and parental power among the old-stock 
upper classes, has been largely responsible for much of the falsely tolerant 
and other-directed national mood. As a sign of the decline in our tradi¬ 
tional Anglo-Saxon-Protestant establishment in political leadership, for 
example, we now have ten state governors, ninety members of the House 
of Representatives, and twelve Senators of the United States who also 
happen to be members of the Catholic Church and descendants of the 
newer immigrants who came to these shores in the course of the nineteenth 
century. 

When John Fitzgerald Kennedy’s great-grandfather settled in the shanty¬ 
town flats of Boston harbor in the 1840’s, along with hordes of his fellow 
refugees from the Irish potato famines, he may have been founding a 
new American family in the tradition of the Adamses, Harrisons, Tafts, 
or Roosevelts. Although Henry Adams would probably squirm in his 
grave at the thought (and perhaps not, too), President Kennedy sat 
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in the distinguished seat once held by George Cabot, John Quincy Adams, 
Daniel Webster, Charles Sumner, and the two Henry Cabot Lodges, and 
like John Quincy went on to the White House. 

In an almost mythical sense, the presidency of the United States, at 
any given time, has usually been a symbol of the mood and make-up 
of the American population, its values and aspirations, and especially 
the quality of its leadership as a whole. Just as the Virginia dynasty 
from Washington to Monroe symbolized the aristocratic nature of our 
young republic; as Andrew Jackson symbolized the rising tide of frontier 
democracy which was challenging Eastern seaboard leadership in the 
early days of the nineteenth century; as Abraham Lincoln has always 
inspired us as a symbol of our moral struggle with slavery; as Theodore 
Roosevelt marked the “progressive” revolt of the solid middle-classes and 
the old-stock aristocracy against the rule of the new-rich plutocracy and 
the trusts; and as Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal symbolized the 
return of aristocratic responsibility to American political life in the form 
of bureaucratic noblesse oblige; so the choice of John F. Kennedy as the 
leader of the Democratic Party in the recent presidential campaign surely 
symbolized the type of leadership demanded by our own times. And long 
after his service in the White House, future generations will remember him 
as a symbol of an era’s titanic struggle for racial, religious, and ethnic 
democracy, here at home and around the world. 

The American people are indeed fortunate that their political traditions 
are essentially conservative. Just as Andrew Jackson lead a rather crude 
frontier democracy and yet was himself, both temperamentally and socio¬ 
logically as master of the “Hermitage,” so very much in the aristocratic 
mold of Washington or Jefferson; so, it seems to this author at least, 
President Kennedy is an ideal blend of the old and the new in American 
leadership. Thus he sought this high national honor, not as the representa¬ 
tive of any local machine dominated by ethnic politicians, not as a man 
who had risen from humble origins and, above all, not as a man of resente - 
ment who tended toward extreme positions of either the left or the right. 
Born into a family of unquestioned ability, great wealth, and a long tradi¬ 
tion of governmental service, and educated at patrician Choate School 
(which has produced both Chester Bowles and Adlai Stevenson) and at 
Harvard University, President Kennedy surely follows in the twentieth- 
century tradition of such Tory reformers as Woodrow Wilson and the 
two Roosevelts. He is not only essentially conservative politically but, in 
striking contrast to many modem leaders with no family roots or traditions 
who have sold themselves through elaborate public relations techniques 
and other devices for catering to the crowd, he has, by and large and in 
spite of his staff’s excellent use of these modern techniques, always talked, 
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from deeply rooted historical convictions, in a dry, factual, and typically 
New England intellectual style. Undoubtedly all this is due, in large part, 
to his extremely familistic and traditionally religious upbringing, which 
hardly recognized the modern trend toward peer-directed conformity. But 
this is, of course, in accord with our central theme to the effect that the 
inner-directed and parentally-inculcated norms of the Protestant ethic have 
tended to pass from the old-stock families who dominate the corporate- 
dividend world to the typically self-employed ethnics who have been so 
often excluded from the highest prizes of the more polished and polite 
ways to wealth. After all, the President’s father—Harvard man, bank presi¬ 
dent at the age of twenty-four and buccaneering entrepreneur all his life 
—hardly followed the same ways to wealth, in the large corporations, the 
established and safe banking houses or the proper law firms, which so 
many Proper Protestants of his generation chose as a ready means of 
supporting a way of life to which they had always been accustomed. 

The American people have decided on John F. Kennedy as their 
choice to lead this nation during the perilous nineteen sixties. The tradition- 
and inner-directed leadership that he should provide will mitigate, at 
the very least, the trend toward other-directed conformity that Riesman, 
and Tocqueville before him, so feared as a consequence of egalitarian 
democracy. The late John P. Marquand, whose creation of The Late 
George Apley will long remain the classic portrait of the tradition- and 
inner-directed Anglo-Saxon-Protestant patrician, was apparently con¬ 
vinced of Senator Kennedy’s ability to carry on the best American tradi¬ 
tions as he (Marquand) understood them. Thus an editor of the New 
Yorker wrote in his last interview with Marquand: “Five days before he 
died, the week of the Democratic Convention, he surprised us (for we had 
understood that he was a Republican) by announcing that it was his 
intention to vote for Senator Kennedy and by contributing, as his share 
of the talk, a charming and touching personal anecdote about the nominee’s 
grandfather, whom he called Honey Fitz.” 
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DAVID RIESMAN’S TYPOLOGY 
OF CHARACTER 


ROBERT GUTMAN 
and DENNIS H. WRONG 


what is the object of that field of social science investigation that 
is known as “culture and personality,” or, when concerned with contem¬ 
porary national societies, “national character”? It is, first of all, to foretell 
the type of character that is likely to develop in a society, given a full 
description of its culture and social structure. 1 Secondly, it is to show 
how character, once it has been formed, itself plays a part in reinforcing 
or changing culture and social structure. Will it be possible for the field 


1. “Culture and personality” is the label under which the writings of Benedict, Kardi¬ 
ner, Fromm, Erikson, Gorer, and Mead are usually grouped in the United States. The 
intellectual forebears of the field are, of course, primarily Sapir and Malinowski. The best 
general statement of the problems and basic approach of those concerned with the rela¬ 
tions between “culture and personality” is still Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of 
Personality (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1945). The most comprehensive 
selection of research in the field can be found in Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray 
(eds.), Personality in Nature, Society and Culture (2nd ed.; New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1953). For a critical review of the field and a summary of its achievements to date, see 
Alex Inkeles and Daniel J. Levinson, “National Character: The Study of Modal Personality 
and Sociocultural Systems,” Chapter 26 of Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social 
Psychology, (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1954), II, 977-1020. 
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to achieve these aims? It may be, if four theoretical conditions are met. 
(1) The attributes of each type of character must be stated with sufficient 
clarity to enable one to decide whether the character type in question does or 
does not exist in a particular society. (2) The attributes of each type of so¬ 
ciety must be defined in such a manner that judgments about whether an ex¬ 
isting society fits a particular type can be equally incontrovertible. (3) The 
level of psychological fact must be kept distinct from the level of socio¬ 
cultural fact, so that at every point in the analysis of the relation between 
society and character one can be certain of which is the psychological 
variable and which the sociocultural variable. (4) The typologies of both 
society and character that the investigator is trying to relate to each other 
must be logically exhaustive. Assuming that each typology consists of 
combinations of attributes that are representative of the phenomena under 
study, then the typology should consist of all logically possible combina¬ 
tions of those attributes. This condition should not, of course, be interpreted 
to mean that societies or characters corresponding to all the logically pos¬ 
sible constructed types will in fact exist, but the investigator certainly 
should not assume a priori that they will not. Instead it is his responsibility 
to make explicit all the logically possible types that may be implicit in 
his typology and, having done so, then to determine whether phenomena 
exist that correspond to each type. 

It is in relation to these criteria for an adequate study in the field 
of “culture and personality” that we wish to consider David Riesman’s 
theory of the relations between society and character presented in his 
two books, The Lonely Crowd and Faces in the Crowd. Actually, we will 
confine ourselves to evaluating his typology of character, and then only 
with respect to the first, third, and fourth conditions. 2 

There are some readers of Riesman who will regard the present enter¬ 
prise as inappropriate because in their view he is not a social scientist, 
to be judged by the usual canons of scientific method, but a humanistic 
intellectual who merely draws a brilliant but freehand outline of the 
American cultural landscape today. Accordingly, some historians and 
literary men have exempted him from their customary harsh judgment 
of sociology and sociologists, while many professional sociologists have 
tended to dismiss him as a “mere” belle-lettrist or journalist. In answer 
to such commentators one is forced to point out that this is hardly Ries¬ 
man’s view of himself. He frequently indicates in his writing that he con¬ 
siders himself a serious sociologist in the sense in which this label is 

2. David Riesman et al.. The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). 
David Riesman in collaboration with Nathan Glazer, Faces in the Crowd (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1952). In subsequent footnote references, the first of these books 
will be referred to simply as The Lonely Crowd and the second book as Faces in the 
Crowd , without mention of publisher and date and place of publication. A somewhat 
abridged version of The Lonely Crowd was published by Anchor Books, New York, in 
1953. All page references are to the Yale edition. 
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understood by the majority of professional sociologists today. The re¬ 
spondents whose interviews make up the bulk of Faces in the Crowd were 
selected with attention to the principles of sampling. In the same book, 
Riesman reports sympathetically Knupfer’s venture designed to test his 
typology of character. In more recent years, since the publication of the 
two Crowd books, Riesman has shown even greater interest in research 
technique, examples of which include the follow-up study of interviewing 
effectiveness that he conducted as part of an inquiry into academic freedom 
in American universities, 3 as well as the book he is writing currently, in 
collaboration with Mark Benney, on the sociology of the interview. More¬ 
over, it ought not be forgotten that Riesman’s two books belong to the 
cumulative tradition of social psychology, and that most of his leading 
ideas show the influence of previous writers in the field of 4 'culture and 
personality.” 

It is worth noting, however, that Riesman devotes no more than a 
single chapter in each of his two books to the elaboration of his conceptual 
categories as such. His admirers, impressed and even dazzled by the acute¬ 
ness and originality of his insights into American life, have understandably 
tended to ignore the general theory of the relation between character and 
society that is his starting-point. Yet insofar as his work is meant to be 
something more than vivid social history, it is essential that his typologies 
of men, societies, and historical epochs be subjected to critical examination 
independently of the way in which he applies them to contemporary 
America. 4 


/ 

Riesman’s typology of character is phrased in terms of what he calls 
the “modes of conformity.” 5 Riesman does not offer any explicit definition 
of “mode of conformity,” but it becomes clear from his discussion that he 
is referring to the way each society succeeds in producing individuals who 
follow its norms. The dominant character type of a society represents an 
adaptive response to the typical demands that society makes of its mem¬ 
bers: the institutions, the rate and level of economic development, and 
the demographic balance of a society “call for,” as it were, a particular 
character type that serves to sustain them. This conception of character 
is derived by Riesman from Erich Fromm, who, in a passage quoted by 

3. Paul Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens with a field report by David Riesman, The 
Academic Mind (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958). 

4. The distinction and frequent tension between Riesman, the generalizing sociologist, 
and Riesman, the informal social historian and gadfly critic of contemporary culture, is 
developed more fully by Dennis H. Wrong, “Riesman and the Age of Sociology,” Com¬ 
mentary, 19 (April, 1956), 331-338. 

5. The Lonely Crowd, p. 6. 
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the former, 6 has written: “In order that any society may function well, 
its members must acquire the kind of character which makes them want 
to r act in the way they have to act as members of the society or of a special 
class within it.” In some other respects, however, Riesman’s conception 
of character is Freudian rather than neo-Freudian: character is defined 
by superego mechanisms and, as in Freud’s Civilization and Its Discon¬ 
tents , the socialized individual is defined by what is forbidden him rather 
than by what society stimulates him to do. 7 Thus in spite of Riesman’s 
generally sanguine attitude toward modern America, implicit in his typology 
is a view of society as the enemy both of individuality and of basic-drive 
gratification, a view that contrasts sharply with the at least potentially 
benign role assigned it by neo-Freudian thinkers like Fromm and Horney. 

The three types of character that Riesman delineates are the tradition- 
directed, the inner-directed, and the other-directed. The tradition-directed 
man has virtually no consciousness of self. Such a person has little oppor¬ 
tunity to become differentiated from the society to which he belongs and, 
therefore, “social character comes as close as ever it does to looking like 
the matrix of the social forms themselves.” 8 His psyche is a kind of no¬ 
man’s land, without any firm positions of its own, so that what a tradition- 
directed man wants and the way he acts are determined completely by 
the total social milieu. The goals of such a person are fixed, probably 
because his society changes little, if at all, from one generation to the 
next, and the individual is almost completely absorbed in it. The deviant 
who, in our type of society, might become an innovator or a rebel be¬ 
comes instead the shaman or sorcerer, with the institutionalized right to 
deviancy but no opportunity to exert his will to change on the society 
itself. If the right to deviate is not granted, a feeling of shame results. 

The label “inner-directed” is chosen for the second character type 
because in the society in which this type lives, according to Riesman, 
“the source of direction for the individual is inner in the sense that it 
is implanted early in life by the elders and directed toward generalized 
but nonetheless inescapably destined goals.” 9 The inner-directed man has 
a “strong sense of self’—of desires, aspirations, and goals, which he wants 
to fulfill and which he believes it is his duty to fulfill. Social norms are 
entrenched in him to such a degree that they are no longer thought of 
as belonging to the society but are considered his own private and 

6. Ibid., p. 5. 

7. Margaret Mead, in her review of The Lonely Crowd, makes a similar comment. 
She writes: “His view of culture is essentially a negative one in which the function of 
character formation is to establish conformity. . . . Significantly he discusses only nega¬ 
tive sanctions—shame but not pride, guilt but not the sense of initiative, anxiety but not 
identity.” Margaret Mead, review of The Lonely Crowd, in American Journal of Sociology, 
56 (March, 1951), 496-497. 

8. The Lonely Crowd, p. 13. 

9. Ibid., p. 15. 
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personal goals. The scope for alternative courses of action is wide and 
the man who fails to achieve his goals or who violates the rules of be¬ 
havior is racked with guilt. 

Riesman speaks of the other-directed character in the following way: 

What is common to all other-directeds is that their contemporaries are the 
source of direction for the individual—either those known to him or those 
with whom he is indirectly acquainted, through friends and through the mass 
media. This source is, of course, internalized in the sense that dependence 
on it for guidance in life is implanted early. The goals toward which the other- 
directed person strives shift with that guidance: it is only the process of striv¬ 
ing itself and the process of paying close attention to the signals from others 
that remain unaltered throughout life . 10 

In other words, unlike the tradition-directed character, this person has a 
sense of his individual selfhood, although this sense may be obscured by 
his anxiety to succeed in a time when “success” is defined exclusively as 
recognition by others and can no longer be equated with achievement of 
the relatively clear-cut goals pursued by inner-directed man. Noting the 
dependence of the individual on the group in Riesman’s conception of 
the other-directed character, some readers have understood him to imply 
that our society is returning to a character type similar to tradition- 
directed man. But surely Riesman does not intend this view. Indeed, the 
very fact that the other-directed man can experience anxiety and is not 
limited to a sense of shame is a sign of how much an individual he is 
and how firmly the desire to succeed and to receive approval has been 
internalized. With regard to the opportunity for choice, the other-directed 
man suffers, one might say, from an excess of opportunity so great that 
he has no cues telling him what he really wants. Therefore, he must 
depend for his choice of goals on what those around him seem to value 
most highly. 

Riesman does not specify as clearly as one might desire the various 
attributes on which his typology is based. Yet, although additional attributes 
appear to follow from the way in which he uses his typological labels, 
there are five that can be readily inferred from his several attempts at 
formal definition. One of them is locus of goals. Are the norms that govern 
individual action internalized in the personality, and thus capable of exert¬ 
ing a strong pull on behavior? This seems to be what Riesman has in mind 
by the phrase “inner-direction.” Or do the goals that the members of a 
society pursue exist apart from the self, with the locus in what sociologists 
call the cultural system, in which case the individual psyche can be likened 
to a no-man’s land whose landscape changes in response to the course of 
social battle. Other-directed and tradition-directed characters, Riesman 


10 . Ibid., p. 22 . 
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seems to be saying, operate in this way. It should be noted that goals 
are always part of the cultural system but Riesman is concerned, as anyone 
dealing with culture and personality must be, with the relation of the 
individual to the system. 

Selfhood is a second attribute implicit in his typology of character. 
It takes two forms, the collective self and the individualized self. Like many 
sociologists and anthropologists before him, Riesman is struck by the 
fundamental difference between the nature of the individual in primitive 
and peasant societies, on the one hand, and in more developed civilizations, 
on the other. In the savage kind of society, as Durkheim pointed out in 
his Division of Labor in Society, psychological individuals—that is, persons 
aware of a self that is independent of the demands of the group—do not 
seem to exist. Instead, the individual is completely describable in terms 
of the groups of which he is a member, or, as Riesman puts it, life goals 
that are his in terms of conscious choice appear to shape his destiny only 
to a very limited extent.” 11 The relationship of the individual to the group 
in modern society stands in sharp contrast to this phenomenon. The kinds 
of human beings with whom we are acquainted, Riesman is saying, are 
people keenly aware of the distinctiveness of their goals. 

A third attribute in Riesman’s typology of character is goal stability . 
It has two aspects, too: fluid goals and permanent goals. This is the 
attribute involved in the distinction Riesman draws between the “inflexible 
determination [of the inner-directed man] to achieve any of the possible 
goals which an expanding society seemed to suggest,” 12 and the tendency 
of the other-directed character type, who “obeys a fluctuating series of 
short-run goals picked up ... by radar.” 13 The former type is represented 
by those individuals who have such intense convictions about the propriety 
of what they want to do, or wish to become, that they can afford psycho¬ 
logically to ignore the wishes of their peers. The other-directed men believe 
that only the opposite behavior is appropriate, namely, to be able con¬ 
tinually to shift aspirations and goals so that individual norms will be 
brought into accord with the changing demands of the groups to which 
they belong. 

Riesman does not discuss the question of where the tradition-directed 
character ranks in terms of goal stability. The reason for this omission 
can probably be explained in the following way: Riesman regards the 
society in which tradition-direction develops as one in which the prescribed 
goals seldom change, or, when they do, change slowly. According to the 
social psychological theory inherent in Riesman’s approach to character, 


11. Ibid,, p. 12. 

12. Faces in the Crowd, p. 6. 

13. Ibid., p. 6. 
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the goals of an individual are all obtained from the group to which he 
belongs. But if the group’s norms rarely change, how is the individual to 
find new goals? The individual who does not acquire new goals is, by 
definition, not a person who experiences “fluidity in the choice of goals.” 
In other words, Riesman does not find it necessary to discuss the tradition- 
directed character independently in terms of goal stability because the 
attributes of the tradition-directed character can, in his view, be deduced 
from a description of the society in which this type arises. 

Emotional response to failure is the name we choose to give to a fourth 
attribute of the typology. Riesman’s concern with this attribute grows out 
of his definition of character in terms of the mode of conformity. If the 
essence of character, for him, lies in the way men are taught, or are forced, 
to pursue the goals set up by the group, then it is natural that he would 
be interested in the way in which people respond to their failure to achieve 
their goals, or to conform to social norms. Do they respond by feeling 
disgraced? Are they then led to exclude themselves from the group, either 
by violent means or by self-ostracism, in the manner of Malinowski’s 
Trobriander who, having violated the rules of clan exogamy, then killed 
himself by leaping from the island’s highest palm tree? 14 Riesman calls 
this response shame and says it is the typical response of the tradition- 
directed man. Or does the man who has failed or sinned simply acquire 
a burden of guilt, though he may repress it and continue to function nor¬ 
mally within the group, except for an occasional hysterical symptom such 
as one finds among the earliest of Freud’s patients? This, Riesman says, 
is the response of the inner-directed character. Other-directed men who 
fail to succeed develop a diffuse anxiety. They are members of the group 
in the sense that they share its locale, but they divorce themselves from 
it either by an inability to function or by becoming overwrought in a 
desperate attempt to gain the approval of their peers. These are the patients 
who populate the psychoanalysts’ couches today. 

The last attribute to which we want to call attention is agencies respon¬ 
sible for socialization. It is the attribute Riesman has in mind when, writing 
of the tradition-directed character, he says its conformity is mainly deter¬ 
mined by “power relations among the various age and sex groups, the 
clans, castes, professions and so forth.” 16 Riesman is pointing to the same 
attribute when he says that the source of direction for the inner-directed 
man is “inner in the sense that it is implanted early in life by the elders”; 16 
and again later on in The Lonely Crowd, when he writes that “what is 

14. Bronislaw Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society (London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1926), pp. 77-79. 

15. The Lonely Crowd, p. 11. 

16. Ibid., p. 15. 
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common to all other-directeds is that their contemporaries are the source 
of direction . . .” 17 

Riesman asserts in these passages that societies differ with respect 
to the groups they hold primarily responsible for rearing and educating 
the child. The socialization of the inner-directed character is mainly in 
the hands of the nuclear family, whereas for the tradition-directed and 
other-directed types the important agencies are certain kinds of larger 
groups, more clearly representative of the society as a whole, including 
the clan, castes, professional groups, work groups, play groups, the mass 
media, and voluntary associations. It is the similarity between the tradition 
and other-directed character with respect to this attribute that perhaps 
explains why some readers of The Lonely Crowd interpret Riesman to 
mean that American culture is returning to a type of social org ani zation 
and character found in “primitive” societies. 

II 

How well does Riesman meet our first and third criteria for a scientif¬ 
ically adequate study of culture and personality? We have examined his 
adequacy from the standpoint of these two criteria together because 
failure to satisfy the third—that psychological and sociocultural facts 
should be kept distinct—implies failure to satisfy the first: that character 
types should be defined with sufficient specificity so that they can be 
unambiguously identified. Failure to meet the third criterion also, of course, 
has implications for the second on our original list—that types of social 
order should be identified unambiguously—but, as we have previously 
indicated, we are not concerned with this problem in the present paper. 

Riesman essentially conceives of character in psychoanalytic terms. In 
the opening pages of The Lonely Crowd he explicitly differentiates “char¬ 
acter” from “personality,” regarding the former as including only the 
more permanent, and thus presumably “deeper,” aspects of personality. 18 
Character is something that every human being possesses; it is not simply 
an ideal embodiment of the most cherished values of the group, as popular 
usage implies when it is said admiringly of one man that he “has character” 
and scornfully of another that he is weak and “lacking in character.” 
Character in the psychoanalytic view includes, if indeed it does not virtually 
consist of, unconscious motives and attitudes that are regarded as the 
most deeply rooted and permanent part of individual personality. An 
adequate description of a character type in these terms must include not 
only a syndrome of interrelated psychological traits but also an etiology 

17. Ibid., p. 22. 

18. 7Rp.2. 
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of these traits. Character, therefore, must be studied genetically, closest 
attention being given to childhood experience. All of these desiderata are, 
of course, psychoanalytic commonplaces. Of the many typologies of char¬ 
acter developed by psychoanalysts, the “anal” character (the issue of its 
empirical validity aside) probably most fully satisfies these broad require¬ 
ments of psychoanalytic characterology. 

Riesman is concerned not with individual character types but with 
what, again following Fromm, he calls “social character 5 ’: those character 
traits that are shared by a group of people living in the same society and 
exposed to a generally similar socialization process. Like other writers on 
culture and personality, he seeks to explain group similarities rather than 
individual differences. Yet the concept of social character, and the equiva¬ 
lent concepts of national character or basic personality structure developed 
by other writers, create a host of methodological and theoretical difficulties 
that do not arise in connection with efforts to identify individual character 
types from clinical observation of individual persons. Since our chief con¬ 
cern in the present paper is with Riesman’s particular typology of character, 
we shall touch only briefly on some of these general difficulties. 

Inkeles and Levinson point out that “social character” as Fromm and 
Riesman define it refers not to the character type that is statistically most 
frequent in the population but to the type that appears to be required by 
the social order. 19 Clearly, these may vary independently: there is no 
guarantee that society will get the character types it “needs.” It may stagger 
along subjecting some or most of its members to almost intolerable psycho¬ 
logical burdens—something that appears to have happened not infrequently 
in the modern era, when the pace of social change has been so rapid. 
Thus modal character, or the character type that is actually most numerous 
in the population, is not necessarily identical with the character type best 
adapted to contemporary social demands. 

If social or national character is equated with modal character, as 
Inkeles and Levinson suggest it should be, psychological typologies must 
be derived from direct investigation of the inner lives of individuals. Since 
it is impossible to subject an entire population or even a statistically ade¬ 
quate sample of it to psychoanalysis for the purpose of discovering modal 
character, projective tests, diagnostic survey questions, and other less 
formal techniques of observation inevitably must suffice. Yet, if emphasis 
is placed on the psychological analysis of individual persons rather than 
of collective beliefs, customs, and rituals, the problem of keeping distinct 
the levels of psychological and sociocultural fact is greatly simplified. 
Viewed in these terms, social character is not a segment, peripheral or 
central, of differing individual character structures that has in some manner 


19. Inkeles and Levinson, op. cit., p. 980. 
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been superimposed upon them and coexists with characterological diver¬ 
sities stemming from “accidents” of personal biography; defined modally, 
it refers merely to that character type that happens to be most prevalent 
in the population of a given society. Thus social character can be clearly 
identified as a psychological reality, distinct both from its manifold expres¬ 
sions and from the sociocultural forces that have shaped it, by substantially 
the same procedures conventionally used to identify individual character 
types. 

In all societies men and women face common psychological problems 
arising out of similarities in the biological endowment of the species and 
the functional prerequisites of social org aniz ation. These common prob¬ 
lems, handled in different ways by different societies, are the charactero¬ 
logical variables with which writers on culture and personality concern 
themselves. To be of greatest value for comparative purposes, character 
typologies should include full reference to all of these variables. It would 
be dangerous to recommend a presumptively exhaustive listing of them 
—in contemporary sociology, taxonomy too often serves as a substitute 
for thought rather than an aid to it—and in any case it would be premature 
to attempt to do so at so early a stage in the development of national 
character analysis. Abram Kardiner’s chapter on “Basic Orientations” in 
The Individual and His Society is worth mentioning as a particularly 
valuable effort to specify, in the author’s words, “what features of culture 
are psychologically relevant.” 20 Inkeles and Levinson mention five “stand¬ 
ard analytic issues,” which they regard as “strategic” for sound compara¬ 
tive studies of modal personality: relation to authority, conception of self, 
bases for maintaining inner equilibrium, major forms of anxiety, and 
primary dilemmas or conflicts and ways of dealing with them. 21 These 
categories appear excessively formal and abstract when simply listed in 
this fashion, and one notes certain obvious omissions—ways of handling 
sexuality, for example—but the authors, while emphasizing the tentative 
nature of their list, correctly assert the necessity of such a scheme if the 
field of national character analysis is to become more than a random 
collection of suggestive insights and obiter dicta based on the uncritical 
extension to whole societies of clinical psychological theories. 

Riesman’s typology of character is implicitly based, as we have seen, 
on five attributes: locus of goals, selfhood, goal stability, response to 
failure, and agencies responsible for socialization. The last-named trait 
is clearly not a psychological attribute at all, since it refers to a property 
of society rather than of individual character. This fact provides initial 
confirmation of our contention that Riesman fails to keep the psychological 

20. Abram Kardiner, The Individual and His Society (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939), pp. 13-77. 

21. Inkeles and Levinson, op. cit., pp. 989-993. 
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and sociocultural levels distinct in his analysis. After excluding agencies 
responsible for socialization, only four attributes remain as bases for the 
typology. These four are certainly acceptable. One of them—selfhood— 
corresponds to one of Inkeles and Levinson’s five categories mentioned 
above, and at least one more—response to failure—can probably be 
equated with another of the Inkeles-Levinson categories. 

Yet Riesman’s attributes are, as we have previously noted, for the 
most part entirely implicit and have to be inferred from the way in which 
he uses his typological concepts. No reason is given as to why these attri¬ 
butes rather than others have been selected and stressed. Moreover, the 
test of any set of categories or analytical schema is how systematically 
and intensively it is used to explore and interpret particular empirical cases. 
It cannot be said that Riesman adheres very rigorously to the schema 
that we have inferred to be the basis of his typology in his concrete dis¬ 
cussions of cultural and psychological trends in American society. The 
actual psychological content of his three types remains very thin by com¬ 
parison with the classical character types described in psychoanalytic 
literature, or even with the social character types delineated by other writers 
on culture and personality, the “authoritarian personality,” for instance. 

This thinness is most evident in connection with the tradition-directed 
type. This type presumably characterizes all of those nonliterate peoples 
whose quite divergent character structures have been described by Margaret 
Mead, Ruth Benedict, Cora Du Bois, Jules Henry and other anthropological 
students of culture and personality. Not surprisingly, cultural anthropolo¬ 
gists, professionally sensitized to the differences rather than the similarities 
among nonliterate peoples, have been rather cool in their appraisals of 
Riesman’s work. There are undoubtedly some general psychological traits 
shared by all nonliterate and peasant peoples, but Riesman’s notion of 
tradition-direction clearly is closer to being an attribute of social structure 
than of character structure. Its kinship with Weber’s “traditionalism,” 
Durkheim’s “mechanical solidarity,” and Redfield’s “folk society” is noted 
by Riesman himself. 

The inner-directed type is a different case. It is readily equated with 
Weber’s “Protestant ethic,” which has been given a characterological 
dimension by Fromm in Escape from Freedom. 

But the problem of whether Riesman’s labels describe genuine charac¬ 
ter types arises most acutely in connection with the other-directed type, 
his most striking and original creation. This type is described in much 
greater detail than the others: in the course of his two books Riesman 
manages to fill in many of the psychological categories required for a 
complete characterological picture. Yet a good deal remains unanswered. 
We are given some idea of what the type is; the ways in which it manifests 
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itself in social behavior and the agencies of socialization that shape it are 
fully described; but a developmental account showing us just how these 
agencies shape it is lacking. We are not, for instance, told how the other- 
directed child experiences oedipal conflict in an age that has undermined 
parental authority. Riesman fails to look at character genetically in a 
systematic way. 

In effect, it seems to us that Riesman’s typology is not really a typology 
of character at all. To begin with, he does not define social character in 
modal terms. And he spends much more time describing the various 
expressions of character than in specifying its inner structure and content. 
As Inkeles and Levinson observe: 

Riesman is more concerned with describing the presumed manifestations of 
the three forms of “directedness” in various institutional spheres than with 
formulating the primary personality variables comprising each constellation. 
In short, although we are given numerous psychologically acute observations 
about American social behavior, we do not have an adequate analysis of the 
personality structures that in part determine this behavior . 22 

It becomes difficult to say just what the inner- or other-directed character 
is apart from the various ideologies, maxims, consumption patterns, and 
tastes through which it reveals itself. 

Riesman has not attempted to explore directly the inner lives and 
unconscious strivings of individuals but has inferred his character types 
from diverse cultural materials and from the demands made on individuals 
by various social structures. The logical error this procedure involves has 
been analyzed by Reinhard Bendix: “Certain symbols of a culture . . . 
are the basis on which the character structure of particular groups ... is 
inferred, and this inference is then used to show why the symbols had 
such wide appeal. 23 The error is essentially one of reasoning by analogy: 
certain cultural patterns are treated as if they were expressions of a shared 
character structure “because it is logically possible to specify an analogous 
psychological syndrome” 24 for these patterns. 

The fallacy of writing about cultures or societies as if they were 
individuals writ large is an old story to social scientists, as the reception 
over a decade ago of the unfortunate Dr. Brickner’s book about Germany’s 
“paranoid culture” attests. In fact the very concepts of social character 
(Fromm) and basic personality structure (Kardiner and Linton) originated 
in an effort to avoid the crudities of earlier psychoanalytically oriented 
writers, including Freud himself, who were prone to explain revolutions 
as “revolts against the national father-image” and wars as “outlets for 


22. Ibid., 988. 

23. Reinhard Bendix, “Compliant Behavior and Individual Personality,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 58 (November, 1952), 297. 

24. Ibid., p. 296. (Italics in source.) 
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repressed aggression.” Yet the newer attempts to relate character and 
society have usually ended up with either a monistic approach that makes 
child-rearing disciplines the first cause of both, the error of the so-called 
“diaperologists,” or, starting at the sociocultural level, they have made it 
appear that “a person’s participation in a culture by itself reveals his 
character structure,” 25 the error of Fromm and Riesman. 

Riesman’s readers have, in fact, implicitly understood his types to be 
sociocultural rather than truly characterological in nature. Riesman him¬ 
self, especially in Faces in the Crowd , 26 writes of inner- and other-directed 
societies as well as of inner- and other-directed individuals , yet he has 
never been criticized for doing so, as he unquestionably would have been 
had he used unmistakably psychological labels like “paranoid” or “anal- 
retentive” in a similar manner. An attractive but sometimes irritating 
trait of Riesman’s is to disarm criticism by conceding objections that may 
be made to his argument without seeming to be fully aware of their cogency. 
He writes, for example, in an article published after his two books on 
American character: 

When, however, we start talking about the character types I have labeled inner- 
directed and other-directed ... it is arguable that we are talking somewhat 
less about character than about culture—that is, about two somewhat contrast¬ 
ing, somewhat overlapping patterns of value, possession, belief, and so on, 
which can be differentiated in America—patterns of culture which, as I have 
earlier implied, are not necessarily “carried” by equally differentiated char¬ 
acter types . 27 

That this is indeed “arguable” is precisely what we are maintaining. 

An effort to reconstruct from Riesman’s published writings the intel¬ 
lectual process by which he arrived at the concept of “other-direction” 
strongly suggests that it had its origin neither in systematic reflections 
about American character in general nor in the interpretation of the 
interviews with his sample of individual Americans. One of his first pub¬ 
lished articles after he left the teaching and practice of law to join the 
social science faculty of the University of Chicago was “The Ethics of 
We Happy Few,” which appeared in 1947 in the now defunct University 
Observer. The article is an eloquent and penetrating analysis of the self- 
hatred of those intellectuals who believe that their commitment to liberal 
or radical political values obliges them to immolate themselves before the 
“common man,” repudiating their own cultivated minority tastes in the 
interests of democratic participation in a larger collective experience. In 
opposition to this attitude of self-abasement, which Riesman finds epito- 

25. Ibid., p.297. 

26. Riesman explicitly says that his typology is a dual one, in Faces in the Crowd, p. 4. 

27. David Riesman, “Psychological Types and National Character,” American Quar¬ 
terly , 5 (Winter, 1953), 339. 
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mized in a number of novels by writers on the political left, he urges 
intellectuals to develop the pride to stand alone, to cultivate what he calls, 
in a felicitous phrase, “the nerve of failure,” and to insist upon the dignity 
of their calling. Are not the two attitudes here contrasted the progenitors 
of what Riesman later called “other-direction” and “inner-direction”? It 
is worth remembering that The Lonely Crowd is easily read as an attack 
on other-direction in the name of inner-direction, an implicit evaluation 
of the two types that is advanced quite explicitly in the earlier articles. 
It is only in the later chapters of The Lonely Crowd, where Riesman 
introduced the notion of “autonomy,” and, even more markedly, in Faces 
in the Crowd, that Riesman begins to cover his tracks and insist that 
other-direction too has its merits and inner-direction its limitations. 

But there is direct evidence of the link between “The Ethics of We 
Happy Few” and the character typology. In the introduction to Individual¬ 
ism Reconsidered, the collection of his articles published in 1954, which 
includes “The Ethics of We Happy Few,” Riesman writes: “the self- 
abasement of avant-garde intellectuals that I criticize in ‘We Happy Few 7 
struck me a few years ago as a minority reaction, not yet influential in 
American culture at large.” 28 Clearly his later conviction that the outlook 
he has described had come to characterize the majority led Riesman to 
create the concept of the other-directed character. Yet in “The Ethics of 
We Happy Few” it is obvious that Riesman, in spite of his casual use of 
psychoanalytic insights, was essentially not talking about character at all 
but about the thoroughly self-conscious ideas or ideologies of highly so¬ 
phisticated intellectuals. And of all possible patterns of thinking, feeling, 
and acting, there would seem to be least justification for attributing deep 
characterological roots to ideas that happen to be fashionable at a given 
historical moment among literary ideologues. 

In “The Ethics of We Happy Few” Riesman was concerned with the 
explicitly political overtones of the phenomenon he was identifying. After 
having gained a close and firsthand knowledge of the contemporary social 
sciences in the course of his early years at the University of Chicago, he 
undoubtedly became sensitized to the hidden ideological orientations of 
much of the thinking that was prevalent in the social sciences in the 
nineteen-thirties and early forties. Thus the viewpoint he labels “group- 
ism”—the tendency to slide imperceptibly from scientific recognition of 
the overwhelming influence of the group on human conduct, the central 
fact of sociology, to implicit approval and even advocacy of the sub¬ 
mergence of individuality in collective living—underlies much sociological 
writing on social problems and represents a less overtly political version 
of what Riesman was attacking in his early article. Moreover, just as 

28. David Riesman, Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954), p. 15. 
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political liberals were prone to think of themselves as an isolated power¬ 
less minority long after their ideas had become influential on a national 
scale in the New Deal era, so social scientists have persisted in seeing 
themselves as a beleaguered elite of rationalists, even when, as Riesman, 
William H. Whyte, C. Wright Mills, and other writers have recently shown, 
their theories and techniques have been widely adopted and applied by 
educators, businessmen, and other bureaucratic powers-that-be. 

Riesman, in other words, seems to have started out criticizing certain 
ideas, held by literary intellectuals, of which he disapproved. He dis¬ 
covered that, in a somewhat different guise, they were prevalent among 
social scientists also and that social science had influenced large areas of 
American culture. What began as a debate between intellectuals then 
became an “objective” sociological examination of a contemporary phe¬ 
nomenon, and what had first attracted his attention as an ideology was 
converted by him into a character type and given psychoanalytic but¬ 
tressing. But although people with a particular character structure may 
have special affinities for certain ideologies, as the authors of The Au¬ 
thoritarian Personality have tried to demonstrate, character and ideology 
are manifestly not the same thing. An ideology, particularly an ideology 
held by professional intellectuals, is far too salient and self-conscious a 
mental phenomenon even to be identified with an “ethos,” the common 
thread of valuations and emotions expressed in a variety of shared be¬ 
liefs, norms, and customs, let alone with a character structure. At times, 
then, Riesman may not even be describing, as we suggest below, a group 
ethos when he talks about “other-direction” but merely an ideology that 
has recently diffused in diluted form from political liberals and profes¬ 
sional social scientists to a somewhat wider segment of the American 
middle class. 

Riesman’s failure to develop a true characterology represents more 
than a methodological deficiency; it way well account for the strange con¬ 
fusions involved in his explanations of the sources of other-direction. 
Some of the consequences of his lack of a systematic genetic approach 
to character here become most apparent. In his definition of the other- 
directed character Riesman, as we have seen, suggests that it results 
from a unique kind of socialization experience that endows the individual 
with a special sensitivity to his peers. Does he mean that the junior 
executives, the fixers, the inside-dopesters, and the professional men on 
the make were subjected to the same kind of child-rearing we find prac¬ 
ticed in upper middle-class suburbs today? This is patently not the case. 
Most of the successful men who are today between the ages of thirty and 
fifty were brought up by parents whose ideals of family discipline were 
inner-directed. And if they were sons of immigrants who journeyed here 
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from the peasant societies of Eastern and Southern Europe, perhaps they 
grew up in a tradition-directed milieu. Even the adolescent boys at the 
San Guarino School, whose life-histories make up the bulk of the other- 
directed interviews in Faces in the Crowd, all came from family settings 
that were not other-directed. Indeed, the fact that they were Jews, all 
from small middle-class f amil ies, would suggest that they were victims 
of “personality absorption,” to use Arnold Green’s phrase . 29 This kind 
of socialization, in which the child is taught sensitivity to others by first 
being taught how to be sensitive to the demands of his parents, especially 
to his mother, is at the opposite end of the child-care continuum from 
the free, open, and permissive techniques advocated by Dr. Spock. 

If it is true that die other-directed adults of today are not the product 
of other-directed child-rearing experiences, Riesman’s theory of the sources 
of adult character is called into question. Or else this fact provides 
further corroboration that what he calls character types are really con¬ 
trasting value-systems rather than character structures in the psycho¬ 
analytic sense. It is interesting to note that William H. Whyte, whose 
book The Organization Man has been greatly influenced by Riesman’s 
work, refers to different types of ethic—the Protestant and the Social— 
rather than to different character types . 30 

Must we conclude, then, that Riesman’s work has little value and 
does more to confuse than enlighten? By no means—the very psycholog¬ 
ical inadequacy of his types partly results from their cultural richness 
and suggestiveness, which greatly exceed that of earlier efforts to define 
American character in more conventional psychoanalytic terms. His types 
are essentially “ethological” rather than characterological constructions. 
Character analysis is not the only possible approach to the problem of 
the relation between individual personality and culture or society. As 
Inkeles has suggested, levels of personality can be distinguished ranging 
from “idea systems imbedded in attitudes, values and sentiments ” 31 to 
the “depth level” that constitutes what psychoanalysts mean by “charac¬ 
ter.” The relationship between the more “superficial” levels and the 
deeper, more permanent core of personality may vary widely within 
culturally homogeneous groups. Bendix is probably right in arguing that 
there can be no such thing as a uniform national character in complex 
urban civilizations and that any effort to identify one will inevitably 

29. Arnold Green, “The Middle-Class Male Child and Neurosis,” reprinted in Logan 
Wilson and William Kolb (eds.), Sociological Analysis (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1949), pp. 236-247. 

30. William H. Whyte, The Organization Man (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956). 

31. Alex Inkeles, “Some Sociological Observations on Culture and Personality Studies,” 
in Kluckhohn and Murray, op. cit ., pp. 583-584. 
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strike the psychiatrist, accustomed to clinical observation of individuals, 
as superficial. 32 

Yet psychological analyses of folkways, collective rituals, and popular 
ideologies frequently add much to our understanding. It is perfectly legit¬ 
imate to identify thought-patterns and mental mechanisms discerned in 
movies or political propaganda with those observed in the clinic or on 
the analyst’s couch, provided that the assumption is not made that the 
people exposed to these mass communications, or even the people who 
create them, share an identical character structure. Much of Riesman’s 
work consists of illuminating psychocultural analyses of this sort, but he 
is in error when he suggests that his typology reaches the deeper levels 
of motivation. In the article to which we have previously referred, he 
again appears to recognize the distinctions we have been trying to estab¬ 
lish. He writes of his typology: “I was dealing with something lying 
between psychoanalytic characterologies which are based on sexual orien¬ 
tation—Freud’s oral, anal, and genital types, attitudes presumably found 
among all groups—on the one hand, and Max Weber’s kind of ideological 
construction on the other.” 33 


Ill 

Let us now examine Riesman’s typology in light of our fourth criterion 
for an adequate science of culture and personality: does the typology 
exhaust the combination of attributes that are logically implicit in it? To 
analyze the logic of a typology often enables us to determine its ade¬ 
quacy in the sense of whether it encompasses a sufficient range of types. 
This question is particularly relevant in the case of Riesman’s typology, 
since his claim is no less than that the full range of variation in character 
throughout the course of human history, from the primitive band to 
modern civilization, is included within these three types. 

The best way to analyze the exhaustiveness of a typology is in terms 
of a property-space. A property-space—the concept was first formulated 
for sociologists by Lazarsfeld—is a schematic device for representing 
pictorially what in set theory are called the cross-partitions of a universal 
set. 34 In a property space, it is always assumed that the categories into 


32. Bendix, op. cit, pp. 300-303, 293-295. 

33. Riesman, “Psychological Types and National Character,” loc. cit., p. 340. Psycho¬ 
analytic characterologies, of course, need not be based primarily on “sexual orientation” 
to differ from “ideological constructions” or “ethos” concepts. 

34. The concept of “property-space” is discussed by Allen Barton in his article, “The 
Concept of Property-Space in Social Research,” in Paul Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg 
(eds.), The Language of Social Research (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955), pp. 40-53. 
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which each attribute is divided exhaust the attribute and are also disjoint. 35 
That is to say, it is assumed that the attribute contains no other cate¬ 
gories than those mentioned, and that the boundaries of each category do 
not overlay. The cells of the property-space then represent the possible 
combinations or cross-partitions of these attributes. It is easy to see that 
Riesman’s typology is not exhaustive, since simply taking the three or four 
psychological attributes that we believe are legitimate attributes of char¬ 
acter and combining them into a property-space would yield either eight 
or sixteen types of character, in contrast to Riesman’s three. The problem 
is not, however, whether Riesman ignored certain combinations of attri¬ 
butes—obviously he has—but rather whether by so doing he neglected 
to consider an important historical type. 

An answer to this question can be provided by restricting ourselves 
to studying one combination of only two attributes and examining the re¬ 
sulting four-fold table or property-space. The table below shows the inter¬ 
relationship between selfhood and goal stability . As we pointed out 
earlier, the attribute "selfhood” exists in two forms, collective self and 
individualized self. The attribute "goal stability” also exists in two aspects, 
permanent goals and fluid goals. 


SELFHOOD 

Collective Self Individualized Self 


Tradition- 

directed 

Inner- 

directed 


Other- 

directed 


c 



Riesman’s inner-directed character would fall into the upper right- 
hand cell of the property-space. This is the person who has an individual¬ 
ized self, but the norms that are part of the self are fixed and unlikely 
to be altered in the course of a lifetime. The other-directed character 
belongs in the cell on the lower right. This character type also possesses 
individual self-consciousness, but the norms that form part of the self are 

35. John Kemeny, J. Laurie Snell, and Gerald Thompson, Introduction to Finite 
Mathematics (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957), Chap. 3. 
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more malleable and more likely to change their content than is the case 
with the inner-directed character. The real problem with the table is 
where to place the tradition-directed character. Does this type belong in 
the cell on the upper left or on the lower left, doesn’t he belong at all, or 
does he perhaps belong in both cells? From the description Riesman gives 
of his three types, it seems certain he would answer that the tradition- 
directed character belongs in the upper left-hand cell. In other words, 
Riesman’s typology, as he presents it, is not logically exhaustive, since one 
more type of character follows from the combination of attributes on 
which his typology is based in addition to the three he discusses, namely, 
the type represented in the “property-space” by the cell on the lower left. 

The character phenomenon corresponding to this cell is a very impor¬ 
tant type historically. It is the social character found among many mem¬ 
bers of primitive and backward societies, especially primitive and peasant 
peoples who have come into a subordinate relationship to industrialized 
cultures. Several examples from the literature of social science come to 
mind that illustrate this type: Wladek, the Polish peasant whose life- 
history fills the final volume of the great work by Thomas and Znaniecki; 
the lower-class men and women with maimed personalities, described in 
Kardiner and Ovesey’s psychoanalytic study of Negroes who live in the 
North; and the Merina tennis coach whose behavior epitomizes Mannoni’s 
reflections on the psychology of colonization. 36 

None of these people resemble Riesman’s three types. The Negroes, 
for instance, lack the kind of individual self that is a condition for both 
inner-direction and other-direction. According to Kardiner and Ovesey, 
this lack of self is the major symptom of their having been “marked by 
oppression.” There are several signs of it: the Negroes have great diffi¬ 
culty in pursuing goals, of sacrificing current pleasures for future rewards, 
of sustaining any warm relationships based on either love or friend¬ 
ship. The two psychonalysts trace these ego deficiencies to the absence 
of a well-developed capacity for idealization, which, in turn, is ac¬ 
counted for by unstable family life among Negroes. Although Wladek 
has an unusual amount of self-consciousness for a person with his 
peasant tradition-dominated background, he nevertheless seemed to be 
unable to form any personal ideals to carry him through life. Thus he 
cannot be classified as inner-directed, and he is disqualified as an other- 
directed type because of the great difficulty he has in relating himself to 
his equals. He does not seem to want their approval; for instance, in the 
period before he migrates to America, he demonstrates several times that 

36. William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927), II, Part IV; Abram Kardiner and Lionel 
Ovesey, The Mark of Oppression (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1950), espe¬ 
cially Part II; O. Mannoni, Prospero and Caliban (London: Methuen, 1956). 
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he is positively indifferent to the hostile attitudes of his fellow journeymen. 
Mannoni’s tennis coach comes closest to one of Riesman’s types. In his 
very lack of individuality, he resembles the tradition-directed man, except 
for the important fact that his goals are flexible. He seems not to care 
very much about what is expected of him, just so long as the person who 
is making demands guarantees him the security of a dependent relation¬ 
ship. 

Indeed, it would seem that all of these people—Wladek, the Kardiner- 
Ovesey Negroes, and the Merina tennis coach—are happiest in a situation 
of dependency. When they are forced to leave their masters, they become 
plagued with neurotic doubts and attacks of extreme anxiety, as the lurid 
dreams of Kardiner and Ovesey’s Negroes reveal. Especially among the 
most primitive peoples, almost any gesture of generosity is interpreted as 
an opportunity to restore the dependent relationship. Mannoni’s tennis 
coach assumed that he and the author were bound inextricably in a 
master-servant relationship because of a single event: when the coach 
fell ill with malaria, Mannoni brought him some quinine. At their next 
meeting on the tennis court, after the native had recovered, he asked 
Mannoni for his shoes, then for his cigarette paper, but Mannoni indicated 
firmly that he wanted these requests to stop. Had he acted less resolutely 
and quickly, Mannoni tells us, the Merina would have prolonged the re¬ 
lationship interminably, and then felt totally abandoned and hostile and 
angry toward him once it had come to an end. 37 

The notion of dependency is probably the key to understanding the 
characterology of the unoccupied cell. People who have only collective 
selfhood and have not advanced to the stage of individual self-conscious¬ 
ness can cling to others and be flexible in their goals at the same time 
because they see their rulers always as “givers” and themselves as “re¬ 
ceivers.” Changing goals do not threaten them because they regard all 
goals as somehow existing outside themselves; they willingly follow the 
ways of the more powerful. The state of dependency does not give these 
“authority-directed” characters a feeling of inferiority for the reason that 
they do not conceive of themselves as independent beings. Inferiority, like 
gratitude, is a sentiment possible only between people who are aware of 
their individuality and are also equals. Erich Fromm has wisely pointed 
out that this character type is not restricted to backward peoples. A 
phenomenon resembling it is found also in our society. Fromm calls it 
the receptive orientation: 

In the receptive orientation a person feels “the source of all good” to be outside, 
and he believes that the only way to get what he wants—be it something 
material, be it affection, love, knowledge, pleasure—is to receive it from that 


37. Mannoni, op. cit ., pp. 42-44. 
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outside source. . . . [People of this sort] show a particular kind of loyalty, 
at the bottom of which is the gratitude for the hand that feeds them and the 
fear of ever losing it. Since they need many hands to feel secure, they have 
to be loyal to numerous people. ... By and large the outlook of people of 
this receptive orientation is optimistic and friendly; they have a certain con¬ 
fidence in life and its gifts, but they become anxious and distraught when 
their “source of supply” is threatened. They often have a genuine warmth and 
a wish to help others, but doing things for others also assumes the function 
of securing their favor . 38 

In conclusion, we wish to emphasize that it would probably be a 
mistake to regard all peasant peoples of preindustrial civilizations as in¬ 
habitants of the empty cell in Table 1. Many of them are what Riesman 
considered them, tradition-directed, a dim awareness of the distant life 
of the city communicated to them by itinerant merchants, tax collectors, 
and soldiers being all that distinguishes them from primitive peoples. 39 
As the examples we have offered indicate, the best illustrations of the 
“authority-directed” character are to be found among tribal or peasant 
peoples who have been subjected to the control of culturally more ad¬ 
vanced invaders and conquerors or have been forced, or have chosen, 
to migrate to areas of rapid industrialization and urbanization. 

We have tried to show that Riesman’s typology of character is not 
truly psychological in nature, that it fails to distinguish clearly between 
psychological and sociocultural facts, and that it neglects a fourth charac¬ 
ter type, logically implicit in it, which would appear to be of considerable 
empirical significance. Because these failures are traps similar to those 
into which other research and theory in this field frequently fall, we have 
thought it worth while to consider in some detail how and why Riesman’s 
typology does not meet our criteria for an adequate study of culture and 
personality. We recognize that it may seem unfair to Riesman to tax him 
for methodological and theoretical ambiguities he shares with most writers 
in this field. Yet an examination of the conceptual status of his types 
serves both to anchor his work in the main body of continuing research 
on culture and personality and to highlight errors to which other investi¬ 
gators are equally prone. Furthermore, the undeniable value and signifi¬ 
cance of the insights and observations that are so richly strewn through 
his books may be better appreciated by other social scientists if they are 
removed from the context of dubious theoretical formulations. 

38. Erich Fromm, Man for Himself (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1947), pp. 62-63. 

39. See Robert Redfield’s characterization of the “peasant society” and its relationship 
to the “isolated folk” or “primitive” society in The Primitive World and Its Transforma¬ 
tions (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1957), pp. 29-53. 
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INNER-DIRECTION, 

OTHER-DIRECTION, AND AUTONOMY: 
A STUDY OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 

ELAINE GRAHAM SOFER 


1. Introduction 

the themes of individualism, conformity, and autonomy as ex¬ 
plored by David Riesman are embedded within a theory of historical de¬ 
velopment in American society. Although his writings bear evidence of 
his sensitivity to individuals as well as to individualism, his major work 
lies across a broad social and cultural canvas. His concepts tempt the 
psychologist to adapt them to empirical studies of individuals, but face 
him with the problem of translating a set of criteria based on social and 
historical analysis into a new set that will be applicable to contemporary 
individuals and groups. 

The present study of a group of college freshmen in New York City 
makes empirical use of Riesman’s thinking by means of a questionnaire 
devised by the author, based upon Riesman’s concepts of inner- and 
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other-direction. The questionnaire is used to classify the subjects as 
“other-directed,” on the one hand, or as relatively “inner-directed” or 
“autonomous” on the other, and this distinction is subsequently related 
to other relevant aspects of behavior and personality. Although the group 
of subjects used is small and relatively homogeneous, and therefore any 
absolute divergences in character and viewpoint are telescoped into a 
far smaller range than that which concerned Riesman, it will be seen 
that even relative differences in other-direction are sufficient to highlight 
a series of related differences in behavior, personality, and perception. 

The questionnaire differs from early indices of inner- and other- 
direction, which were devised by Riesman’s co-workers, and which are 
reported in Faces in the Crowd. These were based upon the separate 
analysis of answers to two small groups of interview questions; one of 
the seemingly paradoxical results of this method was that for the group 
of Negro respondents used, it was found that the other-directed individuals 
had to be classified as inner-directed as well (although the reverse was 
not true). The present questionnaire is an attempt at a somewhat more 
extensive, workable, and reliable index of the extent to which other- 
directed values are held by a given individual, and the extent to which 
these are countered by “self” tendencies of an inner-directed or autono¬ 
mous quality. The problem of overlapping classification found by Ries¬ 
man’s co-workers is met by forcing a choice between opposing values 
—other-directed versus inner-directed or autonomous—in a series of imagi¬ 
nary dilemmas put before the individual subject in questionnaire form. 1 
Each choice of the subject is then scored as other-directed or inner- 
directed (including autonomous, in Riesman’s sense of the term) and a 
total score is given measuring the strength of his tendency to subscribe 
to other-directed values when these are put in opposition to “self” values. 

The following are two examples of the “dilemmas” that make up the 
bulk of the questionnaire items: 2 

l.The senior class at X High School is arranging a short “creative writing” 

section to be part of their year book. Several outstanding poems and short 

stories have been written during the year by a few members of the class 

1. Many of these situations are derived directly from The Lonely Crowd and Faces in 
the Crowd. All of the items are based on distinctions that Riesman makes between the 
personal and social values of the opposing character types. Professor Riesman and Mr. 
Nathan Glazer, his collaborator, read most of the items in their original form and con¬ 
tributed helpful comments on several of them. 

2. Choice of “class poem” in the second and third part of the iirst item, and the an¬ 
swer “yes” in the second, were scored as “other-directed.” In addition to items taking this 
form, most of the interview questions from which Dr. Genevieve Knupfer derived the 
character indices discussed in Faces in the Crowd were incorporated into the questionnaire 
in the form of “essay” questions; the answers were coded as pointing to other-direction, 
to inner-direction and/or autonomy, or as not falling clearly into either category. Several 
of Dr. Charles Morris’ “paths of life” (Charles Morris, Paths of Life [New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1942]), were also adapted for use as questionnaire items; scoring for these 
was based on the subjects’ ranking in order of preference. 
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who are particularly talented in writing. The class has also written a long 
poem as a class project, to which everybody in the class contributed at least 
a few lines and which was unified and smoothed out only by a special class 
committee. There is only room for the class project alone or for several of 
the best individual poems and stories, so a vote is taken as to which to 
choose. 

a) How would you predict the class vote would turn out? 

_ individual poems and stories 

_ class poem 

b) Which would you vote for? 

_ individual poems and stories 

_ class poem 

c) Suppose you had written one of the individual short stories being con¬ 
sidered for the year book, and you felt it was the best you had written 
so far. Would you vote for the class poem or for the individual poems 
and stories? 

_ individual poems and stories 

_ class poem 

2. Since the age of 13, Stewart, now a high school senior, has set his heart on 
becoming a great chemist. He daydreams about it frequently, and reads all 
he can about famous chemists and chemistry. Recently, a close friend of his 
advised him to forget about his ambitions for the future and concentrate 
more on making a success of the present. He pointed out that if Stewart 
were more sociable and really gave some time and energy to it, he could 
easily be among the real leaders of his class, in extracurricular activities 
and in general popularity. 

Do you think Stewart should follow his friend’s advice? 

__yes 

_ no 

The questionnaire choices oppose other-directed values to those that 
may be viewed as either inner-directed or autonomous; these last cate¬ 
gories have been lumped together by the writer under the ad hoc rubric 
of “self” values. Riesman himself makes no such bedfellows of inner- 
direction and autonomy; they have quite different meanings in his typol¬ 
ogy. 3 In fact, Riesman tends to view inner-direction as closer in quality 
to other-direction than it is to autonomy; he postulates that, like tradition- 
direction, both inner- and other-direction are patterns of conformity, in 
one case to the internalized parents, in the other to the generalized peer 
group. 

Despite some difficulties of interpretation, I feel that theoretically 
Riesman makes a useful distinction between the quality of conformity 
and independence found in inner-direction as opposed to autonomy. They 

3. Very typically, however, he viewed the writer’s collapsing of the two concepts, in 
the interests of constructing a workable questionnaire, as an appropriate adaptation of 
his theory to research requirements. 
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were put together in the present study, in opposition to other-directed 
values, largely for practical reasons, which are not, however, without 
theoretical implications. For one thing, it seemed virtually impossible to 
present the value-system of the nineteenth-century Protestant—perhaps 
the purest example of the historical content of inner-direction—and expect 
that it would prove congenial to even a minority of college boys in New 
York City in 1954. (This presentiment, if true, in itself constitutes some 
indirect support of Riesman’s theory concerning the change in cultural 
climate.) On the other hand, it seemed equally impossible to be sure 
what alternative values, which might form the basis for later-model 
“gyroscopes,” had been implanted by the parents and grandparents of 
this group. In the light of these difficulties, the scale that seemed most 
relevant for the group used in this study, at least, was fundamentally a 
scale of other-direction versus non - or zmfr'-other-direction, the latter to 
include those elements of both inner-direction and autonomy that could 
be mustered to oppose the other-directed ethos. 4 It cannot be denied, 
moreover, that in value content there is often a real identification between 
inner-direction and autonomy in any given context; thus the personally 
important values used by the autonomous to counter other-directed pres¬ 
sures on the part of the group are frequently, though not always, the 
same (e.g., conscience, achievement, fame) as those that are motivating 
the inner-directed to appear nonconformist vis-a-vis these same group 
pressures. Some of the items in the questionnaire make use of this common 
value core, opposing specific personal goals of this kind to the values that 
contribute to group approval, group morale, and group well-being (e.g., 
cooperation, friendliness, unselfishness). Other items assess the strength 
of the subjects’ identification with those who prefer to follow personal 
conscience, personal feeling, and even less important personal preferences 
—whatever the content of these—rather than to conform to contrary 
demands on the part of the social group. 

But the present study is based upon a more fundamental reinterpre¬ 
tation of Riesman’s theory than the fusion of autonomous and inner- 
directed values at one end of an attitude continuum. Of the possible 
translations of Riesman’s terms from their social-historical context to 
psychological categories (i.e., capable of measurement in an individual 
subject), the writer has chosen to deal with them at the level of conscious 
value-patterns . 5 Other translations would have been possible. Inner- and 

4. The two elements are partially separated again, however, as a result of a statistical 
analysis of the questionnaire into various subscales. 

5. Although in each particular case the value choice is of course consciously made, 
the particular pattern may not be fully conscious. That is, a relatively unintrospective 
individual may not be aware that his values stress adaptation at the expense of following 
any consistent inner code, although his individual choices on the questionnaire add up to 
this particular value cluster. At this time of relative sophistication in regard to Riesman’s 
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other-direction, as psychological variables, might have been taken to refer 
primarily to whether an individual displays conforming or nonconforming 
behavior, or to the source of his standards and values (e.g., his parents 
or his peer group), or to the character mechanisms through which his 
behavior is guided (e.g., internalization vs. adaptation, guilt vs. shame, 
“gyroscope 55 vs. “radar 55 ). 

Riesman himself makes clear that he intends his typology of tradition- 
direction, inner-direction, and other-direction to refer in the first instance 
to mechanisms of conformity and only secondarily to the content of con¬ 
formity. 6 Definitions in terms of social and personal values were never¬ 
theless adopted for this study, because the other possible translations 
were not practicable within the limits of this sort of study. One would 
ordinarily need to study an individual’s behavior in a prohibitively large 
variety of situations to ascertain his character from his behavior. Long 
acquaintance or powerful techniques are needed to pin down the source 
of his standards, or to characterize with confidence the types of character 
mechanisms that guide his behavior and feeling. One can ask directly, 
however, about conscious values: what a person considers right or wrong 
in a given situation; what he thinks he would do or not do when facing 
a given dilemma; which of two goods or ills he would prefer, and why. 
And one can ask these questions in the form of a questionnaire which, 
though not as “free” and therefore potentially rich as an interview, has 
compensatory virtues of clarity, quantifiability, and conservation of time. 

In the study reported here, then, the categories of Riesman are 
taken initially to refer to attitude and value clusters, rather than to overt 
behavior, value sources, or to underlying character mechanisms. As seen 
from the examples given above, one value-cluster emphasizes the impor¬ 
tance of adaptation to others (“other-directed 55 attitudes) and the oppos¬ 
ing pattern expresses the urgency of an individual’s personal goals and 
standards (“inner-directed 55 or “autonomous” attitudes). The underlying 
hypothesis of the present study, however, like that of The Authoritarian 

work, there are probably many people who would deny that they are other-directed in 
goals or behavior. For those who are really “in the know,” the questionnaire might well 
prove unworkable. 

6. The insistence that his categories refer primarily to characterological mechanisms 
rather than to overt values protects his theory somewhat from the methodological problem 
that in certain contexts one type can readily masquerade as the other in style of response. 
Riesman gives some cogent examples of this type of masquerade: the other-directeds who 
subscribe to the traditional patterns because these have status with those around them; 
the Quakers who internalize something akin to other-directed values into a deeply inner- 
directed character structure. Thus Riesman prefers to view the specific values associated 
with one or the other character type as “given by history,” in answer to specific historical 
tasks faced by American society at different times. In fact, however, Riesman’s analysis 
of American society and culture is largely an analysis of value and attitude. Furthermore, 
them is usually a high congruity between personality mechanisms, character, and value; 
conflicts in the value sphere that oppose conscience to group approval, or personal achieve¬ 
ment to group morale, can be said to embody, symbolize, or realize the underlying con¬ 
flict between the two opposed character types. 
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Personality, is that despite masquerades, inversions, and discontinuities 
of various sorts, certain types of value choice are probably closely re¬ 
lated to underlying character structure and may serve as a useful index 
to it. Thus the major classification of individuals in this study is based 
upon their value patterns, but the substance of the investigation is the 
attempt to find out whether clear differences in value choice are in turn 
empirically related to predictable and analogous differences in behavior 
and personality. The establishment of such empirical connections may be 
viewed first of all as a kind of validation of the attitude questionnaire at 
a level that begins to approach more nearly Riesman’s theory of character 
difference. It also serves the more general function, however, of attempting 
to tie together various strands of evidence from recent psychological 
study of the interactions between an individual’s values and attitudes, 
his social and cognitive behavior, his mode of perception, and his under¬ 
lying personality tendencies. 


II. Subjects and Procedure 

The subjects used for the present study were 42 college freshmen, 
young men in their first year at Brooklyn College. Although more hetero¬ 
geneous in socioeconomic status than is usual for a college group (as 
roughly indicated by parental occupation), the majority came from lower- 
or lower-middle-class Jewish families, and as individuals can be viewed 
as upwardly mobile. Thus they constituted a comparatively more homo¬ 
geneous group than the range of individuals surveyed by Riesman in 
Faces in the Crowd . One might expect that this relative social homo¬ 
geneity would lessen the chances of finding a range of character within 
the group. As Riesman himself makes clear, however, his theory would 
postulate some overlap of inner- and other-directed adjustments within 
any urban American group at this present time of transition. 7 

7. In Faces in the Crowd, Riesman’s use of wide differences in social and cultural 
milieu was evidently expected to take the place of the time differential—the historical 
process—that originally underlay the characterological differences of his typology. One 
gets the impression, however, that the extreme differences in sex, age, social class, ethnic 
group, and degree of education and urbanization that are represented by his portraits tend 
to diminish rather than to clarify the usefulness of his categories. 

Assuming that one can expect to find the needed range of values, the use of a rela¬ 
tively homogeneous cultural group seems to the writer to offer great advantages in the 
attempt to standardize a scale of other-direction on which individuals can be compared. 
It becomes possible to take account of context, social meaning, and all manner of social 
nuance common to the group in order to isolate in forced choices the particular value 
component with which one is concerned. A questionnaire of this type is thus “tailor-made” 
to the group for which it is to be used, and is based on the assumption that to assess an 
individual’s freedom from other-directed conformity, the absolute content and extent of 
his inner-direction or autonomy may be less important than the relative strength of these 
values for that environment. Furthermore, the construction of value choices within die 
ideological range of a particular group makes it somewhat less likely that the acceptance 
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Although the choice of the group used in this study was dictated 
primarily by their availability and by the possibility of making use of re¬ 
lated measures taken on the same group, the choice of older adolescents 
for a pilot study of inner- and other-direction has much to recommend 
it. It is the age group where one might reasonably expect the extremes 
of both tendencies. The need for group belongingness, “doing as the 
gang does,” is a well remarked feature of the teen-age culture of our 
times. At the same time, the inner drives and personal ambitions charac¬ 
teristic of both inner-direction and autonomy are the traditional marks 
of the adolescent. The sense of personal identity of the teen-ager who 
staves off other-direction may yet emerge with its greatest force and 
purity at this period of his life. 

During their first semester at college, the group of students used as 
subjects for this study had served as volunteer subjects for a study of 
perception and conformity conducted by Harriet Linton. Several months 
later, they were asked by Dr. Linton whether they wished to serve as 
paid subjects for the present study, which was presented as an opinion 
study unrelated to the first. The subjects met in a group and were asked 
to fill out the original form of the questionnaire developed by this author; 
this form included 98 separate items. Later, however, the questionnaire 
was shortened considerably on the basis of an item analysis of each item 
against total questionnaire scores based on 80 scorable items. Twenty- 
eight items with marked correlations to the total score were then chosen 


or rejection of a particular position will rest solely upon the style of response current in 
that group. 

It can be argued that in order to guarantee a range of questionnaire scores, the ques¬ 
tionnaire items had to lean toward other-direction; i.e., that a more uncompromising pre¬ 
sentation of inner-direction (e.g., with less admixture of autonomy) would have resulted 
in the finding that almost all of the subjects were other-directed. Suppose an individual 
is quite inner-directed on this questionnaire; in comparison to true inner-direction—the 
“ideal type” described by Riesman—may he not still be characterized as clearly other- 
directed? These objections seem to the writer to be quite justified if one is interested in 
testing certain general social aspects of Riesman’s theory. The present study focuses, how¬ 
ever, on individual differences in value choice, as these can be empirically related to cor¬ 
responding tendencies on the level of behavior and personality. Whether such an index can 
have any utility in a wider study of inner- and other-direction in present-day America 
would depend upon the risky though interesting experiment of trying it with groups for 
which it was not originally intended. The writer already has some information bearing on 
this point. Most of the items from the original questionnaire used in this study were given 
to a group of 52 male upper-middle-class high-school students. It was found that a good 
scale for these somewhat younger subjects consisted of 29 items, about half of which were 
common to the college scale and about half of which did not seem to discriminate very 
well with the college group. An attempt to adapt several items for nine-year-olds was 
given up as unsatisfactory: see p. 348 below. On the other hand, the short “college” ver¬ 
sion of the questionnaire is being used in several studies now in progress, where it may 
prove useful. It was recently adapted for Japanese students by Professor Hayasaka, at St. 
Paul’s University in Tokyo. The range of scores was rather similar to that presented here, 
though slightly more “other-directed.” As Professor Hayasaka pointed out to me, how¬ 
ever, it is possible that many Japanese choose “other-direction” in terms of the Japanese 
value of “seken”—community—which has a more historical or traditional flavor than “the 
others.” In any case, as he cogently added, the Japanese use of an attitude measure that 
neglects “tradition-direction” would seem to be of only limited value. 
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to make up a shorter and more internally consistent scale of other- 
direction vs. “selfi’-direction. 

For the 42 subjects used in the present study, scores on the 28 items 
selected for the short form of the questionnaire ranged from an inner- 
directed low of 58 to an other-directed high of 110, out of a possible 
range of 46 to 122. The median score was 88; the mean was 86; the 
standard deviation was 13.75. The odd-even reliability coefficient, cor¬ 
rected for attenuation, was .79. For this group of male college freshmen, 
then, the 28-item questionnaire provided a measure of good range with an 
approximately normal distribution of scores and a mean close to the 
middle of the range of possible scores. The estimated reliability seemed 
adequate, particularly for the analysis of group data, but it was low 
enough to suggest that not all the items were necessarily tapping the same 
attitude dimension. Accordingly, a cluster analysis was performed on the 
original pool of items in order to see whether they fell into separate 
groups that might represent different dimensions of the over-all measure 
of “self”- versus other-directed attitudes. This analysis yielded four item 
clusters, based on 47 items. Each of these clusters can be regarded as 
a subscale of other- versus inner-directed or autonomous values. 8 

III. Behavioral and Personality Correlates 
of Self - versus Other-Direction 

A large variety of independent measures available from Dr. Linton’s 
previous study of these same subjects could subsequently be correlated 
with the subjects’ scores on the over-all value questionnaire; these could 
also be related to their scores on the four subscales, each of which de¬ 
lineates a somewhat different aspect of inner-directed or autonomous as 
against other-directed attitudes. The independent measures included those 
relating to two separate types of social-influence experiments, scores on 
both laboratory and paper-and-pencil tests of field-dependence in percep¬ 
tion, a large variety of projective and direct personality measures, and 
scores on a modified version of the California F-Scale measuring authori¬ 
tarian tendencies. In addition, a measure of intelligence was later obtained 

8. Except for those involving the subscales, all statistical measures compared for this 
study are based upon scores on the shorter, 28-item scale discussed above. Each of the 
subscales is made up of some items found in the 28-item questionnaire plus additional 
related items. The reliabilities for these subscales are in general higher than for the 
28-item questionnaire, even though fewer items are involved in each, which suggests that 
these subscales are measuring somewhat more homogeneous attitude dimensions. Although 
they were derived almost entirely on an empirical statistical basis, the nature of these 
attitude dimensions can be surmised, at least to some extent, from the content of the 
items composing each subscale, supported by the pattern of correlation with the inde¬ 
pendent measures of behavior and personality. These subscales will be discussed below 
(see pp. 342-344). 
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from college records for the purpose of seeing how level of intellec¬ 
tual functioning is related to choice of values. In all cases except one. 
a prediction was made beforehand concerning the direction of probable 
relationship; thus it was predicted that other -direction would correlate 
with suggestibility and persuasibility, with social conformity, with per¬ 
ceptual field-dependence, with low self-awareness, possibly with somewhat 
lower intellectual functioning, and so forth. The one exception was the 
Monroe Adjustment Index on the Rorschach, for which the prediction 
was made that there would be no over-all difference in general psycho¬ 
logical “adjustment.” A rather mixed prediction was given in the case 
of the F-Scale, where it was felt that there might well be no significant 
difference between the inner- and the other-directed in authoritarian tend¬ 
ency, but that if there were such a difference, it would more likely be in 
the direction of some association between authoritarianism and other- 
direction. 

The results of the correlational analysis are presented next, along 
with a somewhat fuller description of each of the measures used. 9 

« 

A. CORRELATIONS WITH SUSCEPTIBILITY 
TO SOCIAL INFLUENCE 

The following portion of the study is concerned with the question: 
do individuals who can be characterized as other-directed, in terms of value 
exhibit significantly more conformity or suggestibility in experimental 
situations of influence than do individuals who hold more self-oriented 
values? If the questionnaire index of other-direction is related to character 
organization on the one hand, and to behavioral tendencies on the other, 
it would be expected that some such difference would emerge. 

The two measures used in this study to assess susceptibility to external 
influence both involved change of judgment in relation to experimentally 
contrived social pressure. One of these was the opinion-change situation, 
using three authoritative sounding articles designed to influence opinions 
previously expressed by the subject on the following topics: 

a) Do you think that the number of movie theatres will increase, decrease, or 
remain the same by 1955? 

b) Do you believe that a practicable atomic-powered submarine can be built 
at the present time? 

c) Do you believe that cold-preventive drugs, like antihistamines, should con¬ 
tinue to be sold without a doctor’s prescription for them? 

9. Pearsonian or biserial correlations were used in computing all correlations, except 
for the figure-drawing indices, which were related to the questionnaire by tetrachoric 
correlations. Significance levels were computed on the basis of one tail of the probability 
distribution. Results presented in the following section rest upon correlations significant 
at the 5 per cent level or better, unless otherwise indicated. 
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The subjects rated the degree of certainty of their opinions on a four- 
point scale: very certain, certain, uncertain, very uncertain. The issues 
chosen were intended to be the ones on which most college students in 
1951 would have opinions, but with minimal emotional and intellectual 
investment. The articles were attributed to sources with presumably high 
prestige: Fortune magazine, J. Robert Oppenheimer, and the New England 
Journal of Biology and Medicine. 

Subjects were judged as showing a high degree of opinion change if 
they changed their opinions on the issues involved, and the certainty of 
these opinions, by several units in the direction favored by the article. 
The criterion was a rather stringent one, however (e.g., changes from 
“No, uncertain” to “No, certain,” or even from “Yes, uncertain” to “No, 
uncertain,” were not classified as indicating change by this criterion). 
Furthermore, a subject had to change his position by this strict criterion 
on at least two out of a possible three topics. When these factors are 
put together with the instructions, which may be said to have somewhat 
favored resistance to change (i.e., by asking for the subject’s “own 
opinions”), it is not surprising that less than one skth of the subjects 
were classified as “persuasible” or “conforming” in this test. 10 

The other experimental situation designed to test social conformity 
was a variant of the Sherif autokinetic experiment, in which a student 
acting as a confederate attempted to influence the subject’s judgments of 

10. Several authors have pointed to the desirability of differentiating between various 
forms of behavior that have been lumped together under the general heading of “con¬ 
formity,” but which may rest upon psychological processes as different as identification, 
internalization, and compliance. (S. E. Asch, Social Psychology [New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952]; H. C. Kelman, “Three Processes of Acceptance of Social Influence: Com¬ 
pliance, Identification, and Internalization,” paper read at APA Convention, 1956; Marie 
Jahoda, “Conformity and Independence,” Human Relations, Vol. 12 [1959].) It appears 
at least probable that in this experiment the minority classified as “opinion changers” 
were truly conforming in the narrower sense of the term used by these investigators. It 
would seem that because they felt the need to identify with the prestigeful and authori¬ 
tative-sounding communicators, they brought their opinions into line with theirs on varied 
issues and to a marked degree, deriving satisfaction as much or more from the act of 
conformity as from its content. There exists the possibility that their opinion change was 
based upon conviction and real internalization of the arguments presented by the com¬ 
municators; this factor undoubtedly played some part in their behavior (and more espe¬ 
cially in that of the other and larger group—classified as nonchangers—who shifted 
opinions to a lesser degree and with more discrimination in regard to the issues.). But 
the range and type of issues involved—along with the stringent criteria for “change”— 
make it seem unlikely that true internalization was the major factor affecting the “opinion 
change” group. Finally, the possibility of surface compliance , based upon the expected 
social effect of conforming, is ruled out by the experimental situation, in which there 
were clearly no social rewards or punishments for persuasibility or for independence. 

In her recent paper, Jahoda suggests that conformity of the type described is very 
“reasonable” behavior where there is no involvement in or cathexis of the issue per se. 
The present study suggests, however, that a significant type of involvement can occur 
even when the topic as such is relatively peripheral to the individuals concerned. It 
would seem that the more inner-directed or autonomous adolescent, even if he has initially 
little investment in issues of the kind presented, cathects to some degree his own previ¬ 
ously stated opinions; these are felt as personal emergents which “belong” to him —along 
with inner feelings, perceptions, other ideas, etc.—in a way which is less characteristic 
of the other-directed and more persuasible group. 
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autokinetic movement. Subjects were considered as “conforming” in the 
autokinetic situation if their judgments of movement changed, from their 
previous estimates, an average of three inches or more in the direction 
of those given by the confederate. It was also possible to score each sub¬ 
ject on a series of variables that were found to be related to change of 
judgment: lack of ability to cope, feelings of responsiveness toward the 
confederate, and lack of “negativism” (conscious attempts to resist in¬ 
fluence). (These scores were given on the basis of an interview con¬ 
ducted immediately after the test situation; in addition, observations of 
each subject’s ability to handle hims elf when blindfolded were used in 
judging his ability to cope.) 

Neither of these two experimental situations provided an ideal measure 
of the relation between other-direction and social conformity in actual 
behavior. The opinion-change situation presumably focused upon con¬ 
formity to the adult “authority” world, at least to the extent that the 
attributed sources possessed prestige in the eyes of the subjects. The 
autokinetic situation introduced the peer element, but only in the form 
of one confederate of approximately the same age as the subject, and 
evidently little pressure to conform to his judgments was actually felt by 
the other-directed subjects. Ideally, one would have liked to study social 
conformity in the areas where it was pointed out by Riesman: the class¬ 
room, the clique, the club, and so forth. Failing this, the experimental 
technique worked out by Solomon Asch 11 would probably have come 
closest to providing the sort of peer-group pressure that Riesman has 
pointed to as characteristic of other-direction in our present day. 12 

Although they are not ideal measures for testing social influence in 
relation to Riesman’s types, both the experimental measures of reactions 
to external social influence show some relationship to the questionnaire 
measure of other-direction. Much the stronger relationship is shown be¬ 
tween other-direction and opinion change in response to written commu¬ 
nications designed to change prior attitudes. Although relatively few of 
the subjects show a high degree of opinion change, all those who do are 
clearly other-directed on the questionnaire. (The biserial correlation be- 

11. Asch, op. cit., and “Studies in the Principles of Judgments and Attitudes: II, 
Determination of Judgments by Group and Ego Standards,” Journal of Social Psychology , 
12 (1940), 433-465. 

12. The Asch technique makes use of a group of confederates who are all instructed 
to give obviously false judgments concerning the comparative length of two lines, in a 
presumably perceptual experiment. The subject, faced with this unanimity, may or may 
not finally join the safe majority against the evidence of his own eyes and his independent 
judgment. Others have elaborated this technique in other investigations. 

See Richard S. Crutchfield, “Conformity and Character,” American Psychologist, Vol. 
10 (1955), and M. Deutsch and H. B. Gerard, “A Study of Normative and Informational 
Social Influences upon Individual Judgments,” Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology, 
Vol. 51 (1955). 
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tween the two measures is .73.) 13 On the other hand, the influence of 
the confederate on the subject’s autokinetic judgments as measured by 
actual change of judgment is much less clearly related to other-direction; 
the correlation between the two is in the expected direction but not 
statistically significant. The tendency to consciously try to resist the con¬ 
federate, however, as reported by the subjects in the interview after the 
experiment, is clearly related to inner-direction or autonomy. 14 


B. CORRELATIONS WITH DEGREE 

OF FIELD-DEPENDENCE IN PERCEPTION 

At the time of this study, field dependence and independence in per¬ 
ception had already been shown by Witkin and his associates 15 to be 
related to significant personality dimensions uncovered by the Rorschach. 

13. A less conservative estimate of attitude change, based on the ratio of the number 
of units shifted by the S over the number of units of change possible, was later used 
to raise the number of S ’s classified as “changers” from 6 to 15 out of 38. The correlation 
with the value questionnaire, although reduced from .73 to .41, still reached the .05 
significance level. Correlations with two of the subscales also remained statistically sig¬ 
nificant. The new scoring system for attitude change made it possible in addition to 
isolate a group of S ’s who were “negative changers,” that is, they changed their opinions 
in the direction counter to the position favored by the communication. Interestingly 
enough, these “negative changers” were generally intermediate on the value questionnaire 
—neither significantly other-directed nor “selfi’-directed. The relation between suscepti¬ 
bility to opinion change and Riesman’s types is discussed at greater length in a chapter 
by the writer and Harriet B. Linton in Personality and Persuasibility, edited by C. I. 
Hovland and I. L. Janis. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953.) 

14. Why subjects with comparatively other-directed values clearly tend to be more 
influenced by authoritative-sounding articles, but are less clearly influenced by the judg¬ 
ments of another person actually present, is an interesting question, but far from easy to 
answer; in any case, the difference between the two influence situations was not predicted, 
and any explanation has rather an ad hoc flavor. One would have expected, if anything, 
that conformity in the direct-influence situation (the autokinetic) would be the behavior 
most clearly related to other-direction. The lack of such a clear relationship is possibly 
due to a combination of two factors. As compared with the attitude-change experiment, 
the autokinetic experiment is first of all a test in which it is more difficult to resist 
influence on the basis of conscious choice. Second, it is also a test where the factor of 
positive responsiveness toward the other person in the situation (the confederate) was 
found by Linton to play a large role in predisposing subjects toward influence. But one 
of the major findings of the present study—to be discussed below—is that other-directed 
subjects do not seem to be basically more responsive to the personal environment than 
are the inner-directed subjects, at least as measured by the usual Rorschach indicators 
of such responsiveness (the so-called “color” indices). Other-direction—for this group 
at least—is evidently not mediated through emotional sensitivity or responsiveness to¬ 
ward other individuals on a personal basis. In behavioral terms, this apparently results 
in the finding that although the more other-directed subjects have difficulty in coping with 
the rather difficult autokinetic situation (i.e., the darkness, the blindfold, etc.), in many 
cases this does not lead to a responsiveness to the confederate and thus to actual change 
of judgment toward the confederate’s judgments. At the same time, evidence from the 
personality material indicates that subjects with very low (inner-directed) scores on the 
questionnaire tend to be more rather than less responsive to emotional stimulation from 
die environment; they resist other-directed values on a rather extreme and defensive 
basis. In the autokinetic situation, those subjects were frequently those who tried con¬ 
sciously to resist the confederate’s influence but who were disturbed by the unfamiliar 
situation and were influenced by him—somewhat against their will—on the actual test. 

15. H. A. Witkin, “Individual Differences in Ease of Perception of Embedded Figures,” 
Journal of Personality , 19 (1950), 1-15. 
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At the same time, Harriet Linton had shown with the present subjects 
that differences in mode of perception were also related to the degree of 
conformity and suggestibility in situations of social influence. Mode of 
perception, then, appeared to be a significant attribute of an individual, 
which could be related to his social behavior and to his personality; the 
question arose as to whether this dimension, probably a relatively deep- 
rooted aspect of personality organization, could in turn be related to the 
attitude dimension of other-direction versus inner-direction and/or auton¬ 
omy. The specific prediction tested, of course, was that other-direction 
would be related to field-dependence, inner-direction or autonomy to 
independence of the perceptual field. 

The measures of field-dependence used to test this hypothesis were 
based on two perceptual tests selected from those developed by Witkin 
and his associates; they were the tilting-room-tilting-chair situation (with 
four subparts) and the embedded-figures tests (developed originally by 
Gottschaldt). In the tilting-room-tilting-chair test, the subject’s chair is 
tilted, and the room in which he is placed is also tilted. He is required 
to determine the upright in two ways, by adjusting the room until it seems 
upright to him while his chair remains tilted, and by adjusting his chair 
until he feels that he is upright while the room remains tilted. In the 
embedded-figures test, the subject is required to find geometric figures 
hidden in more complex figures with distracting lines. In both tests, it is 
possible to measure rather precisely the extent to which each subject’s 
percept is affected by the nature of the surrounding perceptual field. 
Those who are greatly affected are described as being field-dependent; 
those who are able to discount environmental influence on perception are 
referred to as relatively field-independent. 

The prediction that this perceptual-cognitive dimension would be 
related to Riesman’s categories is borne out by statistically significant 
correlations between the perceptual tests and the questionnaire designed 
by the writer. Some of the perceptual tests individually (notably the em¬ 
bedded-figures test), and an over-all index of perceptual field-dependence 
(derived from all the tests), each show a highly significant statistical re¬ 
lation to the attitude measure. 

C. CORRELATIONS WITH PERSONALITY TRENDS 

It has been shown that the value-dimension of other-direction versus 
“self”-direction (i.e., inner-direction or autonomy) can be empirically 
related to social and cognitive behavior, including mode of perception. It 
remains to ask what personality characteristics or patterns independently 
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differentiate those who accept an other-directed system of values from 
those who reject it. 

Riesman, as a sociologist, was far more concerned with social corre¬ 
lates of his character-types, such as role in relation to politics, than he 
was with the individual personality traits that might accompany inner- 
directed, other-directed, or autonomous character structures and mechan¬ 
isms. As a social historian, moreover, he seems to have felt that each 
character type was open to many different personalities and temperaments 
at various times in the development of a given society. While this view 
may well be correct within a wide social-historical context, to a psycholo¬ 
gist it seems legitimate to investigate the personality tendencies that at 
the present time, though possibly only for subjects of this kind, tend to 
accompany one or the other pattern of value choice. 

The previous findings of Witkin et a/. 16 and Linton 17 suggested that 
the significant personality tendencies underlying individual differences in 
mode of perception and in social conformity were in the areas of attitudes 
toward the self, the quality of coping with the environment, and the degree 
of emotional responsiveness to the environment. Somewhat more specifi¬ 
cally, those in the field of communications research, notably Janis, 18 had 
hypothesized on the basis of the empirical evidence available at that time 
that persuasibility in attitude-change situations was probably related to 
low self-esteem; those who characteristically resisted influence from com¬ 
munications designed to change their attitudes, however, appeared to be 
characterized by persistent aggression, social withdrawal tendencies, and 
psychoneurotic complaints. 19 The present investigator decided, as a first 
step, to test out whether similar personality differences would differentiate 
autonomy, inner-direction, and other-direction. 

The findings of both Witkin et al. and Linton were based primarily 
on indices taken from the Rorschach test; most of these were originally 
developed by M. Hertzman from hypotheses concerning personality tend- 

16. H. A. Witkin, Helen B. Lewis, M. Hertzmann, Karen Machover, Pearl B. Meiss¬ 
ner, and S. Wapner, Personality through Perception (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954). 

17. Harriet B. Linton, “Relations between Mode of Perception and Tendency to Con¬ 
form,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Yale University, 1952; and Harriet B. Linton, 
“Rorschach Correlates of Response to Suggestion,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy¬ 
chology, 49 (1954), 75-83. 

18. I. L. Janis, “Personality Correlates of Susceptibility to Persuasion,” Journal of 
Personality , 4 (1954), 504-518. 

19. Two more recent studies by Janis and by Janis and Field did not find predicted 
correlations between hostile aggression and neurotic symptoms, on the one hand, and 
low persuasibility on the other. Janis’ early hypotheses were confirmed in the present 
study, however, by significant correlations between self-assertion, social withdrawal, and 
possibly psychoneurotic bodily concern on the one hand, and low persuasibility in the 
attitude-change situation on the other. (Hovland and Janis, op. cit., and I. L. Janis, 
“Anxiety Indices Related to Susceptibility to Persuasion,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 51 [1955], 663-667.) 
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encies in relation to perceptual field-dependence and susceptibility to 
social influence. It seemed fruitful to correlate those same Rorschach 
measures, augmented and modified by Linton, with degree of other-direc¬ 
tion as measured by the questionnaire. Three other personality tests were 
chosen among those available from Linton’s study of the same subjects: 
the Human Figure Drawing Test (also used in Witkin’s study), a person¬ 
ality inventory, and a modified version of the California F-Scale. Taken 
as a group, therefore, the personality battery included two projective 
tests, a direct inventory, and an attitude questionnaire. Such a range of 
measures allowed for various “levels” of personality investigations: the 
Rorschach and the Human Figure Drawing Test presumably tapping the 
deeper and less conscious personality aspects, the personality inventory 
inquiring into conscious symptomatology, and the F-Scale measuring a 
significant body of attitudes with further implications for character and 
personality. 

The results of correlating the Rorschach indices used by Witkin and 
Linton with the questionnaire scores indicate that it is outstandingly the 
area of self-attitudes that shows striking differences between those who 
are other-directed and those who are inner-directed or autonomous in 
their choice of values. Specifically, the other-directed subjects clearly 
show tendencies toward a weaker and more passive self-image; inner- 
directed and/or autonomous subjects have a stronger, clearer, and more 
active self-concept, which includes greater self-awareness, greater self- 
assertion, and less denial of their own feelings and drives. 20 

On the other hand, although inner-directeds are more stlt-aware than 
are other-directeds, in the sense that they allow to a greater degree their 
own thoughts, feelings, and impulses to come into consciousness, they are 
not necessarily more accepting of themselves or of others. One Rorschach 
indicator—the tendency to see more human parts than wholes—is more 
characteristic of inner-directeds in this study; it is variously interpreted in 
the Rorschach literature to stand for lack of self-acceptance, self-criticism, 
a wary and cautious relationship to others, a hostile and critical attitude 
toward others, and anxiety in relation to the self and to others. The fact 
that it is certain inner-directeds, rather than other-directeds, who manifest 
this relative lack of acceptance of the self and/or others is the one person¬ 
ality finding that is clearly contrary to the personality differentiations 


20. These interpretations are based on significant correlations (ranging from .35 to 
.53) between oZ/zer-direction and the following preselected Rorschach indices: M-Quantity 
(few M ); M-Type (unnassertive M assertive M ); Animal Type (nonmammalian ani¬ 
mals 50 per cent human animal content). The last sign was independently devised by 
Linton as the equivalent—for this group—of the A% sign used in the Witkin study; thus 
the tendency to see animals distant from humans is interpreted as analogous for this age 
group to the tendency to see animals rather than humans. Both signs are suggestive of a 
personality trend toward depersonalization and the pushing away of feelings and emotions. 
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found in the previous studies mentioned. 21 It is doubtful, however, whether 
a measure of this kind has the same personality implications for seventeen- 
year-olds as it does in older individuals. Related personality measures 
from the Rorschach and the personality questionnaire suggest that inner- 
directed adolescents of this age and this milieu are immersed in fairly 
“normal” adolescent anxiety about the self and about their bodies, with 
concomitant tendencies toward self-examination and overcriticalness. More¬ 
over, the less benign personality pattern of which these traits may be a 
part—difficulty in accepting the self, insecurity and subsequent over-com¬ 
pensation in the form of aggressive self-assertion, and consciously negative 
behavior toward others—is characteristic of only certain kinds of inner- 
direction; it does not usually accompany the more autonomous forms. 

The personality inventory provides us with a more direct picture of 
the conscious concerns, symptoms, and self-feelings of the subjects. On 
the inventory, as on the Rorschach, the inner-directed, autonomous group 
is significantly stronger in self-assertive aggression, in this* case often in 
the highly self-conscious form of a marked “self-opinionation.” In addi¬ 
tion, both inner-directed and autonomous subjects tend to check more 
items having to do with bodily anxiety and specific bodily symptoms, as 
well as those indicating social withdrawal and self-sufficiency. (This finding 
would fit in with the Rorschach indication already mentioned that a certain 
type of inner-directed may have comparatively marked anxiety about him¬ 
self and critical feelings toward others. Nevertheless, it is not entirely clear 
to what extent these findings from the personality inventory are influenced 
by the greater frankness, self-awareness, and lack of repression on the 
part of the “self’-directed subjects.) 

Taking all the personality tests together, the findings with regard to 
attitudes toward the self have on the whole been consonant with what was 
previously found to differentiate those high and low in social conformity 
and field-dependence, as well as what might be expected in the way of 
personality differences from the value content of “self”- versus other- 
direction. But neither type of Rorschach score dealing with the individual 
—w -;- 

f21. Witkin et al. found the Hd sign (Hd significantly correlated with field- 

dependence, Linton with susceptibility to social influence in the autokinetic situation. In 
addition, several studies of persuasibility in response to attitude-change pressures, although 
not employing the Rorschach, have indicated that low self-esteem (one of the possible 
interpretations of the Hd sign) tends to accompany greater persuasibility (cf. Hovland 
and Janis, op. cit .) 

On the other hand, a study by Dorothy Dinnerstein, S. E. Asch, and Enid Garver, 
“Personality Concomitants of Independence and Conformity,” paper read at AAAS Con¬ 
vention, 1951, of “yielders” and “independents” in the Asch experiment, failed to find 
more than a “slight trend” in the direction of a relationship between high self-esteem and 
independence of influence, although such a relationship had been predicted as one of 
the major hypotheses of the study Similarly, Barron, comparing these groups on an Ad¬ 
jective Check List, found that it was “yielders” who more often claimed to be stable and 
healthy-minded. See F. K. Barron, “Some Personality Correlates of Independence of Judg¬ 
ment,” Journal of Personality , Vol. 21 (1953). 
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vis-a-vis his environment —neither his ability to cope with it nor his emo¬ 
tional responsiveness to it—is significantly related to degree of other- 
direction. 

It cannot be viewed as too surprising that there is lack of a clear 
relationship between other-directed value choice and personality indices 
of poor “coping” with the environment, found in other studies to predispose 
individuals to social and perceptual dependence. (Other-direction in this 
study is after all measured by a paper-and-pencil questionnaire, in contrast 
to experiments involving palpable external influence, in which coping 
with environmental stress is a much more prominent feature of the situa¬ 
tion.) It is more unexpected, however, to find that responsiveness to the 
environment, as a personality predisposition as well as in behavior in the 
autokinetic experiment, is not generally related to other-direction. 22 Instead 
of greater extratensive sensitivity in other-directed subjects, which would 
balance their relative lack of introversive strength, we find that they show 
a tendency to be generally constricted on both counts; that is, they seem 
to be lacking in ways to deal with “outer” as well as “inner” kinds of 
emotional and cognitive stimulation. Conversely, with many exceptions, 
it is the various types of inner-directed and autonomous subjects who are 
more sensitive and responsive to environmental stimulation. Sometimes 
this takes the form of an expansive, dilated personality pattern in which 
responsiveness is balanced by good inner controls; sometimes it takes the 
less positive form of inadvertent and uncontrolled kinds of emotional 
reactivity. It is also the “self’-directed group—particularly, of course, the 
“expansive” type—who show by their greater number of all types of 
Rorschach responses and by their ability to give movement and color 
responses that they are likely to evidence less general personality constric¬ 
tion than do other-directeds when faced with unfamiliar and unstructured 
situations. 

The second projective measure used by Dr. Linton, the Human Figure 
Drawing Test, was scored for 38 variables of the figure drawings. These 
were selected from a longer list developed by Karen Machover for Witkin’s 
study measuring the personality correlates of perceptual field-dependence. 23 
Six subscales were subsequently developed by Dr. Linton by means of a 
cluster analysis of the items. The total scale, measuring all of the 38 

22. This is in clear contrast to the findings of Linton’s study of the personality cor¬ 
relates of susceptibility to influence in the autokinetic experiment, op. cit., 1954, where 
responsiveness toward the environment was found to be of equal importance with self¬ 
attitudes (and poor coping) among the personality as well as the behavioral predispositions 
to influence. In Linton’s study, the M:Sum C ratio on the Rorschach was the single most 
successful predictor of behavior in the autokinetic influence situation, and it was ex¬ 
pected that in the present study there would be a similar tendency for other-directeds to 
show more extratensive (C) sensitivity, whereas those who were inner-directed (and pos¬ 
sibly autonomous) would tend toward the more introversive M responses. 

23. Witkin, op. cit., 1950. 
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selected features associated with field-dependence, correlates .50 with other- 
direction on the questionnaire. In addition, four of the six subscales are 
significantly related to the questionnaire. 24 While interpretation is more 
difficult than with the better known Rorschach, we may summarize the 
results as suggesting that other-directeds, like field-dependents, evidence 
a passive, weak, sexually immature, and mildly distorted body image. 
The parallels with the self-image projected by other-directeds onto the 
Rorschach blots are impressive. A further important implication of the 
figure drawing test, moreover, is that the other-directeds’ comparative 
lack of awareness of their own emotions and impulses evidently includes 
avoidance and denial of libidinal drives and/or a relative lack of sexual 
maturity and interest. Interesting, too, is the fact that although the inner- 
directeds exhibit more conscious bodily anxiety and describe more bodily 
symptoms, it is the other-directed adolescents who project the more uncon¬ 
sciously distorted body image. 

The results presented so far have pointed up certain characteristic 
strengths and weaknesses that tend to be associated with one or the other 
of Riesman’s types. It was not expected, however, that either group would 
be in general more or less neurotic or maladjusted. This supposition is 
based on Riesman’s own stricture that the continuum of character is cross¬ 
cut by the continuum of “adjustment”; thus one would expect to find 
adjusted and nonadjusted variants of both inner- and other-direction. It 
was decided to test this supposition by correlating a Rorschach index of 
over-all adjustment (i.e., the Monroe Adjustment Index) with the ques¬ 
tionnaire scores. As expected, the correlation is close to zero, and this 
finding is given secondary support by the fact that on the personality 
inventory the subjects themselves give no more indications that they con¬ 
sider themselves maladjusted or inadequate in one group than in the other. 25 

As with over-all “adjustment,” the relationship between other-direction 
and authoritarian trends was expected to be rather complex, and in general 


24. The highest statistical relationship (r = .71) is between other-direction and a 
scale that evidently has to do with a weak and relatively passive body image, paralleling 
to some extent the passive M’s given by other-directeds on lie Rorschach. The next highest 
relationship is the correlation of other-direction with the subscale whose items reflect 
meager secondary sex characteristics, a lack of sensuous detail, and relatively little differ¬ 
entiation between male and female figures. The other two subscales that are significantly 
related to other-direction point to disproportionate and dependent elements and to a 
general imbalance in the body image. The scales that include most of the anxiety indi¬ 
cators, however, although they yield small positive correlations with other-direction, do not 
significantly differentiate between other-directeds and inner-directeds or autonomous. This 
fact offers some independent confirmation of the finding from the personality inventory 
that “anxiety” as such does not seem to be markedly associated with other-direction; it 
also suggests, however, that the marked physical and social concerns of the inner- 
directed and autonomous group constitute specific reactions to their particular age and 
situation rather than pointing to a fundamental personality characteristic. 

25. Other studies (cf. Barron, op. cit., and Crutchfield, op. cit.) have also failed to 
find significant correlations between various forms of suggestibility and conformity, on 
the one hand, and over-all measures of mental health or adjustment on the other. 
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this was found to be true. None of the subjects in the present study can 
be said to be truly “authoritarian”; in fact, the F-Scale had to be modified 
in a “liberal” direction (by dropping certain offensive items, not by chang¬ 
ing any wording) in order to be fairly palatable to these Brooklyn College 
students. Nevertheless, there is a range of F-Scale scores sufficient to come 
to some conclusions about the relationship between the two attitude scales. 
Although there is a slight positive correlation between authoritarianism and 
other-direction, this seems to be largely due to the greater conventionality 
of other-directeds, particularly to their disposition to categorize thinking 
into cliches and to express a rather marked deference toward their parents, 
rather than to any real authoritarian trends. Items from the F-Scale that 
reflect indirect, displaced aggression in the form of punitiveness, suspicious¬ 
ness, and hostility to out-groups have no linear correlation with the ID-OD 
questionnaire; such items are strongly rejected by both the extremely inner- 
and other-directed groups, although they are accepted to some extent by 
the middle groups. If items on the F-Scale and the personality inventory 
are viewed together, comparing items that deal with direct versus indirect 
expression of aggression, a rather typical pattern that emerges is for the 
moderately other-directed group to express relatively little aggression, but 
to displace onto social groups and express indirectly that little that does 
appear. 

In general, then, the relationship between the two scales of authori¬ 
tarianism and other-direction is best characterized as curvilinear. Subjects 
in the middle of the inner-other-direction scale tend to be somewhat 
higher on the F-Scale; the extreme groups at either end have low F scores. 
There is, however, some tendency for those who accept other-directed 
values to subscribe to more conventional and familiar ways of thinking 
about other issues . 26 

It would not be expected from Riesman’s theory that intelligence would 
be particularly related to inner- or other-direction, but the correlation of 
inner-direction and autonomy with good performance on the perceptual 
tests suggested that intelligence rather than self-orientation versus environ¬ 
mental-orientation might be the common factor. As it turns out, intelligence 
for this group of subjects (measured by the American Council of Education 

26. See M. L. Hoffman, “Some Psychodynamic Factors in Compulsive Conformity,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology , Vol. 48 (1953). Comparing “compulsive con- 
formers” with low or nonconformers, Hoffman similarly found significant correlations 
between conformity and conservative political and religious attitudes, as well as deference 
toward parents. And Dinnerstein, Asch, and Garver, op. cit. r in their study of yielders 
and independents in the Asch experiment, found a strong relationship between yielding and 
“conventionality.” The finding in the present study that extreme other-direction can never¬ 
theless accompany low F-Scale scores may be due in part to the fact that “liberalism” is 
probably the prevailing current of thought at Brooklyn College; thus the social conformity 
of certain other-directeds might lead them to stress these attitudes. It is also true, how¬ 
ever, that an extreme ideological emphasis on the “group” is in itself quite compatible 
with certain so-called “liberal” patterns of thought. 
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examination) yields a moderate but significant correlation (.35) with 
“self’-directed choices on the questionnaire. When the intelligence factor 
is partialed out of the correlations between other-direction and the various 
measures of field-dependence, however, these correlations remain at a 
fairly high and statistically significant level. (In this group, intelligence 
is related to scores on the Embedded Figures test, but not to scores in 
the tilting-room-tilting-chair experiment.) Thus it seems that although 
intelligence plays some role in the choice of “self’-directed as against 
other-directed values, the relationships between mode of perception and 
choice of values do not rest primarily upon an intellectual factor in com¬ 
mon, but are more closely related to the factor of field-dependence versus 
independence operating in both. Similarly, no difference in intelligence 
was found between the group that was influenced and the one that resisted 
influence in the opinion change situation, indicating that in the case of 
social influenceability, too, the relation with inner- versus other-direction 
does not rest upon an intelligence factor. 


IV. Discussion 

Table 1 summaries the results that have been presented above. With 
the possible exception of influenceability in the autokinetic experiment 
(which has a low, statistically insignificant relation to other-direction), 
the results support the general hypothesis that the same underlying tend¬ 
ency toward other-direction versus “self”- or inner-direction found to 
operate in these subjects’ choice of values may be seen mirrored also in 
their perception, their social behavior, and their underlying personality 
trends. The other-directed pattern, however, seems to be more inclusive 
than what Riesman meant to suggest by “other-direction”; both the per¬ 
ceptual and the social conformity findings indicate that the source of 
direction for those who do not rely on themselves may come as well from 
the nonpersonal as from the personal environment. Rather than other- 
direction, it seems to be a case of owter-direction, as so many people 
insist on calling it anyhow. As a psychologist, the writer feels that perhaps 
terms such as “self-orientation” versus “field-orientation” might best 
express the strain of consistency found in this study on so many different 
levels of individual functioning. At the same time, Riesman’s terms will 
remain far more useful in other contexts for the suggestion of social, 
cultural, and characterological consistencies in the ways in which groups 
of individuals come to terms with freedom and control in our society at 
different times and stages. 

Results such as those from the present study are encouraging to those 
who feel that human functioning, despite many indications to the contrary, 
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does “hang together” at many different levels. On the other hand, it would 
surely be premature to talk at this point of “self”- versus “field-orienta¬ 
tion” as having been established as anything more than a promising point 
of view from which to conduct future research. Neat patterns of correlation 
such as this have a disconcerting habit of fading away when cross-validated 
against a new sample of the same population, and probably more often 
than not disappear when a new type of subject is used. It may be that 
unknown factors have conspired to make this little group of Brooklyn 
College freshmen far more consistent in their reactions to a variety of 
measures than would be possible to expect again. 

If further work should confirm, however, the finding that an individual’s 
social behavior, his perceptual-cognitive mode, his values and attitudes, 
and his personality dynamics tend to exhibit a similar tendency to derive 
direction either from the self or from the environment , there remains the 
problem and the mystery of how such consistency could be mediated in 
any given individual. For example, it seems unlikely that values are directly 


Table 7 


Measures Related to Other-directed 
vs. “Self"-directed Attitudes 


Social Influence Situations 

1. Auto kinetic Experiment: 

Coping (lack of) (+.27§) 

Negativism (lack of) (+.46+) 

2. Opinion Change Experiment (+.73*) 

Perceptual Situations 

1. Tilting-Room-Tilting-Chair Test: 

Chair-adjustment series 2a (+.42*) 

Chair-adjustment series 2b (+.21 §) 

2. Perceptual Index (includes tilting- 
room tilting-chair test and 

embedded figures test) (+.34f) 

3. Embedded Figures Test (+.51 *) 


Personality Measures 
1. Rorschach Test: 

Self-attitudes: 

M Quantity (+.35$) 

M-Type (+.53*) 

Hd (—-45t) 

Animal Type (+.53*) 

Constriction: Few R (+.29§) 


Low Sum M + C (+.28§) 


Measures Unrelated (or Not Significantly Related) 
to Other-directed vs. “Self'-directed Attitudes 

Social Influence Situations 
Autokinetic Experiment: 

Change of judgment (+.20) 

Responsiveness to confederate (+.15) 

Perceptual Situations 
Tilting-Room-Tilting-Chair Test: 

Room-adjustment series la 
Room-adjustment series lb 


Personality Measures 
Rorschach Test: 

Quality of coping: 

W (few or poor) 

P (few) 

Emotional responsiveness: 
Sum C 
M: Sum C 
C Control 
C Trend 

Constriction: F% (high) 


Monroe Adjustment Index 
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related to mode of perception, in the sense that the one in any sense 
“causes” the other. An explanation that seems more likely to the writer 
is that there are certain key personality trends in the individual that 
predispose him toward “self-orientation” or toward “field-orientation” in 
many areas of his functioning. Such personality trends would significantly 
affect the very organization of an individual’s perception, his cognitive 
processes, and his social responses, not only by specifically affecting his 
behavior in any given situation, but by their long-term influence upon the 
development of characteristic modes of reaction in each of these spheres. 
One might speculate that these personality trends in turn are influenced by, 
though not fixed by, such deep-seated aspects of the person as his genetic 
equipment, his temperament, and his early childhood experiences. 

In any case, one can point to striking similarities in the personality 
differences that have been found by various investigators to characterize 
other-directed versus “self”-directed value choice, field-dependence versus 
independence in perception, and persuasibility versus resistance in a variety 


Table 7 (Continued) 


Measures Related to Other-directed 

Measures Unrelated (or Not Significantly Related) 

vs. "Self"'-directed Attitudes 


to Other-directed vs. “Self''-directed Attitudes 

2. Personality Inventory: 


Personality Inventory: 

Bodily anxiety and specific 


Feelings of maladjustment and inadequacy 

symptoms (lack of) 

( -55*) 

(lack of) 

Social withdrawal and self- 

sufficiency (lack of) 

(+.34) 


Self-assertive aggression 

(lack of) 

(+.37+) 


3. Human Figure Drawing Test: 


Human Figure Drawing Test: 

All “field-dependent" categories 

(+.504) 


Subscales: 


Subscales: 

D: male weak, less drive 


E: anxiety indicators 

than female 

(+.71*) 

F: oral disturbance 

C: sterile; lack of sexual 

features and differentiation; 

lifeless expression 

(+.54+) 


A: disproportionate, weak, 

dependent elements 

(+.464) 


B: torso blank, unelaborated 

(+.62§) 


4. F Scale (modified): 


F Scale (modified) 

Total score (“authoritarianism") 

(+.264) 


(€ 

= -624) 


Items reflecting: 


Items reflecting: 

"Clich4" thinking 

(+.364) 

Displaced (extrapunitive) aggression 

Deference toward parents 

(+«23§) 


5. Intelligence Test 

(A.C.E. Scores) 

(-.354) 


Significance Levels: *—1% 


t-5% 

t-2% 


§-10% 
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of social influence situations. Like the individual who chooses inner-directed 
or autonomous values, and also like the one who is not easily persuaded 
in social influence situations, the person who is able to remain independ¬ 
ent of the perceptual field is one who has an active rather than a passive 
self-image; further, he is relatively aware of his own drives and impulses, 
and he tends to accept these drives rather than to push them away in 
suppression or denial. His awareness of his inner self enables him to 
differentiate between his own wishes, wants, feelings, thoughts, and so 
on and his reactions to environmental pressures, and thus he tends to 
resist accepting external pressures uncritically. This resistance in turn 
facilitates behavior that is active and analytic rather than passive vis-a-vis 
the environment. 

Looked at from the other point of view, the person who is field-depend¬ 
ent in his mode of perception shares with the other-directed, easily per¬ 
suaded individual a relatively less mature and less active self-image; he is 
less aware, and in that sense less accepting, of his own aggressive and 
libidinal drives. This mixture of weakness, passivity, and repression with 
denial evidently makes it more difficult for him to differentiate his own 
emotions and impulses from those pressures toward behavior that derive 
from the environment; he is therefore left more open to the uncritical 
acceptance of external forces, whether these arise from social group pres¬ 
sures from other individuals, from authoritative-sounding sources of in¬ 
fluence, or from an impersonal stimulus field. Personality constriction, a 
general lack of spontaneity, a bland avoidance of anxiety, and a tendency 
to rely on conventional ways of thinking and solving problems are addi¬ 
tional but related personality traits that seem to characterize those who 
are “field”- rather than “self’’-oriented in these situations. 27 

27. These same distinctions are pointed to by Dinnerstein et al. (op. cit .), comparing 
subjects who yielded and those who remained independent in the Asch length-of-line ex¬ 
periment: 

“One quality which in this population seems clearly related to yielding can be labeled 
‘self-avoidance.’ [These] are people whose emotional equilibrium requires that they avoid 
themselves and all situations which might lead to unexpected meetings with themselves. 
... In contrast with the closed, rigid quality which we have called ‘self-avoiding’ is a 
quality which we have called ‘flexible,’ which more often characterizes independents. This 
quality involves a willingness to take a chance and be wrong, an interest in life which 
rises above the risk of being hurt, confused, or caught off balance. . . . Flexibility . . . 
also includes a certain willingness to accept one’s emotions.” 

Other investigators of social conformity to external influence, using a variety of per¬ 
sonality measures, have reported essentially similar results. 

Barron (op. cit.), also comparing “yielders” and “independents” in the Asch experi¬ 
ment, summarizes his results as follows: 

“Independents and Yielders were found to be equally stable in personality, but to 
differin their values and in their self-descriptions. Independents see themselves primarily 
as original, emotional and artistic; Yielders characterize themselves as obliging, optimistic, 
efficient, determined, patient and kind. Independents prefer complexity and Yielders prefer 
simplicity in drawing. Yielders tend to be practical-minded, somewhat physicalistic in their 
thinking, and group-oriented; Independents placed higher values on creativity, close inter¬ 
personal relations, and the individual as opposed to the group.” 

These results are particularly interesting in that it seems clear that in value terms, 
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One of the most interesting, if unexpected, findings of the present study 
is the fact that it is attitudes toward the self rather than attitudes toward 
the environment that seem to hold the major personality clue to self- versus 
field-orientation in the sphere of values. It has already been noted that not 
only inner awareness (M responses on the Rorschach) but also Rorschach 
indicators of emotional responsiveness to the outside (the C responses) 
are, if anything, more characteristic of those who choose self-directed 
rather than other-directed values. Not all of this “inner-directed” respon¬ 
siveness is positive; it can take the form of defensive, overcritical, negativ- 
istic and even withdrawing behavior toward others. Nevertheless, for 
individuals like our subjects at any rate, our over-all findings indicate 
that the pattern of “other-direction” is far more likely to be based upon 
a weak, passive self-image, and the inhibition of inner awareness, than 
upon any special sensitivity toward the environment or upon positive 
response tendencies toward other people. 28 

To some degree, this point was also made by Riesman himself when, 
for example, he entitled his book “The Lonely Crowd.” Nevertheless, in 
view of the relative lack of genuine sensitivity to others shown by those 
who are other-directed (or yielders in the Asch type of social-influence 
situation), Riesman’s “radar” analogy for other-direction may be some¬ 
what misleading. So, too, may be some of his more enthusiastic endorse¬ 
ments of other-direction as, for example, when he points out its advantages 
in sensitivity, warmth, and flexibility over the sterner virtues of inner- 
direction. This point of view may well be correct from a long-range, cul¬ 
tural perspective, which sees other-direction as modifying an extreme type 
of inner-direction. It does not, however, tally with the differing patterns 
found in this admittedly small present-day urban sample. It may well be 

though with some exceptions (e.g., efficiency, determination), Barron is measuring in his 
subjects something akin to other-directed vs. inner-directed or autonomous values as these 
have been explored by Riesman and defined in the present study. (His two groups would 
appear to differ particularly on one variant of “self-” versus other-direction—that of 
subscale C; cf. pp. 342-343 below). 

In results that also parallel those of the present study, Hoffman {op. cit .) found that 
the “compulsive conformer” scored lower in various measures of ego strength and sig¬ 
nificantly higher than nonconformers on measures such as the inability to tolerate im¬ 
pulses and the holding of conventional, conservative political and religious attitudes. 
Crutchfield {op. cit.) found the independent person to have more intellectual effectiveness, 
ego strength, leadership ability, and a lack of rigid or excessive self-control. (Additional 
findings that the independents show greater maturity in social relations and a relative 
absence of inferiority feelings, traits not markedly possessed by the “self’-directed ado¬ 
lescent, are probably a function of the greater age and vocational experience of his group.) 

28. Here, too, a similar conclusion was reached by Dinnerstein et al. {op. cit.) in their 
study of yielders and independents in the Asch experiment: 

“Another dimension distinguishing independents from yielders concerns a certain sen¬ 
sitivity to persons as persons. As compared with a need for external or expedient alliances 
based on shallow circumstances, this quality involves a willingness to be genuinely in¬ 
volved with others and to reveal oneself in intimate relations with them. On the whole, 
our findings relate this quality to independence in the experiment. ... In other words, 
it is possible to oppose others because we are close to them, and to yield to them because 
we are not close to them.” 
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that, in certain areas of our society at the present time, resistance to the 
pressures toward other-direction in favor of an inner-directed-flavored 
autonomy requires that the person cope with stimulation from both the 
self and the environment, and that he have the resources to integrate—to 
some degree at least—the cognitive with the affective aspects of this stimu¬ 
lation. Those who have succumbed to the more exaggerated forms of 
other-direction in our society do not appear to have the ego resources to 
deal adequately with either the internal or the external world, the cognitive 
or the emotional aspects of their motivations and their perceptions. 

Can we say then, on the basis of independent measures, that the inner- 
directed or autonomous individual in our sample of college freshmen is 
“healthier,” less neurotic, or shows a more desirable form of adjustment 
than does the other-directed individual? The question is difficult to answer 
on at least three counts: first, the problem of defining “healthy” or “desir¬ 
able adjustment”; second, the limited data available to judge our subjects 
in these terms; and, finally, the fact that a finer analysis of the cases 
uncovers a range of possible personality configurations that evidently can 
underlie inner-direction, other-direction, or autonomy. Despite the clear 
personality weaknesses of the other-directed subjects revealed by the 
projective tests, we have seen that there is no significant difference in 
the over-all Rorschach “adjustment” ratings for this group versus the “self”- 
directed subjects. Scores on the personality inventory suggest, moreover, 
that a pattern of worried self-concern (in several though not all areas) 
is more characteristic of inner-direction and autonomy than of other- 
direction, at least in this age group. Thus while inner-directed and autono¬ 
mous subjects express more self-assertion, they are also more openly 
anxious about their appearance and about social situations. Although their 
figure drawings show them to have a stronger, more adequate, and more 
sexually mature body image, they refer significantly more often to actual 
physical defects and past physical trauma. Finally, despite their equal or 
greater capacity for emotional responsiveness, they present themselves as 
more withdrawn and isolated from social contact, which seems only par¬ 
tially due to their relative lack of social dependence as compared with 
other-directed subjects. 

A large part of these differences is undoubtedly due to the greater 
frankness and self-awareness of the “selff’-directed subjects, so that they 
admit more easily to having negative feelings and memories. It does not 
seem, however, that all of the difference can be cogently interpreted in 
this way. The picture of self-concern and worry that is consciously pre¬ 
sented by these subjects is often mirrored in their indirect projective 
responses to the Rorschach. Moreover, there is no analogous tendency 
for the “selff’-directed group to admit to stronger feelings of general mal- 
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adjustment and inadequacy; in this respect, the two groups are approxi¬ 
mately equal. Insofar as the significant correlations really do point to 
specific, possibly psychoneurotic, anxieties on the part of inner-directed 
and autonomous subjects, it may be that it is only the blander, constricted, 
immature, and therefore less consciously anxious adolescents who embrace 
other-direction. Or it may be that the other-directed pattern in itself offers 
some protection to the youthful individual from the self-conscious anxieties 
about his body and about social situations that plague the more introversive, 
self-oriented adolescents. 

On the other hand, the relative lack of expressed aggression or of 
physical and social anxiety, so characteristic of the other-directed adoles¬ 
cent, can most probably be viewed as an expression of the strong tendency 
(revealed in the Rorschachs of these subjects) to push away unpleasant 
feelings of this kind rather than to tolerate them at a conscious level. 29 

So far we have discussed the general personality trends underlying 
“self’-orientation versus “field’’-orientation and, more specifically, we have 
discussed the “self’-directed as against the other-directed personality. But 
it is possible to be more specific; even within this limited sample of 42 
subjects, one can differentiate certain alternative patterns within one or 
the other type of value choice. 

The other-directeds strike the writer and others as substantially more 
homogeneous than the other group, but even among them there are one 
or two individuals who stand out as having chosen other-directed values 
on a primarily intellectual-ideological basis rather than out of deeper 
personality needs. An example would be one subject, fundamentally quite 
rebellious and nonconforming toward his environment, who expressed this 
attitude by embracing an extreme other-direction in the form of a Jewish 
Zionist emphasis on democratic group life as against the supposedly 
narrow, individualistic, materialistic emphasis of American society. This 
boy was among the most other-directed in his value-choices on the ques¬ 
tionnaire, but his personality pattern was, not surprisingly, more like that 
of the “selff’-directed group. Shortly after his freshman year, he left 
Brooklyn College to join a Labour Zionist kibbutz in Israel. 

29. Again, we find supporting empirical evidence for these findings in the Dinner- 
stein-Asch-Garver study, in which the subjects were also adolescent college students, 
though a few years older than the group in the present study: “. . . it seemed likely that 
people who suffer from a sharp sense of subjective inadequacy, who are dismayed by the 
trials of ordinary existence, would be less successful than average in withstanding the pres¬ 
sure of the experimental situation. . . . But apparently the facts are less simple. There 
were in our group a number of people like this: incoherent, dejected, uncertain of their 
own identity; trying to fight down terrifying things in themselves; altogether more or less 
wild, inefficient, and off balance. Yet such subjects were as often as not independent! . . . 
There were others (yielders) who were not troubled and did not suffer, but who struck the 
rater as especially robbed, wrung out, or stripped empty of life. Lethargic, flat and inhibited, 
stunted and numb, they often described themselves as ‘perfectly happy,’ ‘easy-going,’ and 
‘well-adjusted.’ ” 
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The underlying personality patterns of those who reject other-direction 
appear to afford an even wider range of motivational alternatives. This 
is undoubtedly in part because the construction of the questionnaire items 
mixes together elements of autonomy and of inner-direction, which would 
not necessarily be expected to rest upon identical personality drives. It 
may also be that one could expect self- direction—since “selves” differ 
so—to yield a wider range of personality styles. In any case, the person¬ 
ality configurations of those who reject other-direction range from the 
near-schizophrenic individual to those with strong egos who are evidently 
able to integrate the “inner,” the “outer,” and the “other” in creative and 
truly autonomous ways, despite a significant amount of adolescent anxiety. 

Scores on the four attitude subscales, which were empirically derived 
from the original eighty-item questionnaire, are related in a suggestive way 
to the different psychological and behavioral patterns of inner-direction 
and autonomy. By implication, though less clearly, they are also related to 
the differing types of other-direction that are presented as their antitheses. 30 

First, there is a group of subjects who are very low (i.e., non-other- 
directed) on subscale C, but who are not particularly inner-directed on 
subscales A and B. This group rejects rather general, impersonal, conven¬ 
tional other-directed values, such as security, social approval, community 
participation, and so forth, in favor of goals that are personal, self-oriented, 
and concerned with personal recognition and creative achievement—less 
conventional goals in an “other-directed” society. Subjects of this type, 
who are only moderately inner-directed on the over-all questionnaire, 
have a very characteristic personality and behavior pattern, which is more 
flavored by “autonomy” than by inner-direction. They are clearly field- 
independent in their perception. They resist change of their own prior 
opinions by authoritative-sounding magazine articles, and they are often 
able to resist the confederate’s influence upon their own autokinetic judg¬ 
ments without resorting to a forced negativism. Their personalities share 
to a marked degree the general tendency toward a strong, active, non¬ 
repressing self-image, which differentiates the whole “self’-directed group 
from the other-directeds. But they also have a special personality style, 
not shared by many of the others, which emphasizes unconventionality, 
expansiveness, and the ability to deal with stimulation both from within 
and from the environment. For example, they are characteristically pro¬ 
ductive and nonconstricted in the quality of their Rorschach responses. 
They are also significantly nonauthoritarian on the F-Scale, in part because 
they avoid cliche thinking, reject anti-intraceptive values, and are not 

30. The following discussion is based upon a separate correlational analysis of each 
of the subscales in relation to all of the independent variables. 
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particularly deferent in their attitudes toward their parents or toward 
authority in general. Not surprisingly, they are significantly low on the 
California scale measuring political-economic conservatism. Their particu¬ 
lar brand of self-assertion, expansiveness, and unconventionality is also 
mirrored in their career choices; on the career essays written by each 
subject, this group characteristically chooses unconventional occupations 
(e.g., artist, novelist, musician, animal breeder). Despite this relatively 
positive, attractive picture, however, we must avoid thinking of these 
subjects as primarily “well-adjusted” adolescents with little anxiety and 
few problems. This group includes a large number of those who give 
consistently more indications of consciously faced anxiety about their 
bodies, physical symptoms and trauma, and social anxiety and withdrawal 
than do the adolescents who are other-directed. 

Subjects who are low on subscale B present a personality picture that 
seems more akin to Riesman’s characterization of inner-direction, in the 
nineteenth-century Protestant sense, than to his concept of autonomy. These 
subjects reject more specific and personal other-directed values that stress 
positive responsiveness to people—such as friendliness, intimacy, popu¬ 
larity, group adjustment and cooperation—in favor of work-oriented values 
such as efficiency, competence, and achievement, often in the context of 
excelling others. Inner-directeds of this type lack the somewhat creative, 
intellectual, unconventional emphases of the autonomous group, although 
they share (to a lesser degree) their tendency toward active self-assertion 
and self-awareness. In their behavior, they show significant tendencies 
toward field-independence in perception, again less clearly than does the 
autonomous group discussed above. It is in the area of social influence, 
however, that they show a pattern differing most markedly from the 
“autonomy-directed” group (low on subscale C), who resist influence 
very clearly (—.76) in the opinion-change situation, which features influ¬ 
ence via the relatively impersonal medium of written ideas. The B scale, 
in contrast, is more closely related to an individual’s acceptance or rejec¬ 
tion of the direct, interpersonal influence of the confederate, which is the 
main feature of the autokinetic experiment. Thus other-directeds on the 
B scale, who accept values of friendliness, popularity, and the like, often 
let themselves be influenced by the confederate; the B scale inner-directed, 
who rejects these same values, consciously tries hard to resist the confed¬ 
erate’s influence. In this they resemble those who are low (non-other- 
directed) on the other scales, most of whom also show “negativism.” Their 
Rorschachs, however, offer us the hint that in these adolescents much of 
the conscious rejection of interpersonal influences, shown in their values 
as well as in their behavior, may be based upon an active, over-compensat- 
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ing, and only intermittently successful ego attempt to overcome self-doubt, 
lack of emotional control, and the consequent danger of being unduly 
influenced by others. 31 

This defensive inner-directed syndrome becomes even more marked 
if we look exclusively at those cases who are inner-directed on subscale 
B and also on the closely related subscale A; many of these cases are also 
inner-directed on subscale C, which means that they obtain extremely 
inner-directed scores on the over-all measure of inner- versus other-direc¬ 
tion. Subscale A pits “hard-headed,” extremely practical values against 
a rather global, diffuse, somewhat unrealistic interest in “warmth” and 
“sincerity.” This value dichotomy is thus closely related to that represented 
by subscale B; perhaps at both the inner- and the other-directed end it 
can be viewed primarily as a more extreme, less attractive version of the 
same attitude dimension. The personality projections of those who are 
inner-directed on both these subscales, or extremely inner-directed in all 
their values, indicate that this pattern rests upon weakness and defense 
rather than upon strength. Responsiveness to the environment is present 
but threatening, because somewhat uncontrolled. These adolescents react 
with strong self-assertion, conscious attempts to resist influence by others, 
and a blanket rejection of all other-directed values—measures that often 
do not prevent them from being actually influenced in social and percep¬ 
tual influence situations. Paradoxically, therefore, it appears that the more 
extreme the inner-direction of an adolescent in this study, the more he is 
oriented toward resisting others and other-direction rather than to looking 
inward toward himself. In contrast, it is the autonomous and only moder¬ 
ately inner-directed subject, discussed above, who focuses in a positive 
way on personal inner strivings with which the environment is not allowed 
to interfere; his resistance to influence rests therefore upon an assertive 
self-image that is less based upon buried self-doubt, self-criticism, and 
defensive needs to reject the environment. 32 


31. This personality picture is again reminiscent of a type found by Dinnerstein et ah: 
“For certain independents, self-control is more important than self-expression. These are 
the people who reject shackling social supports by owning themselves rather than by being 
themselves.” 

32. What I have called a paradox fits in of course with what we would expect on the 
basis of mechanisms of defense; it is also well in line with Riesman’s theory, in which he 
frequently stresses the somewhat defensive nature of nineteenth-century Protestant inner- 
direction. 

Subscale D affords a rather curious, somewhat puzzling variant of the inner- versus 
other-directed pattern. Inner-directeds of this type are concerned with ideas and prin¬ 
ciples, as against people, and have a kind of intellectualized approach to human problems; 
they reject opposing other-directed values that stress concern for people and for adjust¬ 
ment in concrete, short-run situations. They are not clearly resistant to influence in the 
autokinetic situation, but they tend to be somewhat field-independent in perception, and 
their intellectual emphasis enables them to be very successful at resisting attitude-change. 
In general, they share the emphasis on ideas and on the inner life that is relatively out¬ 
standing in the autonomous subjects, but they are without their characteristic tendency to 
balance and augment this with emotional responsiveness to the environment. Thus their 
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We have discussed some of the behavioral and personality findings of 
the present study in relation to the pictures presented by Riesman of inner- 
directed, other-directed, and autonomous character, suggesting how these 
findings in general support, sometimes modify, and in a few instances 
contradict his own elaborations of these ideal types in a more historical 
and cultural context. In general, however, what can be said to be the 
relationship of this study to the exploration or validation of Riesman’s 
theory as a whole? 

It seems to the writer that this investigation—limited as it has been 
to an intensive study of a small, selected group—can afford no direct 
confirmation of Riesman’s theory, either in terms of showing a particular 
relationship between the form of a society and the character structures 
to which it gives rise, or even in the more limited sense of showing that 
in our present society individuals can indeed be shown to be increasingly 
other-directed in their character mechanisms. What has been shown is that 
when viewed in relief against a relatively constant social background, the 
“new” cultural values that Riesman perceived as forming an “other- 
directed” pattern, in opposition to the older nineteenth-century values, do 
indeed hang together as a coherent set of attitudes that can be accepted 
or rejected by a group of modern urban adolescents. This is to say that 
these attitudes can be objectified in a reasonably reliable and homogeneous 
attitude scale. 33 Furthermore, the emergent value patterns can be shown 
to bear significant relationships to other independent attributes of behavior 
and personality to which they would be expected to relate. No one who 
has been deeply impressed, as many have, by Riesman’s exceptional acuity 
in observing new and significant cultural patterns as they emerge on the' 
American scene will be particularly surprised by this result; it is hoped, 
however, that other investigators have exploited and will continue to exploit 
Riesman’s talent for social observation. 

The findings of the present study have been discussed first from the 


concern with their own ideas tends to have a more intellectualized, detached, and less 
creative and personal quality. Those who are ot/zer-directeds of the D type show an adapta¬ 
tion to and reliance upon the environment at the expense of any tendency to “swim against 
the current” on the basis of their own particular way of looking at things. This charac¬ 
teristic is expressed not only in the values they accept and reject, but analogously in their 
mode of perception; they are practically always field-dependent in the perceptual experi¬ 
ments where it is made most comfortable to rely upon environmental cues. This same easy 
acceptance of outside “help” is found in the attitude-change situation; all of those who 
markedly changed their opinions were other-directed on this D scale. On the basis of the 
personality correlates of this pattern, however, it appears that while these subjects are 
somewhat lacking in inner resources, they do not share the general personality constriction 
that is so characteristic of other-directeds of the C type. It is possible that other-direction 
on subscale D refers to an equally passive but somewhat more benign and comfortable 
form of orientation toward the environment. 

33. That such reliability and homogeneity do not entirely depend upon the social group 
used in this study is suggested by the fact that a group of younger adolescents, living in 
a suburban rather than urban environment, and coming from a much higher social-class 
level, presented a very similar divergence between other- and self-directed value patterns. 
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point of view of what they may contribute to the psychological theory 
that an underlying orientation to the self or to the environment may influ¬ 
ence an individual simultaneously on the level of his values, his cognitive 
and social behavior, and his mode of perception. Next they were discussed 
from the point of view of whether differences in over-all “adjustment” or 
mental health could be assigned to one or the other character type. Finally, 
they were briefly examined in relation to Riesman’s view of American 
society as presented in The Lonely Crowd and in Faces in the Crowd. 
It seems to the present writer that the results of this study may be important 
from still another point of view: the growing interest in the measurement 
of attitudes and values as a method of gaining insight into many facets 
of an individual’s personality and behavior. At times, it would seem that 
psychologists have been so impressed by their insight that what a person 
says is not necessarily what a person does, or what he feels at a deeper 
level, that they have leaned over backward to rely primarily on projective 
and behavioral tests in which conscious attitudes could be largely by¬ 
passed. Thus attitude questionnaires have often been looked down on 
as a species of shoddy short-cut—easy and convenient, but suspect in 
terms of valid or significant interpretation. There are many signs that 
this point of view is changing. Despite many criticisms that can and 
have been made of the California F-Scale, subsequent studies have 
shown it to have valuable ramifications and points of contact with certain 
types of behavior and personality patterning. It seems to the writer, 
however, that Riesman’s typology, cross-cutting the “authoritarian-demo¬ 
cratic” dichotomy as it does, may provide a valuable reminder that 
among those holding democratic values as measured by the F-Scale are 
those who hold them in an other-directed, group-centered, “lib-lab” kind 
of way, and other individuals who hold them from the quite different 
vantage point of individualism and autonomy. 34 Thus, at the authoritarian 
extreme of the F-Scale, if certain variables are controlled, the “authoritarian 
personality” may well have a good deal of validity as a construct; it can¬ 
not be assumed, however, that the “democratic personality” is in any 
sense a similar kind of entity. The exploration of other significant value 
clusters should continue to widen the perspective from which a person’s 
conscious choice of competing values is seen as an integral part of his 

34. The two scales cross-cut one another because—quite apart from more extreme 
proto-Fascist attitudes—neither conventionality nor conservatism is a necessary com¬ 
ponent of an ideology of other-direction. There are modest correlations between other- 
direction on the one hand, and cHch6 thinking and deference toward parents on the other 
(measured by F-Scale items), and also between other-direction on subscale C and po¬ 
litical-economic conservatism (measured on another California scale). But these relation¬ 
ships leave room for a number of individuals who on the F-Scale reject conformity and 
conventional social values only to accept other-direction, and with it conformity to the peer 
group, on the inner-other-direction questionnaire. 
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character, affecting and affected by the patternings of his personality, his 
behavior, and his modes of cognition in other areas. 

This discussion should perhaps end with the question that first aroused 
the writer’s interest in planning an investigation of Riesman’s concepts. 
I was struck by what I conceived to be the contradiction between Riesman’s 
view and that of Piaget in discussing the functional role of the peer group 
in the life of the child. In The Moral Development of the Child, Piaget 
argues that the peer group is the cradle of autonomy. In his view, it is 
from the interaction with his equals, and only from this, that the child 
is able to liberate himself from the successive stages of immature egocen- 
tricity and blind faith in adult authority to form a true conscience of his 
own: 

With regard to moral realities, cooperation is at first the source of criticism 
and individualism. For by comparing his own private motives with the rules 
adopted by each and sundry, the individual (i.e., the child) is led to judge ob¬ 
jectively the acts and commands of other people, including adults. Whence 
the decline of unilateral respect and the primacy of personal judgment. But in 
consequence of this, cooperation suppresses both egocentrism and moral real¬ 
ism, and thus achieves interiorization of rules. A new morality follows upon 
that of pure duty. Heteronomy steps aside to make way for a consciousness 
of good, of which the autonomy results from the acceptance of the norms of 
reciprocity. Obedience withdraws in favor of the idea of justice and mutual 
service, now the source of all the obligations which till then had been imposed 
as incomprehensible commands. In a word, cooperation on the moral plane 
brings about transformations exactly parallel to those of which we have just 
been recalling the existence in the intellectual domain . 35 

It is clear from Piaget’s total argument and from his subsequent 
educational recommendations (in favor of “Group Work” and “Self- 
Government”) that his conception of “cooperation” is not far removed 
from the peer-group influences that Riesman views as major contributors 
to the spread of other-direction at the expense of autonomy in present-day 
American culture. 

From the programmatic point of view, a reconciliation of these two 
points of view can be found in Riesman’s notion of “countercyclical trends.” 
Thus the same stress on cooperation within the peer group and related 
other-directed values, which in Piaget’s Geneva a generation ago may 
have had a liberating effect, could certainly be expected to produce the 
opposite effect in an American culture that is already overstressing these 
values in many areas. But Piaget’s book is more than a program; it is a 
developmental theory. From this viewpoint it seems to the writer that 
although Piaget takes little or no account of the possibility that the “coop- 


35. J. Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the Child (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1948), p. 411. 
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eration” of peer-group life has potentialities for tyrannizing over rather 
than liberating the child, neither is Riesman sufficiently clear that from 
the developmental point of view a quite other-directed group life may 
possibly be useful as a basic element of the latency years in order to 
develop the strong self necessary to reach true autonomy in adolescence 
and adulthood. 

An example from “everyday research” may make this point somewhat 
clearer. Bank Street College of Education is at present engaged in a study 
of nine-year-old children, and it was decided to include some characteriza¬ 
tion of the children’s values with which to measure tendencies toward 
other-direction versus inner-direction or autonomy. Accordingly, the writer 
tried to adapt for nine-year-olds some of the “dilemmas” developed for 
her college questionnaire. One was an adaptation of the item given as an 
example at the beginning of this paper (cf. pp. 317-318, above). The 
nine-year-old version (to be read aloud to the children) is as follows: 

The fourth grade in another school is going to print a magazine. Their teacher 
suggests to them that they take a vote on what to put in their magazine. They 
can all get together and write a class story about a trip that the class took last 
week; each child would write some of it and the teacher would help them 
put it all together. Or they can pick the ten best stories that were written in 
their class and put those in the magazine. 

Mary thinks it would be nicer to have a class story, and she will vote for 
that. But Betty wrote one of the best stories of all the children, and she is 
going to vote for having the best stories in the magazine. 

How would you vote? 

-like Mary 

-like Betty 

The trouble with this adaptation to the latency level is that the writer 
at least feels no presumption that the child furthest on the road to autonomy 
and inner-direction would at this stage in his life necessarily choose the 
individualistic solution; one could just as well feel that the child who chooses 
the “group” on this item might later become the more mature, autonomous 
adolescent or adult. 

The present study does suggest that for young adults in our present-day 
urban society, optimal functioning is not often accompanied by a preponder¬ 
ance of other-directed values. But much greater scrutiny needs to be given 
to the question of what influences in childhood—inborn and experiential— 
lead to independence, individuality, and creativity in later life. 
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DESIRE FOR EXCELLENCE: 
OBSERVATIONS ON DAVID RIESMAN 
AS A SOCIOLOGIST OF EDUCATION 

KASPAR D. NAEGELE 


Der Mensch ist nicht einsam, 

aber Denken ist einsam .—Gottfried Benn 


Prologue 

david riesman is a trouble to us. He seeks to cope with the wide 
and open and the gnawing themes that affect the course of American culture 
and the work of all of us who wish to bring home establishable truths about 
human beings. As his works and these essays show, he has dared to confront 
most of the controversial issues in American society: civil liberty, minority 
and marginality, opinion and apathy, work and leisure, Freud and Veblen, 
the dimensions and shifts of national character, and education. 

He has expressed his observations in five books and many essays. As 
a rule any one piece of his work talks about more than one theme. This 
essay, though, concerns mainly his diagnosis of American education. 

349 
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To research and write about education is to dissect (and perhaps 
explain) an institutional sphere that stretches mercilessly on from the 
sweet and bitter episodes in a classroom to the deliberations about the 
scope of government support or to the decisions and doubts by which 
academic people sustain or leave a life in a university. The deeper context 
of education—the fact that it is necessary at all—underlies, of course, 
any study of human phenomena. In a sense, education is an enormity. 
It is also a sociological orphan. 

I shall begin exegetically and then order Riesman’s assertions to a 
view of education considered as an institutional sphere. In actual fact, 
of course, I approached reading his proposals with a previous and mosl 
fragmentary view of North American education, enlarged my ideas through 
his, and then confronted a new discrepancy between what he said and 
what he might have said. I hope to show that such a discrepancy is partly 
a measure of his fruitfulness and partly a measure of his failure. His 
failure is, in some respects, self-acknowledged: “It has not been possible 
for me to separate out two related factors: one, the personal qualities of 
individual teachers; another the social system and conventions under 
which they work.” 1 

Riesman’s concern is with individual excellence, with individuals cap¬ 
able of “liberating invention.” He does indeed take education seriously. 
In the best sense, he writes all the time like an educator, like a man in 
continuous Socratic argument. This is ironic. Despite all his disclaimers 
it is evident that the “autonomous man,” capable of transcending the 
fads of the day, free and witful enough to think of new models, and 
sufficiently serene to “choose himself,” is his ideal. He constitutes the 
half-hidden and half-denied “counter-model” with which Riesman brings 
reality into focus. Yet such a man would probably not be in continuous 
conversation. The concerned complaint about American culture is thus 
a complex compound of didactic device and inner conflict. This does not 
mean that its fruits are false. It may well mean that their emphases are 
misleading. 


I. Aims and Points of View 

Riesman is concerned with alternatives and shifts among various 
coherences, notably those between the self and others. He sees character 
as a proportionality of emphases on tradition, others, the inside, and one’s 
self. He is concerned with character on a national plane. American culture 


1. Faces in the Crowd, p. 286. 
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is his province. Ultimately, however, he is a “clinician”: “For I firmly 
believe that fifteen interviews—even one—if properly understood can 
teach us a great deal.” 2 

When the clinician writes about coherences, other than lives in prog¬ 
ress, he either writes about the reciprocities of social relations or about 
culture, considered as a pattern of preferences and standards. The clinician 
must remain within the realm of creating portraits. These can take the 
form of caricatures. In any case they are not photographs. The kinds of 
portraits that Riesman constructs, of American culture in general and of 
the spheres of politics, consumption, participation, and education in 
particular, are attempts to formulate the pattern of shared and quiet 
commitments by which national boundaries come to comprise a style of 
life. Yet, while such formulations are his actual concern, he is continuously 
alert to fads and fashions, to the immediate “thereness” of large American 
cities, to the meandering dichotomies by which debate is carried on in 
the spheres of controversy (such as education, mass culture, or leisure), 
to the conspicuousness in the foreground: cars, television, football. After 
all, “curiosity does well to focus on what is changing rather than on what 
is more or less stable.” 3 

The value of his work thereby becomes more than a matter of truths 
and incisive distinctions. Surely his governing notions concerning “directed- 
ness” are a compound of heterogeneous elements. His use of the word 
“character” is misplaced. His over-all characterization of American culture 
is insufficient. But he has brought these issues under discussion. He has 
dared to jump into the middle. He wants to know how in American culture 
people conceive of the range of possibilities. He is free to say what he 
sees. He fights stubbornly for the possibility of saying it, since he believes 
that “our culture is much better off if the good things in it are kept good 
by having to compete with the dross.” 4 

In some ways it would be easy to show the flaws of this enterprise, 
to get annoyed at the ways in which Riesman seems to skim the cream 
of more painstaking research, to become acid or pedantic in the face of 
his adroit elusiveness. But criticism does not lie in detraction or admira¬ 
tion; ultimately, it lies presumably in doing better; it lies in attempts at 
extension or revision. 

Besides, Riesman has a right to ask for assessment on his own grounds. 
These, though, are big indeed; and they are not unified. Riesman is com¬ 
mitted to being less or more than the disinterested observer. He cares— 

2. Individualism Reconsidered , p. 179. 

3. Individualism Reconsidered , p. 448. 

4. “Some Continuities and Discontinuities in the Education of Women/’ Third John 
Dewey Memorial Lecture, Bennington College. 
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particularly about the degrees of freedom that one can have. He wants 
to catch the wide profusion and chronic themes of American culture, 
while admitting to a feeling that 

it escapes my efforts at interpretation. ... I have a sense of only a very small 
fragment of what goes on. . . . neither social science nor other forms of 
reporting are quite keeping up with the growing differentiation of our national 
life . 5 

We need not stop now to examine the assumptions of this passage— 
its easy link of social science and journalism, its belief in “keeping up” 
with differentiation. He wants to sketch, with as little “teamwork as pos¬ 
sible,” the onward drift of American culture. 

We expect more of life than did our parents and grandparents—more, even, 
than freedom from want and the standard package of consumer durables; our 
very abundance has increased the scope of our expectations about what life 
could be like and therefore has made our situation potentially revolutionary . 6 

“ ‘Life’ as now lived anywhere is not good enough,” 7 he says in one 
of his discussions of education. But how is it lived? American culture, as 
far as I can see, is as much studied as it is elusive. 

We may be impressed by its uniformity—and yet within the same 
boundaries lie Cambridge and San Jose, New Orleans and Portland. We 
may become dispirited at the long chain of animal hospitals and motels 
that follow us as we leave most cities, and yet we also come upon a 
Marlboro in Vermont or, when hope has just about run dry, upon a com¬ 
munity like Enumclaw in the State of Washington. Standing on the en¬ 
trance to a national park, with its trails, we can look either way: to a 
void or a plethora of advertising. Riesman seeks to see and comprehend 
all this. He is in search of a vivid representation of the outer and inner 
landscape of America. The indented coast of Washington and the unin¬ 
dented one of Oregon, the “thereness” of Chicago and the self-contained 
atmospheres of small progressive colleges, the rival climates of disciplines, 
the intellectual levels of Buffalo, Iowa, Antioch, or Nebraska: he wants 
to see their faces in the crowd. Pre-eminently, though, his wanderings 
and observations relate to education, to the encounters between the gen¬ 
erations in contexts free from the ties of kinship. His efforts are contained 
by American culture itself and within that context, almost wholly by 
the immediate present. He does not cultivate much comparison. His “out¬ 
side” is his own professional past. The fictions of law—fully known by 
virtue of having been his own craft—form the counterpoint to the values 

5. Individualism Reconsidered , p. 272. (Italics mine.) 

6. Riesman, ‘‘The Suburban Sadness,” in William M. Dobriner, The Suburban Com¬ 
munity (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958), p. 397. (Italics mine.) 

7. Constraint and Variety in American Education , p. 168. 
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and dispositions that he wants to describe: a description that is, again, 
to be the fruit of craftsmanship. He wants to stand at the edge to over¬ 
hear and overview the “themes” of culture and character. 

My themes will have to be that this standpoint provides scope and 
many suggestive observations along a range—stretching from football to 
nylon, from higher education to apathy—which in itself is an accom¬ 
plishment; but also that the corporate and conflicted character of society 
as a web of institutional spheres cannot come into proper view this way. 
The ground on which the themes meet, the reciprocities in which they 
are acted out, and the organizations into which the reciprocities are com¬ 
pounded go virtually unanalyzed. It is one thing to have deliberately ig¬ 
nored this realm—and thereby acknowledged it. It is another to have 
by-passed it and thereby at least laid oneself open to the charge of con¬ 
sidering it quite unimportant. 


IL Constraint and Variety 

Constraint and Variety in American Education is the title of a set of 
lectures, delivered at the University of Nebraska. They form part of an 
attempt, still proceeding, to deal with education in the United States, par¬ 
ticularly the “gamut of institutions of higher learning.” 

This analysis includes an account of the defense of ideas and of the 
rise of intellectual veto groups. Further, in a rich essay on the training 
of lawyers and sociologists, 8 he also takes up the theme of the “styles of 
thought” within which different groups do their work and by which they 
come to be constituted as vested interests. 

In the Nebraska lectures, Riesman argues that institutions of higher 
learning form a procession. They are marked by considerable differences 
of quality. They fall away from a head, to a middle and a tail: 

American higher education seems to me directionless at the head of the pro¬ 
cession as far as major innovations are concerned, in rapid if sometimes con¬ 
tradictory motion in the middle and lacking in much if any aliveness at the 
end. 9 

With a minimum of ado he faces us with the paradox that “higher edu¬ 
cation in this country is better in general level of performance than it has 
ever been, yet we hope for less from it as a means of radical cultural 
renovation.” 10 

8. Riesman, “Law and Sociology: Recruitment, Training and Colleagueship,” Stanford 
Law Review , 9, No. 4 (July, 1957), 643-673. 

9. Constraint and Variety , p. 64. 

10. Constraint and Variety, p. 30. 
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He suggests, however, that the task of evaluating institutions in this 
part of the educational sphere has become vexingly complex. Still, he 
speaks of a “big five” who keep “an eye mainly on each other, as do the 
Big Three in the design of automobiles.” The European models have 
ceased to be clearly appropriate. Innovation has itself become institution¬ 
alized. Academic isomorphism has set in. 

In the middle, however, the dialectic between parochial and cosmo¬ 
politan models produces a tissue of continuing tensions. At the head, the 
dialectic takes the form of a balance between the cultivation of specialized 
competence and of general education. Higher learning, then, is carried on 
in a gamut of institutions of unequal worth; it is undulating through 
history like a snake while it liberates or moulds people to become, if 
they must, runners in a mad race: 

If we look at a field from the inside, we can see that it embraces a series of 
intellectual tracks down which we run, protected by our lines from having to 
look in too many directions at once, and able to hand on the torch to another 
runner on the same track. Indeed, if we think about the sport of running on 
an actual track, it seems a crazy thing to do, which only Greek Olympians 
and modern schoolboys and collegians would dream of. It appears terribly 
remote from life—yet it somehow represents it, re-creates it, and even adds to 
its quality and complexity. The same is true on the track of a discipline! 
Looked at from the perspective of our national problems, it also seems re¬ 
mote and crazy like a sport, and it so strikes perhaps the majority of students. 
But the discipline is a protection against looking to the students as the sole 
audience of our performance, and we always hope that if we run well enough, 
some students will join the race too, and become as crazy as we . 11 

As a portrait—and there are many wrinkles and features that Riesman 
supplies as well—this is plausible enough. It seems to go beyond all the 
figures of the Office of Education, it lies high above the faculty club con¬ 
versations and presidential speeches, while catching all their flavor and 
all their weaknesses. The middle ranges and the Middle West, the torpor 
of the trail of the procession, the private agonies of well-trained people in 
mediocre settings, the apparent inertness and simultaneous faddishness 
of academic decisions—all these are well caught and presented without 
the acidity of a Mary McCarthy. Yet the wider context is missing. 

For purposes of this chapter I would like to think of education pri¬ 
marily as an enterprise carried on by institutions —such as universities 
and schools—that are explicitly , if not exclusively, concerned with it. I 
take it to be an enterprise that enhances a person’s state of competence, 
whether this competence takes a general or a specific form; it may en¬ 
hance his knowledge, his judgment, his abilities to read or write or 
practice engineering. As such, education is continuous with a whole 

11. Constraint and Variety, p. 110. 
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variety of less explicit and less institutionalized undertakings. With these I 
am less directly concerned. Nor can I address the troublesome question 
about the boundaries between such phenomena as propaganda, indoctri¬ 
nation, and education. I shall assume, however, that ‘‘what goes on” in 
educational institutions includes some of the same processes that in dif¬ 
ferent combination would underlie a program of political indoctrination. 

It is an obvious but impressive fact about any complex society that 
it has an explicit and proliferated educational “system,” that it expects 
the virtual absence of illiteracy, except where there are “organic” barriers 
to it, and that it seeks to give an increasing number of people, for a 
steadily rising minimum number of years, a chance at relatively con¬ 
tinuous learning in the company of others, outside the home. The clientele 
of this process in America is, of course, huge. In 1956 about one and a 
half million children attended kindergarten, twenty-six million went to 
elementary school, eight and a half million were at a high school. The 
college (including professional school) population was nearly three 
million. 12 

Moreover, as an institutional sphere, particularly in America, educa¬ 
tion is a remarkable combination (in its “lower” reaches) of society-wide 
“compulsion” and local control. In North America, we leave education 
in most respects to the jurisdiction of levels of government other than 
the federal. The emergent similarities arising from the comparable (though 
obviously not identical) management of education by states (or provinces 
as in Canada) give rise to a nationwide “system,” which, in its inner 
differentiation, in turn cuts across jurisdictional boundaries. Yet, the 
notion of compulsory education sets continuous limits to the equally potent 
notion of the local control of it. It also generates a notion of “public” 
education, which in turn, as a compound of privilege and obligation, 
comes to express alike a collective commitment to an equality or uniform¬ 
ity of “minimum competence” and to the establishment of a division of 
labor concerning the education of children resident within a nation. This 
commitment “is not to be diluted by the stubbornness of parents or the 
indifference or the ignorance of the young”: 

But the lawyer is impressed with a further aspect. The lawyer is, by training, 
sensitized to noting the point at which voluntary subsidy ceases and coercion 
through the power of the state begins. I am tempted to say that the lawyer is 
something of an expert in the decencies of the use of coercion. What is remark¬ 
able about compulsory education is that it supplies a major instance, perhaps 
the only instance, in which the compulsory conferring of benefits is unquali¬ 
fiedly a good idea. 13 

12. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1957, p. 110, Table 132. 

13. Harry Kalven, Jr., “Law and Education,” The School Review, 65 (1957), 287-303, 
esp. p. 288. 
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Riesman is not concerned with this dimension of educational matters. 
One wonders why, especially since the law is surely in some measure his 
point of origin. Surely the debate about the “content” of the curriculum, 
about methods of teaching and grading, and about the best possible 
matching of institutional resources and individual capacities proceeds 
with reference to the silent assumption that “some education is necessary 
for everybody.” Yet criteria for such minimums are controversial, the 
more so since the future, as Riesman also points out, is thoroughly un¬ 
clear in its requirements. Still, in the United States a massive task has 
been accomplished. The amount of illiteracy is now small indeed. To put 
it another way, the average number of years that the population of the 
United States is spending in school, and thus in a situation of potentially 
continuous learning “segregated” from the family, is increasing. 

To speak about constraint and variety in American education in the 
absence of such considerations, and without an eye on the flood of social 
arrangements, struggles of power, modes of coercion, and accomplish¬ 
ments of consensus, is likely to rob the portrait of a body. This distorts 
the face. 

Riesman partly disciplines his observations of a gamut of institutions 
of higher learning through the image of the snake. He is less explicit 
about the lower reaches. He suspends his view of “the” public school 
between the two poles of the “club” and the hospital. He tends to think 
about schools, in the first instance, with reference to the socioeconomic 
characteristics of the neighborhoods in which they are placed and from 
which they then draw their clientele. One would probably be read out 
of the profession if one were not to be concerned with this clearly strate¬ 
gic, and at times diffusely painful, “variable.” But do we not also—if 
not “first”—have as well to fashion a clear sense of the probable organi¬ 
zation of the component elements of education considered as an institu¬ 
tional sphere? 

Durkheim reminded us that education, considered as the deliberate 
attempt to bring about states of enhanced competence, is at once “diverse 
and uniform” in any complex society. All adults are educated, but differ¬ 
ently so. The differences might seem in the first instance a matter of 
“length”; they are also a question of kind. The two dimensions are re¬ 
lated, but not in any simple way. “Kind,” moreover, is a complex 
dimension; for competence, in this context, can as well refer to “being a 
gentleman” as to “being a dentist.” Besides, whatever kind of education 
one speaks about, including the most specific training concerned with 
“nothing more” than the creation of accountants, one necessarily deals 
with a system that must in fact deal with more than the avowed state of 
competence it seeks to enhance. Competence, like contract, involves ele- 
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ments not explicitly stated in its name. Besides, as De Tocqueville re¬ 
minds us, 

The observer who is desirous of forming an opinion on the state of instruction 
among the Anglo-Americans must consider the same object from two differ¬ 
ent points of view: if he singles out the learned he will be astonished to find 
how few they are, but if he counts the ignorant, the American people will 
appear to be the most enlightened in the world . 14 

The educational sphere of American society involves at once, then, the 
settlement of several issues, 15 including the management of its relations 
to other spheres. 

These issues involve in the first place a settlement of the extent to 
which the educational sphere is to be autonomous. This again leads to 
several questions: 

When is education, outside the kinship system, to begin? 

At that beginning, what alternatives are to be available? 

Beyond the beginning, how (and when) shall education be further 
“divided”? 

What must these divisions have in common? 

The “divisions of education” compound matters of curriculum, control, 
and purpose. In this way we speak of public and private, higher and ele¬ 
mentary, general and professional, technical and academic education. 

Whatever its kind, education supposes providers and consumers. 
These vary in immediacy. Learners consume education most directly, and 
teachers provide it most directly. Yet consumption involves also “bene¬ 
fits received”—and benefits can accrue to a whole variety of persons and 
their social arrangements. Similarly, the provision of education implies 
as well the management of necessary resources, including money. In that 
sense public education has come to be a recognized mark of American 
culture because of its simultaneous “national” yet “nonfederal” character. 16 

This immediately raises two further issues that any educational system 
must settle: conditions of membership, in its different parts, both with 
regard to immediate providers and consumers; and the varieties of au¬ 
thority that are to constitute “the” system. Increasingly, as Riesman also 
points out, it is impossible to teach in America without “professional” 
preparation in a field (or “subject matter”) or, in the lower reaches, in 

14. Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), 
p. 315. 

15. Though this haphazard discussion constitutes in no way an “application” of Par¬ 
sons’ ideas concerning the analysis of social structure and function, it is obviously indebted 
to him. 

16. For many further facts in this connection, organized with the help of the notion 
of institution, see the circumspect discussion, “American Education” in Robin M. Williams, 
Jr., American Society (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952), Chap. 8. 
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teacher training. Private schools may make various exceptions. Univer¬ 
sities may have autodidactic poets in residence.. But these are the sorts 
of exceptions that show the rule. Besides, any educational establishment, 
with the possible exception of various bible schools, includes in its con¬ 
stellation of purposes inspectable standards. An educational establishment 
is eager to be “accredited,” to be in the company of other such estab¬ 
lishments. 

On the other side, American society has probably gone as far as any 
society in an attempt to make at least of the “lower” reaches of the edu¬ 
cational sphere a separate resource, equally open (and equally obligatory) 
to all. As such it is to be distant from church, state, or other corporate 
enterprises. The segregation of the right to education from other kinds 
of commitments, especially ethnic and religious membership, is obviously 
a widely implemented ideal, while being at the same time a continuing 
source of tension. Ethnic segregation within the sphere of education is, 
as we know, a matter of much contemporary conflict and hardship. 
Secondarily, or at least more diffusely, the religious fissure within the 
educational sphere and the official ideal of the maximum separation of 
church and state constitute in the long run an even more stubborn issue. 
The range of the right and of the obligation (and their ranges may diverge) 
to become educated regardless of ability to pay is yet a further axis of 
differentiation for an educational system. In our system the matter is ob¬ 
viously under debate, while in some respects the opportunity for more 
education, among those capable of carrying on with it, is ceasing to be 
primarily a matter of private financial resources. 

The educational sphere, taken as a whole, then, combines a large 
variety of organizational forms and levels. These sustain relative mutual 
autonomy and dependence. This is perhaps one of the most characteristic 
features of this institutional sphere. Depending on the issue, the “corpo¬ 
rate unit” of the lower reaches of the educational sphere can be a class¬ 
room, a school, a school district, a state. Yet specific schools and, on the 
elementary levels, particular classrooms of single grades are, as well, 
bounded worlds unto themselves, whose differences are all the more 
striking in view of their duplication “all over the country.” There are 
after all about 155,000 schools (a fifth of them private) accommodating 
36 million people in search of some education. The teaching profession 
includes about 1.4 million, of whom a third or so are men. It might be 
worth adding in passing that during the last twenty years the number of 
secondary schools has stayed relatively constant, while as part of an effort 
at decreasing the proliferation of small administrative units, the number 
of public elementary schools between 1937 and 1953 has just about 
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been cut in half. The number of “gifted” children officially counted and 
specially treated in that same period has considerably increased. It now 
stands at about 20,000. By contrast, in the “higher” reaches duplication 
gives way to a more coherent hierarchy. In 1955 there were 1858 in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning in the United States; 655 of these were 
public, and two thirds of them were primarily concerned with the liberal 
arts. In fact, 141 universities contain 40 per cent of the total student body 
of about 3 million, while among them 1124 theological colleges educate 
333,000 students. Furthermore, large institutions are growing larger. 

Looked at from the point of view of the provider, the educational 
sphere becomes itself a complicated set of levels of authority. Resources 
must be committed, personnel must be trained and appointed, competence 
in its various forms must be enhanced. Such enhancement involves in 
turn the balancing of a variety of competing pressures that impinge on 
both teacher and learner, and on those around them. Some of these 
pressures are created within the educational sphere itself, particularly 
by the fact that more often than not learners are a majority and present 
themselves in the form of various aggregates or groupings to teachers 
who face them alone. 

The social structure of education, of course, is at best only hinted at 
by these incomplete observations. In any case, it seems in part to lie 
submerged. What one can see of it, however, is further obscured by the 
fact that, unlike any other institutional sphere except that of kinship, it 
includes all members of a society. Everyone has to go through part of it 
and then either sees others also going through it after him or deals with 
those it “turns out.” These facts help to make the educational sphere 
an excellent candidate for chronic controversy, for overvaluation and 
for neglect all at once. Besides, modes of competence and abilities of 
judgment, as outcomes of education, become a pervasive element in all 
institutional spheres. In America, moreover, it is further clear that as a 
“variable” education is not only a major aspect of status and mobility. 
It is also a mold for attitudes that involve various kinds of “tolerance” 
on the one hand and the management of direct impulses, tender or 
aggressive, on the other. 

Furthermore, the educational sphere can operate only if it has at least 
a minimum measure of freedom from the society that surrounds it, while 
maintaining strong links to it as well. The organization of freedom within 
the educational domain may well turn out to be one of the most useful 
issues for its social analysis. Once we know just how thick or permeable 
the walls of lecture- and classrooms are we shall comprehend education 
as a collective enterprise much more fully. 
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I raise all these points here simply to suggest that the debates and 
experiments we carry on in the name of education may in fact be detours 
that distract, partly because we want it so, from a more searching analysis 
of the social anatomy of education. 


///. Teachers 

Apart from many passing references, scattered throughout his work, 
David Riesman concentrates on the analysis of teachers in the early parts 
of The Lonely Crowd in Constraint and Variety in American Education, 
and in some articles. 17 

In the first work, he addresses himself to “changes in the role of the 
teacher” as part of his wider interest in agents of character formation. 
Specifically, of course, he is concerned with historic shifts in the promi¬ 
nence and character of such agencies, particularly when these take the 
form of parents, peers, and teachers. The discussion of parents and their 
increased other-directedness is ended with the famous analogy to radar. 18 
We are told—with a characteristic seriousness that is made nimble only 
with the delight at its own persuasive perspicacity and never made light 
by humor—that children under these circumstances tend to be without 
“devices” that would guide and steady them “within.” Instead they be¬ 
come attuned to “detect the action, and especially the symbolic action, of 
others.” 19 

Riesman goes on to suggest the diminishing role of parents by taking 
quite seriously the analogy he has invented. To a degree the vacuum so 
created—or so seen—is then filled in part by teachers, but especially by 
“the” peer group. It is not my task to show in detail that Riesman’s 
image of the agencies of socialization is inadequate. It omits a sense of 
the hierarchy of agencies, of which parents, teachers, friends, colleagues 
or co-workers, and mass media would then be examples. The different 
planes of such a hierarchy, moreover, contain competing circles of social¬ 
ization. Parents, friends, and teachers often all diverge. They constitute 
themselves into various temporary or durable constellations. We all stand 
at intersections. The full truth of this can only be made plain through 
an analysis that aligns social structure with an interest in character and 
culture. 


17. See especially: The Lonely Crowd, Chap. 2, Section II; Constraint and Variety in 
American Education, pp. 130, 132, 140-141; and “Teachers as Counter-cyclical Influence,” 
The School Review, 65 No. 1 (Spring, 1957), 78-91; “Teachers and Changing Expecta¬ 
tions,” Harvard Educational Review, 24 (1954), 106-117; “Thoughts on Teachers and 
Schools,” Anchor Review , 1 (1955), 27-60. 

18. The Lonely Crowd, p. 55. 

19. Ibid., p. 55. 
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The discussion of the changing role of the teacher proceeds in the 
main with reference to the notions of inner- and other-directedness. Ries- 
man suggests a list of characteristics of the teacher’s role under each of 
these conditions. The lists are ad hoc. 

In the stage of inner-direction the teacher’s task is largely to train 
children in decorum and intellectual matters. This reminds one, parenthet¬ 
ically, of De Tocqueville’s observation: “In the United States politics is 
the end and aim of education; in Europe its principal object is to fit men 
for private life.” 20 

Riesman wants to contrast the contemporary teacher with “her” pre¬ 
decessor; he sees, in the limitation of the past teacher’s role and its sharp 
demarcation from the home, an important area of change. He also be¬ 
lieves that we once were taught by teachers who had neither understand¬ 
ing nor time for emotional problems. By the same token, her charges’ 
relations to each other entered her purview only in disciplinary cases. 
This, supposedly, allowed children to unite in opposition to authority. 

The teacher, in other words, was concerned with the teaching and 
learning of a definite curriculum. School and home had clear goals. If 
the teacher could be won at all it was through brains, status, and perhaps 
docility. By contrast, in the stage of other-directedness the teacher’s role 
is more inclusive. He is now concerned with emotional as well as with 
intellectual matters; with the sociometry of his class as well as with grades. 
School, ideally, is a context of understanding and of play. The teacher 
concerns himself with a wide range of competence: choice of consumer 
goods and of friends, choice of occupation and of leisure pursuits. The 
process of learning goes on in a shifted spatial arrangement: the teacher 
sits in the “class circle” (rather than forbiddingly at the front). The walls 
display the competitive and contemporary problems and work of the 
children in the class. Teacher and walls have both become less impersonal. 
The teacher virtually assumes the role of “opinion-leader” and hopes for 
“cooperation” rather than dutiful industriousness. Hidden behind “coop¬ 
eration” lies a form of authority that leads to collective coercion: “We 
don’t do this here, do we?” 

By this logic, Riesman sees a resemblance between the role of the 
teacher and the role of the industrial relations department in a factory. 
Alas, here the analysis stops—until it is taken up again in the Nebraska 
lectures and elsewhere. 

The analysis, furthermore, is suggestively asymmetrical: past situa¬ 
tions are described from the point of view of the child. More recent situ¬ 
ations appear from the point of view of the adult. As in virtually all 
sociological analysis, the fact that societies are generally sustained in the 


20. Tocqueville, op. cit., p. 318. 
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company of children and always by adults who were once themselves 
children 21 seldom becomes vivid or properly considered. 

Yet Riesman’s analysis of teachers should probably be read in the 
light of an aside occasioned by the possibility that one of his graduate 
students might play the role of student observer in a high school and par¬ 
ticipate as peer in a contrived repetition of adolescence. The project 
did not come off because doubts and lack of money helped a passage 
of time to make irreversible the student’s chances of “passing” as a teen¬ 
ager. The doubts included the belief that “childhood and adolescence, 
far from being happy parts of life which one would enjoy recapturing, 
are an ordeal which some can only survive once, if then.” 22 

His analysis of changes in the role of the teacher, moreover, should 
probably not be taken too seriously, for in 1956, six years after Faces 
in the Crowd, he claims that “Teachers have always cared whether they 
were liked by the children.” 23 

A circumspect, haphazard, and therefore more incomplete than neces¬ 
sary set of proposals concerning the role of the teacher thus emerges, 
which further discussion extends by reference to questions of mobility, 
of the quality of the inclusive relation between teachers and pupils, and 
of professionalization. 

Just as schools are seen with reference to the inequalities among 
neighborhoods, so teachers are seen with an eye on their social origins. 
Without providing evidence, Riesman suggests that an important number 
of American teachers are in fact engaged in a journey of upward mobility 
and carry with them the pedestrianism of the lower middle class. Some, 
to be sure, can turn their higher origins to good account and teach with 
security precisely in the “tougher” schools. 

In comments here and there Riesman also takes up the hardening 
process that “experience” brings about, and illustrates some of the cruel¬ 
ties that go on in various comers of the school system. But his centers of 
gravity concern the question of being liked and of staying part of a pro¬ 
fessional group: 

The basic vulnerability of the teacher, however, is not, like the administrator, 
to the pressures from the parents and other veto groups in the community, 
damaging as these can be to his or her feeling of security and width of maneu¬ 
ver, but rather to the need to be liked by the children, the need to have evident 
and immediate response. 24 

21. An elegant statement and partial correction of this fact is to be found in Erik H. 
Erikson’s Childhood and Society (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1950), p. 12. 

22. Faces in the Crowd, p. 286, footnote. 

23. Constraint and Variety , pp. 140-141. 

24. Constraint and Variety , p. 140. 
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He suggests that the teacher’s situation is made worse by the irrever¬ 
sibly widening gap in age that an absolute age range among clients 
presents to any person inevitably getting older. Besides, her performance 
—and hence her sense of accomplishment—is limited to teaching, to 
interaction. Becoming an expert in subject matter (as distinct from 
“methods,” administration, or counseling) is hardly open to her—in the 
North American system. 

The last thought Riesman takes for granted. His analysis, with some 
exceptions, is distinctly uncomparative. Despite all this urgent concern 
with excellence, he does not wish to order his analysis to a sense of the 
competing models of excellence between as well as within cultures. He 
never contrasts, let us say, the role of teacher in America and in Russia. 

But he is detailed in his compassion for American teachers. They 
might misinterpret this as condescension. That is another matter. He puts 
much stock in the potentially debilitating logic of the need to be liked 
(just as, on the other side, he shows much discomfort in relation to situa¬ 
tions in which people behave cruelly or indifferently to one another). For 
all his concern with orientations of people to one another, he has paid 
no sustained attention to the kinds of relations that are possible between 
two or more people. He does not ponder the relative gain and cost in¬ 
volved in different kinds of human coherence, nor the limits to the tragic 
conflict between accomplishment and mutual coherence. Still, he sees 
teachers more “aware than hitherto” (the timing of these matters is never 
historically precise with Riesman) whether they are liked or not: 

especially as the children, good operators that they are, include among their 
social skills the ability to exploit the adults’ need for affection and approval— 
skills the young people have been taught in the child centered middle-class 
home. 25 

Riesman, however, takes a very important and big step further. The 
inclusive vagueness of the notion of being liked—perhaps best represented 
as a thin ideal, tough like surface tension, hugging a large reservoir of 
anxiety—feeds on a poor sense of adequacy. The “answer” to this is the 
trap of omnipotence: 

Just because they think of themselves not only as teachers of a subject but 
also as teachers of an age grade . . . they are at once tempted and betrayed 
by an ideal of omnicompetence. Though they are in fact in the position of the 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, they somehow accept the inner responsi¬ 
bility for making up in their own persons for all the deficiencies in the com¬ 
munity, 26 

25. Constraint and Variety, p. 141. 

26. “Teachers amid Changing Expectations,” p. 113. (Italics mine.) 
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Riesman suggests three sources for this phenomenon: the private- 
school model, the nursery-school model, and the emphasis on social skills. 
In his own terms, he leaves out a fourth ground, which nevertheless else¬ 
where he himself supplies: the contemporary “increasing pressure on the 
school teacher to make her classroom as lifelike as possible.” 27 

One could easily make this passage alone the subject of a considerable 
exploration in “theory” and in “research.” Even if one were to concen¬ 
trate on the “single” issue of the range of the teacher’s role, Riesman’s 
proposition would likely be as suggestive as it is insufficient. 28 

To make it slowly more sufficient would involve a paradigm for the 
analysis of social roles. Such a paradigm would have to accommodate a 
sense of the variable and of the constant elements (within American his¬ 
tory) of the role of a teacher; a sense of the differentiation of this role 
within given school systems; and, proceeding from the opposite end, a 
notion of the differentiation of the whole range of functions that deal with 
the “transformation” of persons from one state of competence to another. 
It would order the educational to an interest in the (professional) division 
of labor. Finally, it would take into account the varieties of inner experi¬ 
ences by which persons, as teachers, arrange and obscure a set of motives 
in relation to a set of expectations. 

Riesman surely forced our attention onto a telling dimension when, 
in the name of the strategy of countercyclical action, he flatly demands 
of teachers that they “resist their own self demands.” That enjoinder is 
facilitated for Riesman by his own commitment to the “projections beyond 
life.” To him, “life” as now lived anywhere is not good enough. 

But he is hopeful: he believes that we can expect an increase in the 
ranks of those teachers who enter the profession in search of a meaningful 
and useful life, rather than in search of status. He sees a number of people 
committed to an ideal of service—to people or ideas—engaging in the 
art of school teaching. 

It would be rewarding to put this to an adequate test, if only to make 
us face more discriminatingly just what we mean by the search for status, 
and what we can discover about the alternative combinations of such a 
motive with other motives within the family of roles devoted, by vague 
and broad consensus, to the professional concern with others who are in 
one way or another in need of being “led forth.” Yet Riesman worries 


27. Ibid., p. 111. 

28. For some historical as well as comparative perspective in this connection see Asher 
Tropp, The School Teachers (London: Heinemann, 1957), and, inter alia , Plate VIII: 
“The teacher’s task has remained essentially the same through one hundred and fifty 
years.” I do not believe this, but that is another matter. 
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about the “stranglehold of the education industry.” Firstly, the amateur 
teacher, lacking “certification,” has no place. Without pausing to stop 
for an examination of the relations between “standards” (including stand¬ 
ards of excellence) and professional monopolies of one sort or another, 
Riesman, secondly, portrays the “encapsulation” of many teachers in self¬ 
confirming circles: “they are apt to live with another teacher, have only 
teachers for friends, and spend such little leisure as they have either on 
school-connected tasks or in accumulating further credits. 29 

Productively he links this fact with several others: a likely content¬ 
ment to stay in their “favorite” school, a wish to avoid the pain of a 
principal’s responsibility, a tendency to live within the “uncriticized values” 
of the surrounding local communities—“In other words, like other pro¬ 
fessional and interest groups, they look to the group itself for advance 
as a body. Their aspirations are bound up with the school system as a 
whole.” 30 

Again, we are shown all this in spirited unconnectedness. The image 
of society as a web of competing and congruent attachments never holds 
together the vivid and plausible characterization of the diverse features 
of “directedness” that become manifest in the way people teach, strive, 
argue, raise children. 

It is almost as though Riesman, struck by “the cultivated blindness 
to people” and the ability to insist on “the reality of legal fictions” that 
he attributes to lawyers, has become committed to the feeling that the 
whole resultant “elaborate organizational machinery of our society” is 
itself, in the ancient distinction, an “accident” obscuring the “essence.” 
The teacher’s role, then, never comes together. This leaves Riesman free 
to share a wide-stretching series of observations. He shows him, as we 
have seen, vulnerable yet powerful, concerned with status and with serv¬ 
ice, ready to asume more burdens than he can carry, yet encapsulated in 
a narrow world, often shying away from conflict and responsibility, yet 
often also daring, willing to undertake the tasks of teaching tolerance, 
democracy “and all other good things,” yet attached to an explicit system 
of positions, credits, and grades. 

The sheer revision or extension of these proposals will in the end 
only do partial justice to their promise. Rather, they call for a link with 
distinctions—concerning social roles, organizations, and traditions—that 
have yet to be elaborated. 

29. “Teachers amid Changing Expectations,” p. 109. 

30. Ibid. 
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IV. The Strategy of Excellence 

Mrs. Baptiste came in and rocked a chair 
That had as many motions as the world: 

One back and forward, in and out of shadow, 

That got her nowhere; one more gradual, 

Sideways, that would have run her on the stove 
In time, had she not realized her danger 
And caught herself up boldly, chair and all 
And set herself back where she started from . 31 

This is part of a poem by Robert Frost. The poem circles about an 
ax-helve, which gives it its title. If all ax-helves were the same, if some¬ 
one could not think that some are better, much better, than others, Frost 
would not have written his poem. His neighbor, a French-Canadian, re¬ 
jects machine-made ax-helves. He lures Frost to his house to give him, 
from a quiver of self-made helves, a better one. Then he talks of educa¬ 
tion. His wife, meanwhile, is rocking, as we saw, for “she aint spick too 
much Henglish. . . They question “laid-on education”: Baptiste keeps 
his children from school. Tacitly they raise the question: who decides 
about the qualities of education? 

Riesman wants excellence—and presumably a vivid sense of the un¬ 
equal goodness of alternatives: “It is less, however, the problem of find¬ 
ing devoted teachers who care for excellence, than one of defining what 
is excellent, that appears to me to complicate major improvement in the 
diversification of school patterns.” 31 But he wants excellence “in context.” 
He knows times change. The snake moves ahead—and must move ahead 
to undulate. He seems to believe—without ever quite saying so—that 
change takes the form of alternating emphases. This is plausible in the 
realm of educational debate. Teachers, by Riesman’s claims, have moved 
from a rather specific role, primarily concerned with definite and de¬ 
limited subject matter, to a more inclusive role, eagerly and perhaps 
desperately concerned with attitudes and learning. 

Riesman thus comes to believe in countercyclical strategy. Mrs. 
Baptiste’s rocking is an illustration of it. It would anticipate the future 
(partly by recognizing the past) and so stress “the other side” while it 
has not yet been elevated into “the” side—only to repeat the performance 
in the reverse when the elevation has occurred. For all we know this may 
symbolize change quite well. But we do know a little better. There is a 
directionality, even if there is no simple progress, in the history of West- 

31. From “The Ax-Halve,” from Complete Poems of Robert Frost . Copyright, 1930, 
1949 by Henry Holt and Company. By permission of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 

32. Constraint and Variety, p. 163. 
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em society. Riesman is impressed by the specific unpredictability of this 
directionality, especially when it comes to knowing exactly for what specific 
kinds of competence we had best be training the “next” generation. He 
is alive to the way in which false prophecies of future opportunities can 
help mis-train people. He would prefer that we spend more time on the 
assessment of individual capacity and on honest descriptions of available 
alternatives, especially within the gamut of institutions of higher learning. 
He wants “honest and probing” consumer research in the sphere of edu¬ 
cation, despite his recognition that the standards involved have become 
complex and remain elusive. He details the difficulties and dangers. But 
he persists in wanting to work for the improvement of education, “for the 
sake of that minority which can be moved by it.” At the same time he 
is inclined to agree with those of his own critics who charge that American 
institutions of higher education lack aliveness. Riesman is even prepared 
to go much further: “this is true of our country as a whole: we lack even 
the goals that would inspire us to more discriminating expectations and 
mo re re levant dissatisfactions.” 33 

But then, in keeping with his alternation of hope and despair, he lives 
on two levels: utopian vision and practical reform. The countercyclical 
strategy fills in the foreground. It also constitutes his own procedure with¬ 
in social science itself. 

When a majority is becoming concerned with technical competence 
and scientific rigor, he pleads for the “virtues of the handicraft approach,” 
which, “not entirely committed to a major course of action, is able to 
shift and turn with the development of the thought of the researcher, as 
with the course of social development.” 34 By the same logic, he would 
have professors listen more to students or become “genuinely interested 
in challenging them as persons or touching them closely in terms of their 
whole conception of life or of the world”—while for teachers, as we have 
seen, he hopes for a reduction in the burdens they have come to assume. 

In reality, he is skeptical that his prescriptions will be followed: “It 
seems to me unlikely that the present generation of teachers will cross 
the generational gap or care enough about the human fate of their stu¬ 
dents to risk rebuff and despair.” 35 

How unfair is it to belittle such a procedure as the canonization of 
adolescence, as Schwab 36 has done in an unflinching paper on the poten¬ 
tialities of psychology for education? At first it does seem like a commit¬ 
ment to opposition. Yet this is an incomplete impression. Riesman, 

33. Preface to Anchor edition of Constraint and Variety, p. 15. 

34. Individualism Reconsidered, pp. 479-480. 

35. Constraint and Variety, Preface to Anchor edition, p. 14. 

36. Joseph J. Schwab, “On the Corruption of Education by Psychology,” The School 
Review, Summer, 1958, pp. 169-184. 
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without making it too clear, discusses means for the implementation of 
ends. The ends transcend opposition for its own sake. They include the 
demand to transcend the patterns of the day. Still, they remain elusive. 
Riesman even admits freely that it is “an open question whether there 
are such things as ‘higher things’ apart from human meanings and cul¬ 
tural definitions. Is ‘Guernica’ a greater work of the imagination than a 
telephone relay or a theory of nuclear fission?” 37 

But the notion of countercyclical strategy raises a further issue yet: 
like any mode of concrete action, it implies a view of the structure within 
or against which it proceeds. It depends on knowledge of the relative 
strength of the diverse commitments without which human action is 
chronically impossible. 

Riesman, then, is a trouble to us. He has a wide view—and who, if 
he is honest, would not like to see widely? He has the courage to say 
what he sees—and that before he is certain. In that he is in the minority. 
Certainty and rigor, clear connection between formulation and evidence, 
are now ideals ranged beside the wish to see. As a rule, if there is a 
choice, comprehension gives way to precision. Yet for all his plausibility, 
the vision encloses a void. The themes of culture and the disposition of 
individuals—though they may be experienced in their own right—are 
surely always component elements in those historic coherences that for 
want of better terms we call social systems and personalities. To com¬ 
prehend their change and their persistence probably demands a softness 
and a hardness, a sense for the impersonal and for the idiosyncratic, 
for which now we only have a division of labor when actually we need 
their individual combination. 


Postscript 

As I began this essay I came across an extraordinarily forceful piece 
called “Der Radardenker” written by Gottfried Benn, the author of the 
opening quotation. I had been ignorant about Benn, I am free to admit, 
until then. He died only recently. He was a German doctor, poet, and 
essayist. He was a controversial figure, quite apart from the fact that 
he was very temporarily a sympathizer and then an extended victim of the 
Nazis. His correspondence with Klaus Mann, the son of Thomas Mann, 
explaining his decision not to emigrate (but to join the army instead, 
where, among other things, he made a study of suicide), would make a 
rich study in the ambiguities of the notion of “autonomy.” The direction 
of my essay was influenced by the recognition of congruity and diver- 

37 . Individualism Reconsidered, p. 287. 
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gence between Benn and Riesman. I am well aware of their differences, 
which others might well take to be a measure of their incommensurability. 
Still, inter alia, they share the courage to see to the bone of issues and 
people, even if Benn is more concerned with the world of expression and 
Riesman with the possibilities of accomplishment. They differ in their 
relation to social science, though Benn asserts that in facing himself he 
finds “die Soziologie und das Leere.” 38 They both want to diagnose. They 
both start in a profession that involves the management of the affairs of 
clients. They both tend toward replacing their beginnings with another 
center of gravity. But Benn, unencumbered and undisciplined by any 
systematic data, seeks to drive straight through to some of the qualities 
he sees embedded in French literature (especially Balzac). He recon¬ 
structs the staccato and ramified flow of the inner world. He inveighs 
against the morass of German philosophizing and the sense of a self- 
importance that goes with it. He seeks what the French “have”: the 
congruity of expression and content—with nothing essential left out. He 
is impressed by Balzac’s admonition that glory has no white wings. He 
balances an account of the wild profusion of observations that are open 
to the honest and alert man with a commitment, in his style, to definite 
sparseness. By contrast, Riesman’s agility seems convoluted. I read Ries¬ 
man “against” him not to become distracted and literary but to achieve 
greater fairness in seeing the complex committedness of this man out of 
step with and in the academic procession. 

38. Gottfried Benn, Der Ptolemaer (Wiesbaden: Limes Verlag, 1949), p. 94. 
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IN postulating as ideal types the inner-directed and the other- 
directed individual, Riesman says that he is posing questions for further 
investigation [vii] 3 and calling for empirical studies of how widespread 
these two types of individuals are. [75] The present paper is an attempt 
to distinguish between these two types, using data from a Rutgers study 

1. This report is drawn from a program of research that is supported in part by the 
Rutgers Research Council and in part by a research grant M-926 from the National Insti¬ 
tute of Mental Health of the National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service. Earlier 
support was also provided at the stage of data collection by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

2. Talcott Parsons and Winston White of Harvard University have provided valuable 
suggestions and criticism at various stages of the work. Marcia L. Toby collaborated in the 
initial development, testing, and administration of the questionnaire; and she, Jackson 
Toby, and Robert Gutman, all colleagues at Rutgers—the State University, have been 
kind enough to make helpful comments on the manuscript. 

3. All page references given in the body of the manuscript are to David Riesman et at, 
The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). 
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of adolescents. As Riesman originally put it in The Lonely Crowd, the 
main distinction between the two types is that the conformity of inner- 
directed people is “insured by their tendency to acquire early in life an 
internalized set of goals,” while the conformity of other-directed people 
is “insured by their tendency to be sensitized to the expectations and 
preferences of others” [9]—above all, to the expectations and preferences 
of their contemporaries. [22] Thus, for the other-directed person, “life 
generally is geared to interpersonal relations,” [156] “making good be¬ 
comes almost equivalent to making friends,” and “approval itself, irre¬ 
spective of content, becomes almost the only unequivocal good.” [49] 
For research purposes, then, individuals might be classified according 
to the relative valuations they place either upon internalized goals or 
upon approval, in some such simplified scheme as that in Figure A. 
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Within such a scheme, inner-directed individuals should tend to fall into 
cell (2), where goals are valued more highly than peer approval. Specifi¬ 
cally, such individuals are “internally driven—and are driven toward 
values such as wealth and power.” [41] Their particular goals tend to 
lay stress on achievement and success through hard work. Other-directed 
individuals, however, belong in cell (3), where approval, “irrespective of 
content,” takes precedence over internalized goals, the demands of peers 
may fluctuate, and norms develop on a purely ad hoc basis. Logically, 
such a scheme provides also for the further possibility of two other types: 
those in cell (1), who are not motivated to conformity by their high 
valuation of either internalized goals or peer approval; and those in cell 
(4), who are motivated by their high valuation of both. 
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The Nature of the Data 

The data at hand were collected in 1952 from 2,500 ninth- and tenth- 
grade students in the high schools of eight middle-class New Jersey com¬ 
munities. Respondents to a self-administered questionnaire were shown 
a series of twenty vignettes or brief descriptions of high-school boys and 
girls as they embody particular attributes, skills, activity patterns, or 
tendencies to elicit various responses from others in the group. Each 
vignette was originally prepared to represent certain values that were 
believed, on the basis of preliminary intensive interviewing, to be of cen¬ 
tral concern to adolescents. Some of these values—or ideas about what 
is right, or good, or desirable—were also given several expressions in 
line with the deviance paradigms of Merton 4 and Parsons. 5 Respondents 
were asked to rate each of these vignettes on a series of questions, as 
follows: 

Do I want to be just like them? 

Do the well-liked kids in my grade want their friends to be like them? 

Do my parents want me to be like them? 

Would this help me later on when I am through school? 


Adolescent Self-Expectations 

Table 1 shows the answers to the first of these questions on what ado¬ 
lescents themselves want to be like. (The analysis was made for boys 
and girls separately. Since the two sexes showed generally similar results, 
however, this and the following tables refer only to the boys.) Data are 
presented on all twenty of the vignettes because, although some of them 
seem unrelated to the central features of Riesman’s typology, the reader 
may find them of interest in connection with a wide variety of his more 
specific points. 

Inspection of Table 1 indicates wide acceptance of a number of 
vignettes that seem consistent with the other-directed type. At the top of 
the list stand the two vignettes emphasizing “popularity” and “friendli¬ 
ness.” Eighty-five per cent of these teen-age boys want to be “popular 
with the fellows and girls in the class,” and 82 per cent want to be “friendly 
to everybody.” This comes close to Riesman’s notion that the other-directed 

4. Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” in Social Theory and Social 
Structure (rev. ed.; Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957). See also Matilda White Riley and 
Samuel H. Flowerman, “Group Relations as a Variable in Communications Research,” 
American Sociological Review, 16 (1951), 174-180. 

5. Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1951), Chap. 7. 
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individual views “people themselves, friendships ... as the greatest of all 
consumables” [82] and is far from “choosy” in limiting his friendship 
choices. [67] Also high on the list in Table 1, positively valued by 73 per 
cent, is having a “good time”—spending “a lot of time with the gang, 
going out, studying, playing all kinds of games, and just hanging around 
together.” This vignette, originally designed to represent the evanescent 
goals and activity patterns of the youth culture, seems also to reflect Ries- 
man’s idea that the function of the other-directed peer-group is “to have 
fun.” [72] Moreover, tied with the “good time” vignette is that of the 
“sports expert,” with “popular music expert” also fairly high on the list. 
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Table 1—Adolescent $elf~Expectations 

(Figures are the percentages of 1,219 boys who say 
“I want to be like" each vignette.) 

Achievement Good Time Peer Approval Miscellaneous 

Vignettes Vignettes Vignettes Vignettes 

Popular 85 
Friendly 82 


Student 79 
Student ritualist 76 
Mediocrity 75 

( Good time 73 
( Sports expert 73 


Success 67 


Popular music 
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Youth culture 
innovator 22 

Student 

innovator 18 

Youth culture 
rebel 14 

Retreatist 12 
Student rebel 4 


Athlete 71 


Humor 62 

Popular opposite 
sex 57 

Offices—clubs 55 

Clothes 

conformist 49 
Help at home 48 


(Details of these vignettes, as included in the questionnaire, are shown below.) 
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Details of the Vignettes 

(The order is arranged as listed in Table 1, and descriptive titles 
have been added for use in the analysis) 

ACHIEVEMENT MODELS 

STUDENT. Paul and Miriam are good students. Although they are not book¬ 
worms or grinds, they get good marks because they spend quite a bit of 
time studying and are always “on the beam” when it comes to their work. 

.STUDENT RITUALIST. Mike and Ella know that not everybody can get 
top grades. They spend most of their time studying, always get their 
assignments done on time, and are very reliable and neat in their work. 
Their motto is that nothing matters as long as you do the best you can. 

MEDIOCRITY. Helen and Dick are what you would call all-round. They’re 
pretty smart, but not too smart, good-looking, but not exactly the movie 
type. They play on the teams but aren’t top athletes. In short, they seem 
to be pretty good at almost everything although not outstanding in any 
one way. 

SUCCESS. Jack and Mary want to be a success in life. They believe that if 
you work hard and aim high, you will reach your goal. Although they 
like to have a good time once in a while, they never let fun interfere with 
work. 

STUDENT INNOVATOR. John and Betty think it doesn’t really matter how 
much you get out of schoolwork, as long as you have a good record to 
show. They care more than anything else about getting good marks. They 
always seem to manage it somehow without working too hard. They have 
a lot of luck on exams, and always know how to get around the teacher. 

RETREATIST. George and Lucy each live pretty much in a world of his 
(her) own. Each feels that his (her) own thoughts and own reading are 
in a way more important than the day-to-day struggle to do well in 
school. 

.STUDENT REBEL. Alice and Jerry really hate schoolwork. They feel that 
school doesn’t have much of anything to do with the real problems of 
life, and that the teachers don’t understand too well the things that really 
count. 


GOOD TIME MODELS 

GOOD TIME. Dottie and Ed have a great deal of fun with their friends. They 
spend a lot of time with the gang, going out, studying, playing all kinds 
of games, and just hanging around together. 

SPORTS EXPERTS. Will and Joan keep up with the latest in sports. They 
know all the best players and the standings of the big league teams in 
baseball, basketball and other sports. 

POPULAR MUSIC EXPERT. Ruth and Tim like to listen to popular records. 
They know all the latest tunes and a lot about the best bands and vocalists. 
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YOUTH CULTURE INNOVATOR. Jim and Martha think that high school 
students ought to have as much excitement as possible while they’re young. 
They believe a certain amount of smoking, petting, and things like that 
now can’t do any harm before they have to settle down. 

YOUTH CULTURE REBEL. Carol and Steve think it’s silly to spend a lot 
of time hanging around with the school gang. They have all sorts of 
other activities, alone or with friends outside of school, which they think 
are far more important than this “teen-age stuff.” 

PEER RELATIONS MODELS 

POPULAR. Jean and Bob are very popular with the fellows and girls in the 
class. Jean has a lot of girl friends who talk things over with her, and Bob 
is respected by the other boys. 

FRIENDLY. Joe and Ann are friendly to everybody. They don’t believe in 
sticking exclusively to just a few friends, but try to be nice to the whole 
class. 

MISCELLANEOUS MODELS 

ATHLETE. Tom and Margaret are valuable school athletes. They spend a lot 
of time practicing with the teams, and they are good all-round players. 

HUMOR. Steve and Barbara have a fine sense of humor. They know lots of 
jokes. Sometimes they entertain their friends by telling funny stories, 

POPULAR OPPOSITE SEX. Jane’s very popular with the boys in the class 
and Bill is sought after by the girls. Jane has lots of dates and always has 
several invitations to all the school dances. Bill has lots of dates too and 
all the girls wish he would ask them out. 

OFFICES-CLUBS. Marjorie and Peter belong to a lot of school clubs and 
are active in school affairs. They get elected to offices and are on a lot 
of school committees and do many things around school. 

CLOTHES CONFORMIST. Lillian and Albert wear very nice clothes, but are 
not extreme in their appearance. They make sure that their clothes are 
like the clothes worn by the most popular fellows and girls in the class. 

HELP AT HOME. Dan and Grace spend most of their time helping around 
home. Although they don’t have much time for other things, they are a 
big help to their families. 


(For girls, the positions of these two vignettes are interchanged, with 
popular music as the female equivalent of sports for boys.) Riesman deals 
with this “knowing all the latest tunes” as “part of the popularity kit” by 
which the other-directed teen-ager establishes his “relatedness to the 
group.” [76] 

Thus, these particular adolescents express a desire for approval and 
for teen-age fun that seems to fit clearly into the Riesman other-directed 
profile. Does this mean, then, that these are other-directed individuals, 
belonging in cell (3) of Figure A? Here the answer seems far less clear. 
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Indeed, the data on the typically inner-directed “achievement” vignettes 
suggest a critical element of inconsistency with other-direction. It seems 
noteworthy, for example, that 67 per cent of the respondents emulate 
the “success” model, which, as defined, represents the crucial internalized 
norm of “hard work” in order to “reach your goal”—“never letting fun 
interfere with work.” More importantly, the “good student” vignette, 
designed as the adolescent manifestation of this adult goal of success 
through hard work, stands third on the list in Table 1, outranked only 
by “popular” and “friendly,” and thus more highly valued even than 
“good time with the gang.” To be sure, there are also strong indications 
of a readiness to modify achievement expectations when these are un¬ 
realistic. High ratings are given to the “student ritualist” who tries hard 
but does not always hope for top grades (cf. Riesman’s parents who “can 
only equip the child to do his best” [48]); and to the “mediocre” person 
who is “all-round” but “not outstanding in any one way” (cf. Riesman’s 
peer group, which, in creating the other-directed personality, tries to “cut 
everyone down to size” [71]). Yet, Table 1 shows a sharp rejection by 
these respondents of vignettes representing “rebellion against schoolwork,” 
“retreat” from it, or even getting good marks by “luck” or “knowing how 
to get around the teacher.” In other words, for this sample of adolescents, 
work seems not, as Riesman suggests, to have entirely “lost its former im¬ 
portance.” [vii] While peer approval is in fact very highly valued, the 
inner-directed goal of successful performance seems also to be widely 
internalized. 6 


Expectations of Parents and Peers 

If there is an apparent confusion of other-directed elements in the 
over-all patterns of adolescent self-expectations, can this be found to re¬ 
flect in any way the expectations of the adolescent’s major reference 
groups: his parents and his peers? Riesman says that “the conformity of 
earlier generations of Americans of the type I term ‘inner-directed’ was 
mainly assured by their internalization of adult authority. The middle- 
class urban American of today, the ‘other-directed’ is, by contrast . . . 
more the product of his peers . . . .” [v] Yet it remains an empirical ques¬ 
tion exactly what the parent-peer expectations might be in such a sample 

6 . One question which might arise in the mind of the reader at this point is whether 
those individuals who chose the achievement vignettes tended not to choose peer approval 
vignettes; and conversely, whether those who chose peer approval were less apt to choose 
achievement. Although it is obvious from the marginals reported in Table 1 that the 
majority chose both, it is interesting to note that an analysis of the “friendly” and the 
“student” models revealed a positive correlation between them—rather than a negative one 
which Riesman might predict. 
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as ours today. Perhaps most of the parents and the peers of these par¬ 
ticular adolescents have remained inner-directed. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, both peers and parents alike have shifted toward other-direction, 
so that parents are merely the “stage-managers” for the peer group, [70] 
and “teen-agers must initiate adults rather than vice versa.” [82] Or per¬ 
haps these parents and these peers differ from each other, with the parents 
“harking back in their character structures... to an earlier [inner-directed] 
era,” [83] while the peers have moved on toward other-direction. In such 
a situation, Riesman says that 

. . . the competitive drives for achievement sponsored in children by the 
remnants of inner-direction in their parents come into conflict with the coop¬ 
erative demands sponsored by the peer-group. The child therefore is forced to 
rechannel the competitive drive for achievement, as demanded by the parent, 
into his drive for approval from the peers. [83] 

In order to bring our data to bear on this matter, we make use of the 
answers to the two questions on what respondents think that their parents 
want and what the “well-liked” members of the school grade want. Table 
2 shows a few of the vignettes selected as most relevant to the typology: 
“popular” and “friendly” as indicators of the valuation placed on peer 
approval; “good times” as an indicator of the shifting activity patterns and 
ad hoc goals of the youth culture; and “student” and “success” as indi- 


Table 2 —Expectations of Peers and Parents 

(Figures are percentages based on 1,219 boys.) 
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cators of the valuation placed on the internalized achievement goals by 
the larger adult society. In an inner-directed pattern, achievement would 
be rated above approval or good time; while in an other-directed pattern, 
approval, as well as good time, would be rated above achievement. 

Columns (1) and (4) in Table 2 show the outcome of this analysis. 
While we can expect only a loose correspondence between empirical types 
and Riesman’s “ideal types,” peer expectations do appear to come rather 
close to the other-directed pattern. “Popular” and “friendly” head the list 
of perceived peer expectations, with the youth culture goal of “good time” 
also extensively valued. “Student” and “success” (though rated positively 
by 62 per cent and 48 per cent respectively) fall well below these charac¬ 
teristically other-directed vignettes. On the other hand, the perceived parent 
expectations do not turn out so clearly. Parents definitely differ from peers 
—in that they are perceived to substitute the adult achievement norms 
(“student” and “success”) for the youth culture goal of “good time.” 
And yet this difference certainly does not swing entirely over to the ideal 
type of inner-direction. Indeed, peer group approval (“friendly” and “pop¬ 
ular”), rather than being devalued by the parents, vies for top position 
with the two achievement vignettes. 

How, then, can these two expectation patterns be classified in terms of 
other- versus inner-direction? If peer expectations seem to stress peer 
approval to the detriment of achievement, parent expectations seem to 
stress both. The desire for peer approval, that is, does not distinguish 
between peer and parent patterns. The parent pattern, rather than cor¬ 
responding to Riesman’s inner-direction, seems to be, following his ter¬ 
minology, a combined inner-and-other-directed type. 7 Thus peer expecta¬ 
tions might be classified in cell (3) of Figure A, but parent expectations 
fit more closely into cell (4) than into cell (2). 

In such a situation, the adolescent does not seem, after all, to be con¬ 
fronted with a simple conflict between the cooperative demands of the 
peer group and the achievement demands of his parents. Both peers and 
parents demand that he seek peer approval. And the only conflict, if any 
exists, is between parental expectations of achievement and peer expecta¬ 
tions of having fun with the gang. Now let us return to the self-expectations 
of the adolescents themselves (which are transferred from Table 1 to 
Column 2 of Table 2) in order to see how they relate to these expectation 


7. Cf. Brodbeck et al., who, finding that mothers tend in their disciplinary practices 
toward inner-direction rather than other-direction, suggest that “It is not impossible that 
a good deal of what Riesman has included under the rubric of ‘other-direction’ is the 
capacity to empathize, which allows one to continue to learn from others, and need not 
represent a total collapse of the guiding function of internal standards and independent 
thought.” (A. J. Brodbeck, Philip Nogee, and A. Di Mascio, “Two Kinds of Conformity: 
A Study of the Riesman Typology Applied to Standards of Parental Discipline,” Journal 
of Psychology , 41 [1956], 37.) 
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patterns of the two key reference groups. And here it appears, first, that 
adolescents come close to both parents and peers in their stress on pop¬ 
ularity and friendliness; second, that they come close to peers in their 
desire for a good time; and, third, that their ratings of “student” and 
“success” fall between the expectations of peers and of parents, coming 
somewhat closer to parents than to peers. 8 In this sense, the adolescent’s 
own values seem to form a bridge between the perceived other-direction 
of his peers and the perceived inner-and-other-direction of his parents. 9 


Adult Self-Expectations 

One further set of data, in answer to whether this “would help me 
later on when I am through school,” refer to the adolescent’s future ex¬ 
pectations of himself as an adult-in-the-making. In these ratings, shown 
in Column (3) of Table 2, the “good time” theme of the youth culture 
has lost its high valuation, while peer approval and the achievement goals 
all cluster together near the top. That is to say, when the adolescent looks 


8 . A further analysis was made for each of the twenty vignettes based on those indi¬ 
viduals who perceive any difference between the expectations of parents and of peers. 
On most of the vignettes, the self-expectations of such individuals come closer to the ex¬ 
pectations of parents than of peers. This proximity to the parent reference group holds 
true for boys, for instance, on such key vignettes as “success,” “student,” “friendly,” and 
“popular.” The only vignettes on which boys show a reversal of this tendency so as to 
agree more closely with peers are “good time,” “sports expert,” and “popular music ex¬ 
pert”—the specific youth culture vignettes—and also on “offices and clubs.” (This last 
vignette might well deserve further analysis in itself, with reference to Riesman’s theories 
on politics.) 

Contrast this with the results of Bernard C. Rosen, who found, in a study of attitude 
toward dietary practices among fifty Jewish adolescents, that, when parents and peers have 
conflicting expectations, adolescents agree with peers rather than with parents. This seems, 
however, to be a special situation in which parental expectations represent the viewpoint 
of a minority group and therefore differ from those of much of the larger society as well 
as from the peer group. (“Conflicting Group Membership: A Study of Parent-Peer-Group 
Cross-Pressures,” American Sociological Review, 20 [1955], 155-161.) 

9. It is interesting to note the rank positions of the “mediocrity” vignette throughout 
these tables. In 1950, quite independent of Riesman’s work, the suggestion was reported, 
from a pilot study on which the present research was based, that “an apparently distinc¬ 
tive characteristic of the peer-group culture is the mediocrity norm, which works to level 
off aspirations and to modify individual tendencies toward excellence.” (Riley and Flower- 
man, op. cit ., p. 178.) In the present data, as we might well have expected, “mediocrity” 
ranks higher than “student” only in the pattern of peer expectations. Like “good time,” 
it appears to be characteristic of the youth culture, but is not ranked above “student” 
either by parents or by the adolescent himself. The differences here are rather slight, how¬ 
ever—perhaps because this vignette failed to distinguish between the other-directed em¬ 
phasis on “not outstanding in any one way,” and the inner-directed prototype of the 
uomo universale who is “all-round,” but certainly not mediocre. 

It is interesting, further, that if this somewhat adumbrated “mediocrity” model seems 
to belong predominantly to the other-directed profile, the “student ritualist” behaves exactly 
like the inner-directed “student” vignette. Throughout all these tables, “student ritualist” 
falls only slightly below “student”—regardless of whose expectations are under considera¬ 
tion. The implication seems to be that aspiring to be a good student is inextricably bound 
up with a secondary line of defense that “nothing matters as long as you do the best you 
can.” Cf. Robert K. Merton’s reference to the “philosophy of consolation which redefines 
success.” Social Theory and Social Structure, as cited, p. 170. 
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ahead to himself as a member of the adult world, he drops his close 
affinity to his current peer group. No longer a bridge between two reference 
groups, his values come very close to those of his parents as he perceives 
them. His adult self-expectations, like the expectations of his parents, are 
neither clearly inner-directed nor other-directed, but seem to combine 
elements of both. 


A Conflict between Internalized Norms 10 
and Peer Approval 

Before considering the possible implications of such findings, let us 
examine somewhat further these self-expectations of the adolescents them¬ 
selves. So far we have been dealing with the modal pattern for all re¬ 
spondents, who seem in general to come close to valuing everything— 
adult goals, youth culture activities, as well as approval from the peer 
group. Is it not possible, however, that this aggregate conceals individual 
differences, so that clear-cut instances of inner-directed and other-directed 
personalities are mixed up here together? And if so, how can we tease out 
these clearcut cases in order to study them apart from the aggregate? 

Now Riesman’s typology, since it stresses either internalized norms or 
peer approval, seems to imply a good deal of conflict between norms and 
approval. It implies situations in which the adolescent can win peer ap¬ 
proval only by running counter to his inner-directed norms. Thus it would 
seem desirable, for our research purposes, to find such a situation of con¬ 
flict, and then to classify individuals according to their resolutions of the 
dilemma. As it happens, our data include one situation of this kind, in 
which respondents were asked to resolve a conflict between honesty (an 
internalized norm) and a request from a fellow student to give him some 
answers to questions in an examination (expectation of a peer). Through 
successive minor variations in this situation, a Guttman scale was obtained, 
which divides respondents into several categories. 11 At one extreme are 
254 boys who choose to help a peer—who want approval from the fellow 
student at all costs, even though the teacher may disapprove or punish. 
These clearly fit the other-directed pattern. At the other extreme are 179 
boys who choose honesty—who refuse to give answers under all circum¬ 
stances, even when this help is requested by a best friend. These clearly 
fit the inner-directed-pattern. 

Of course, this scale derives from only one rather specialized conflict 

10. We use “norms” here as a more inclusive term than “goals,” but still with the inten¬ 
tion of referring to norms of the inner-directed variety, as opposed to approval “irrespective 
of content” with the implication of no determinate norms. 

11. Details of this scale, together with the complete distribution of cases, are given in 
Matilda White Riley et ah, Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis (New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1954), pp. 198 ff. 
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situation. We have no means of knowing whether the “other-directeds” 
in this situation would remain other-directed in different types of situations. 
Some validation is given to the scale, however, by related findings that 
show that the more closely an individual comes to the “other-directed” 
end of the scale, the more apt he is also to talk more to his peers than 
to his parents, and to agree more with the values of his peers than of his 
parents. 12 

How, then, should we expect these extreme types of individuals to rate 
the vignettes in our study? Perhaps, following Riesman, we might predict 
that those who choose to help a fellow student would favor the peer-ap¬ 
proval vignettes, and those who choose honesty would favor the achieve¬ 
ment vignettes to the detriment of the other items. Or perhaps, following 
the earlier indications of our own data, we might predict that those who 
choose honesty would not, after all, place achievement above peer ap¬ 
proval, but would tend to value them both. 

Table 3 suggests that, despite the small samples and the crudeness of 
the measures employed, the latter prediction comes somewhat closer to the 
real situation. Our “other-directeds” do value “friendliness” and “popu¬ 
larity” more extensively than the achievement items, and may accordingly 
be classified in cell (3) of Figure A as other-directed. But nearly all of 
our presumed “inner-directeds” aspire to be both “good students” and 
“friendly” and “popular”; they are accordingly classified, not in cell (2) 
but in cell (4). Rather than assuming a conflict between these two sets 
of values, they espouse them both. Such individuals appear to be both 


Table 3 — Self-Expectations of Two Extreme Types of Adolescents 



Those Who 

Those Who 


Choose to Help 

Choose Honesty 

90% 

Popular 81 

Friendly 88 
Student 87 
Popular 83 

80 

Friendly 78 

Success 74 

70 

( Good time 70 
( Student 70 

Good time 68 


Success 62 


60 



50 



Total 



individuals 

(254) 

(179) 


12. See John W. Riley, Jr., et al., “Peer Reference Groups,” paper delivered at the 
annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, Seattle, Washington, August, 1958. 
A paper on this subject is now in preparation by these same authors. 
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inner- and other-directed. They expect to follow their consciences and to 
be approved by their peers in addition. Thus their predominant inner- 
directedness emerges only when they are forced, through a conflict situa¬ 
tion, to separate internalized norms from peer-group approval. 

Table 4 shows the adult self-expectations of these two extreme types 
of adolescents. Here even those who choose to help a fellow student have 
come to value “success” and “student” almost as highly as “popular” and 
“friendly.” That is to say, even those whom we isolated as most clearly 
“other-directed” aspire as adults to become both inner-and-other-directed. 


Table 4—Adult Self-Expectations of the Two Extreme Types 


90% 


80 

70 

60 


50 

Total 

individuals 


“Other-Directeds" 
(Those Who Choose to Help) 

Popular 85 

Friendly 83 

Success 81 

Student 78 
Good time 70 


' ‘ Inner-and’Other-Directeds' ’ 
(Those Who Choose Honesty) 


Friendly 84 
Success 83 
Student 83 
Popular 81 


Good time 64 

(254) (179) 


Interestingly enough, also, as Table 5 indicates, these two extreme 
types of adolescents perceive their parents as rating these vignettes in ex¬ 
actly the same order. Thus, even the parents of our “other-directeds” do 
not appear merely to install a “radar set” [26] that is attuned exclusively 
to the expectations of peers—these parents are also perceived as demand¬ 
ing achievement. At the same time, the parents of our other extreme type 
(those who choose honesty) may perhaps be said, as Riesman suggests, 
to install a “gyroscope.” [25] They value each of the vignettes more highly 
than the parents of the “other-directeds”; that is, more of our “inner-and- 
other directeds” perceive their parents as wanting them to be like each 
one of these models. But again, if these parents have high expectations, 
these expectations demand both achievement and satisfactory relationships 
with peers. 


The Question of Status 

Thus our efforts to find empirical patterns that approximate the Ries¬ 
man ideal types seem only partially successful. We have failed to isolate 
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Table 5 — 

-Parent Expectations as 

Perceived by the Two Extreme Types 


“Other-Directeds '' 

‘'Inner-and-Other-Oirecteds” 



Student 92 

90% 


Friendly 87 


Student 85 

Popular 84 


Friendly 82 

Success 81 

80 

Popular 79 
Success 77 


70 


Good time 64 

60 

Good time 54 


50 



Total 



individuals 

(254) 

(179) 


individuals whose values are consistent with the inner-directed profile. 
Cell (2) in Figure A remains empty. We have, however, found two pat¬ 
terns in our data that seem predominantly other-directed, so that they 
belong in cell (3). These are the perceived expectations of the peer group 
(Table 2), and the adolescent self-expectations of our extreme “other- 
directeds” who choose to help a fellow student in preference to honesty 
in an examination (Table 3). 

Yet, these two instances of other-directed patterns appear here as 
specific to the youth culture and the adolescent peer group, and not gen- 
eralizable to the larger society. These adolescents perceive their parents’ 
values as combining key elements of both inner- and other-direction 
(Table 2 and 5), and the adolescents themselves look ahead to an adult 
pattern of values that is also both inner- and other-directed (Table 2 and 
4). That is, the predominant patterns of the larger society, as adolescents 
regard them, belong exclusively to neither of Riesman’s two types. They 
do not belong in cell (2) nor in cell (3) but in cell (4) of our scheme. 13 

Is it not still quite possible, however, that our extreme “other-direc- 
teds,” even though relatively few, represent the wave of the future? Parent 
expectations as generally perceived may be entirely unrealistic. Adolescents 
may have virtually no comprehension of the dilemmas posed by adult 
society. In actual fact, the conflict between internalized norms and peer 
approval may be so widespread that individuals are ultimately forced to 

13. It should be noted that cell (1) of Figure A must also turn out empirically to be 
nearly empty, since most individuals place a high valuation either on peer approval, or 
on both peer approval and internalized achievement goals. An interesting further analysis 
might be made, however, of any individuals who do belong in this cell—either as non¬ 
conformists, or as possible relics of a “tradition-directed 4 ’ era. 
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a choice. The possibility of combining goals and approval may be a mere 
illusion. And in such a case, it may well be the “other-directeds” who 
point the way. They may, that is, constitute the real leaders of the peer 
group, the ones who are gradually imposing their value patterns upon the 
others. 

Whether our “other-directeds” are indeed the high-status members of 
the peer group can be tested in our data by using a status scale. This is 
an object scale, which measures the degree of liking and deference ac¬ 
corded to each individual by the collective other members of the group. 14 
Apart from the leadership hypothesis, there are good reasons to predict 
that those who choose to help a fellow student (the “other-directeds”) 
should have higher status than those who choose honesty (the “inner-and- 
other-directeds”). As mentioned above, the “other-directeds” show rela¬ 
tively higher tendencies to talk with peers and to agree with them— 
tendencies that have both been found in general to be positively correlated 
with status. The self-expectations of “other-directeds” (Table 3) come 
very close to the modal perceptions of the expectations of the “well-liked” 
peers (Table 2, Column 4). By contrast, the “inner-and-other-directeds” 
are under a degree of strain in their peer-group relations that might be 
expected to lower their status. They are attempting to reconcile internal¬ 
ized goals learned from their parents with a strong desire for approval 
from their peers. Relatively more apt to talk with parents and to agree 
with them, they nevertheless hope to be friendly and popular in the peer 
group. Since they place a far higher premium on being a “good student” 
than the peer group is generally believed to demand, they are by definition 
required to “spend quite a bit of time studying”—time that is thereby 
diverted from more specifically youth culture activities. 

Nevertheless, despite all such tendencies, our “other-directed” indi¬ 
viduals do not prove, after all, to have outstandingly high status, as Table 
6 shows. In fact, the status distributions of the two extreme types of 
individuals turn out to be very similar indeed. Thus there is no indication 
that other-direction is the dominant force, even in the peer group itself. 
Meanwhile, persons combining both inner-and-other-direction manage to 
retain such internalized goals as success through hard work and still avoid 
rejection by their adolescent fellows. 


Some Interpretations 

Insofar as one may generalize from such data obtained from the ninth- 
and tenth-graders of eight selected middle-class communities, two points 


14. Cf. Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis , p. 408; see also Chap. 6. 
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Table 6—Status Distributions of the Two Extreme Types 

Scale of 

Group Status: “Other-Directeds” “Inner-and-Other-Directeds" 


Low 

41% 

44% 

Medium 

33 

30 

High 

26 

26 

Total 

individuals 

(254) 

(179) 


seem to emerge that may throw further light on the Riesman typology. 

First, the particular form of other-direction that we are able to isolate 
here seems to be a peculiarly adolescent phenomenon. The desire for peer 
approval is in itself by no means restricted to youth; but the other-directed 
tendency to stress peer approval to the detriment of crucial internalized 
goals appears in our data primarily in the adolescent’s stereotype of peer- 
group values, and in the aspirations of some—but not all—adolescents 
themselves. Yet, even these adolescents do not project this stereotype to 
the larger, adult world. They clearly do not look upon the adolescent 
peer group as the microcosm of the total societal complex. For this sample, 
at least, their peer group has not yet become “the measure of all things.” 
[83] Membership in the adolescent peer group is only one of the roles 
played by the individual. In this particular role, perhaps, he may disregard 
some of the norms that were taught him by his parents. Here he may shed 
responsibilities, if he will, concentrate upon teen-age fun, and cater to the 
shifting demands of his fellows. But this same adolescent at the same time 
plays other roles. He is a member of a family, for instance. He is a 
member-in-the-making of the adult society. And in these other roles, far 
from remaining exclusively other-directed, he seems also to place a high 
valuation upon internalized norms. 

Second, a type of value pattern that occurs in our data with outstanding 
frequency is one combining key elements of both inner-direction and other- 
direction. Individuals who espouse such combined elements apparently 
assume that in most situations they can, at one and the same time, value 
internalized norms and value approval. Implicitly, they seem to take for 
granted that their own goals and their desire for approval from the others, 
far from conflicting with one another, tend to fit together. Such a combined 
pattern appears in our data on the adolescent’s view of the adult world. 
It tends also to appear in our data on the adolescents themselves. Certainly, 
adolescents do not find that their two major reference groups are in con¬ 
flict with each other over the critical importance of good peer relationships. 
The only conflict between them—and even this does not seem sharp— 
concerns the relative emphases to be placed on internalized goals, such 
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as success through hard work, as contrasted with the fleeting norms of 
the youth culture. And even here, adolescents, accepting the peer group 
goals as having little direct bearing on their future, seem quite ready to 
tolerate internalized achievement norm among their members. 15 

Thus we uncover what we have called an inner-and-other-directed type. 
Such a type does not, after all, appear anomalous in the light of much 
commonly accepted sociological theory. For example, the general theoret¬ 
ical statement formulated by Parsons, Shils, and their collaborators 16 
rests upon the combination of the two elements that Riesman seems to 
dissociate. Approval, or the rewarding of conformity, is itself essential for 
the internalization and maintenance of norms. Without such sanctions, 
there would be no way of defining and reinforcing the expectations of 
others. At the same time, these expectations are integrated with each other; 
they reflect, and specify for particular situations or groups, the values of a 
common culture. Thus an inner-and-other-directed type merely requires 
that the social system be sufficiently stabilized so that the values internalized 
by the adolescent tend in general to approximate the norms that are insti¬ 
tutionalized in the crucial groups to which he belongs. Our data seem to 
show clear traces of such stability. 


15. Cf. Parsons’ discussion of the youth culture as “institutionalized deviance,” which 
has “self-liquidating” features of its own, op. cit., pp. 305 ff. Cf. also many of the discus¬ 
sions of the “discontinuities” that are assumed in our culture to exist between childhood 
and adulthood but that fail to take into account the essential differentiation of adolescent 
roles. An example is Ruth Benedict’s “Continuities and Discontinuities in Cultural Con¬ 
ditioning,” Psychiatry, May, 1939. 

Parsons and White, in “The Link between Character and Society” (Chapter 7 of this 
volume), develop at greater length the relationships among these roles and stress the 
necessity of seeing the peer-group role in a larger perspective. They see such membership 
as a parentally encouraged step toward independence and as complementary to—not con¬ 
flicting with—achievement in school. 

16. Talcott Parsons et al., Toward a General Theory of Action (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1951), pp. 3-29. See also Matilda White Riley and Richard 
Cohn, “Control Networks in Informal Groups,” Sociometry, 21 (March, 1958), 30-49. 
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CONFORMITY AND NONCONFORMITY 
IN THE FINE ARTS 


QUENTIN BELL 


the artist is, in popular mythology, a nonconformist. He is thought 
to diverge from the group and to be, in every way, eccentric. His art will, 
very likely, be incomprehensible save perhaps to the members of a small 
coterie. He is less fixed in his habits and in his habitat than is the business¬ 
man or the manual worker. In short, he is a Bohemian. 

This popular conception of the artist is, of course, inexact; there are 
a great many painters and sculptors who, in their social habits, are almost 
indistinguishable from their fellow men, and a great mass of painting and 
sculpture is always in perfect conformity with current tastes and current 
conventions. Most art is, perforce, socially acceptable and socially 
comprehensible. 

Nevertheless, the popular conception does correspond to a reality. The 
social status of the painter has, since the Renaissance, been much more 
fluid than that of the members of most other professions. His work calls 
for the public expression of his most intimate feelings—a sale, so to speak, 
of his dirty linen—and this certainly imposes emotional strains that are 
severe in proportion to the intimacy of the artist’s confessions. Moreover, 
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for the past hundred and fifty years the fine arts have been in a state of 
permanent revolution, and that revolution, which has been an insurrection 
of individualists, has had the effect of making painting more and more 
a means of intimate public exposure and hence of public incomprehension. 
Those works that we now think most valuable in the output of the nine¬ 
teenth century were produced by a small minority of rebels acting in 
defiance of public opinion, including the opinion of the vast majority of 
their colleagues. To some extent this aesthetic nonconformity has been 
associated with social nonconformity, so that the use of the word “bour¬ 
geois” as a term of abuse belongs as much to the terminology of romantic 
art as it does to that of Marxism. 

There are therefore sufficient grounds for the habitual judgment of the 
man in the street who believes that the behavior of artists is strange and 
unpredictable. At the same time, this view of the artist is a comparatively 
new one in the history of art, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
existed, or had any foundation in reality, before the Renaissance, or at all 
events before the time of Giotto. 

Within the guild system the status of the painter was as clearly defined 
as that of the goldsmith, the fuller, or the harness maker, with whom, 
indeed, his guild contracted corporate alliances. The idea of genius, or 
rather of the man of genius, which is so firmly embodied in our modem 
conception of the artist, was not provided for by guild regulations, and the 
“masterpiece,” which we now think of as the exceptional work of an ex¬ 
ceptional performer, was no more than the craftsmanlike production that 
every individual presented to his guild when he was received as master. 
The art of painting was a trade clearly placed amongst the lower, or mech¬ 
anical, arts, and this position was perfectly well understood by all parties. 

In this tradition-directed social context the innovator or revolutionary 
did not enter into the scheme of things, and the idea of individual pre¬ 
eminence was itself extremely limited. One painter might be better than 
another painter, just as one cobbler might be better than another cobbler; 
but that was about all. We recognize this fact in our methods of criticism, 
where the terms “Maya,” or “Hispano-Mauresque,” which represent the 
works of many individual artists, are used with just as much precision as 
the names Corot or Manet. We take it for granted that the aesthetic homo¬ 
geneity of an entire community at one stage of development is roughly 
equivalent to that of a single individual at another. 

One has only to think of the fantastic diversity of talent and of style 
in the painting of the past hundred years, as compared with the uniform 
achievements of many generations of Chinese potters in the earlier 
dynasties, to see how radical the change has been. It is no exaggeration 
to say that there is less variation in style and aesthetic quality in a hundred 
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years of medieval sculpture than Picasso alone has shown in his lifetime. 

It should be noted that in those minor arts in which there has been 
no social fragmentation, such as peasant pottery, pewter work, weaving, 
and the like, homogeneity of character and achievement has persisted 
long after the fine arts have become diversified into the very good and the 
very bad, so that it is impossible to describe the aesthetic quality of a 
painting by saying, simply, that it is “Dutch seventeenth century,” whereas 
the term “Delft” conveys a reasonably exact account of a whole class of 
objects. 

Until we come to a fairly recent period, the evidence concerning the 
social behavior of artists is not extensive; but it would appear that the 
changing pattern of behavior of the artist is closely linked with the 
aesthetic fragmentation to which I have referred. The process that I have 
called “fragmentation” arises when a certain number of artists, breaking 
with tradition, present the public with new techniques and new ideas. 
Good workmanship then becomes of less importance than talent. The 
painter ceases to be a pure craftsman; he becomes a pictorial poet and 
demands a status such as that enjoyed by the liberal artist. Already we 
find this claim made for painters by Petrarch in the fourteenth century; 
but I think that it was not until the middle of the fifteenth century that 
society was ready to listen to it. The treatise of the fifteenth-century 
architect and humanist Alberti, with its insistence upon the mathematical 
nature of the art, upon humanism, and upon the historical and poetical 
functions of the painter, marks the change. But it was the painters them¬ 
selves who made it inevitable. The artists of the High Renaissance were 
in fact so eminent, there were amongst them so many great men, that it 
became necessary to find a new social apparatus that might contain them, 
rather in the same way that it became necessary to find a new social ap¬ 
paratus for the engineer and the industrialist of the nineteenth century. 
In the one case, as in the other, the process of social readjustment created 
difficulties. “I have never been a painter or a sculptor,” said Michelangelo, 
“in the sense of having kept a shop.” The wife of a freshly knighted grocer 
could not have been more haughty. 

The social aspirations of the post-Renaissance artist eventually found 
expression, first in Rome, and then in Paris, with the establishment of 
academies of art. The academy was a professional association imitated 
from those that had been created by the philosophers and the literati. It 
was established in opposition to the guild; it gave the artist a professional 
hierarchy and provided an education in taste that could supplement, and 
eventually replace, the purely manual training of the workshop. 

Libertas resituat artes may seem, to modem painters, to have been 
a strange motto for the Academy of Louis XIV, but in fact the Academy 
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did liberate the painter from the restrictive practices and the plebeian 
associations of the Guild of St. Luke; it enabled him freely to seek his 
fortune as a graphic poet or a pictorial philosopher and, with the example 
of Raphael and Sir Peter Paul Rubens before him, to live and to paint 
like a gentleman. 

The style of the academies was, or was intended to be, free from the 
frantic distortions of Mannerism, from the striking verisimilitude of the 
followers of Caravaggio, from the gaudy colors of Venice or, in fact, from 
any of those artifices whereby a painter might gain the favor of the crowd. 
It was an art for the highly educated, its program being aptly expressed 
in five words: Nobility, Decorum, Regularity, Chastity, and Restraint. It 
forms a coherent part of the age of Racine, which was also the age of 
Poussin, and of that “regime of status” which flourished in the seventeenth 
century, decayed in the eighteenth century and perished in 1789. 

But already, contemporaneously with the French Royal Academy, we 
find the free society of Holland painters, who escaped, not only from the 
bondage of the guilds, but from the conventions of the academies; and it 
is here, in the work of Rembrandt, that we may perceive the first tremen¬ 
dous insurrection of the human spirit that was to burst out again so violently 
in the nineteenth century. In his later work Rembrandt owes allegiance 
to no one; he is a “self-directed painter,” bound only by his own con¬ 
science as an artist. 

The guilds were destroyed both by the emergence of a professional 
association that was socially more attractive than a trade corporation and, 
in Holland, by the development of free enterprise. The training of ap¬ 
prentices in the workshop outlived the guild and continued until, for 
economic reasons, it became unnecessary. But, at an early stage, the 
teacher-pupil relationship was modified. 

Before the Renaissance, the main task of the pupil was to learn to 
imitate his employer until the work of the apprentice became indistinguish¬ 
able from that of the master. Therefore, for so long as the articles of 
apprenticeship lasted, the master could sell the pupil’s work as his own. 
As the art of painting developed, the work of the pupil might, as he 
achieved mastery, diverge a little, be a little more “modern” than that of 
his employer. But the distinction between the two would in general be 
slight and their common character would be strongly imprinted by the 
community to which they both belonged. 

In the sixteenth century the local and paternal relationship was in¬ 
creasingly replaced by international and ideological “schools.” We find 
Italianizing northerners; schools, such as the “Roman School,” which were 
not strictly local; and those of the mannerists and naturalists, which were 
schools of thought. This was not a wholly new development in the history 
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of art; ideas have always traveled. But the tendency of the smaller centers 
to accept foreign influences and to become provincial instead of being 
regional was greatly strengthened and accelerated. 

As this process developed, the role of the teacher diminished. Painters 
found their masters, not in real life, but in museums; and the school, de¬ 
spite some persistent local affiliations, became an ideological phenomenon. 

By the time this stage had been reached, that is, by the nineteenth 
century, the academies had long ceased to be of use to the progressive 
artist. Like the guilds, which by then were to some extent idealized in the 
minds of painters, they had outlived their purpose. Now it was the acad¬ 
emies that were seen as the enemies of individual expression. Originality 
was now the grand desideratum. The academies claimed the right to teach, 
to assess and to regulate the affairs of the fine arts, and this was felt 
to be an intolerable infringement of the rights of the individual. 

The painting of the nineteenth century has frequently been classified 
under a number of headings: Romanticism, Realism, Impressionism, Neo- 
Impressionism, and so on; but these schools, or movements, as we might 
more truly call them, correspond only in a very rough and ready way to 
the actual work of the painters, and there were a great many eccentric 
figures, some of them by no means undistinguished, who, in reality, defy 
classification. The main currents of artistic feeling are definable; but the 
only common quality of the great artists of that period was an intense 
belief in the right of the painter to express himself as he saw fit. They were 
attacked by and opposed to “official art,” and they were all independents. 

The idea of genius, of native abilities finding expression without the 
assistance of teaching or the help of “rules of art,” was one that had already 
perturbed Sir Joshua Reynolds when he founded the Royal Academy. In 
the late nineteenth century the emergence of the “autodidact” in the person 
of the “Douanier” Rousseau, a Sunday painter who by academic standards 
was quite untaught and quite inept, together with a new child-centered 
doctrine of art education and a new belief in the supreme value of “self 
expression,” completed the process. 

Deprived of all rules, the artist had now to regulate his conduct en¬ 
tirely by his personal conception of what was right or wrong in art. Nor 
could he do this by looking to the example of those masters who had 
followed the “grand style”; certainly he looked at the museums, perhaps 
more than ever before; but he could no longer find in them a coherent 
development, a true apostolic succession from the Greeks to the High 
Renaissance and from the High Renaissance to the great academicians. 

In truth, that academic path which avoided the Venetians, the Flemish, 
and the Dutch had always been too narrow for comfort; but with the 
growing taste for Gothic and primitive art, for Romanesque and Byzantine, 
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for Pre-Columbian, peasant, and child art, the artist was left with no path 
of any kind; the world was all before him. In aesthetic theory it became 
necessary to search for some common denominator, for “significant form” 
and “plastic values,” which, in fact, left the painter to the dictates of his 
own artistic conscience, to what Cezanne called “sa petite sensation ” 

Thus the twentieth-century painter or sculptor finds that he may ex¬ 
press himself freely with no outward censor to thwart him, while the in¬ 
ward censor has but one question to put to him: “are you being honest 
with yourself?” It is a terrible question to answer. 

This freedom from aesthetic restraints was purchased at a heavy price. 
The typical life history of the independent painter of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury is one of conflict maintained against the indifference or the hostility 
of the public; insults and ridicule had to be faced, and, unless he could 
depend upon extraneous financial support, the painter was likely to starve. 
As his mode of expression became more comprehensible to the general 
public and became, as one may say, part of the pictorial language of the 
century, the rebel might establish himself with a small clientele; but for 
many there was never any public recognition. 

The reasons for this solid opposition are comparatively clear. A num¬ 
ber of the revolutionaries affronted public opinion by adopting an attitude 
explicitly or implicitly critical of the social system of their day; but their 
greatest fault was that they were too frank concerning their own feelings 
in an age that valued social dissimulation. An outburst of violent emotion 
expressed in an unfamiliar idiom cannot but appear brutal, offensive, and 
obscene. It is hard for us today to understand the outcry against painters, 
such as Manet or Renoir, because we have grown too accustomed to their 
manner of address to be affronted. But if we compare the work of these 
painters with those of their prosperous rivals, the men who gave the public 
what it wanted, we shall, I think, understand why the independents seemed 
insufferably sincere. They were telling the truth about what they saw; they 
were guilty of making personal remarks. 

One effect of this revulsion of feeling on the part of the great public 
was to divorce the most interesting painters of the period from those 
patrons who, in the past, had made abundant use of works of art for in¬ 
struction, propaganda, and conspicuous consumption; in particular, divorce 
them from the Churches. 

The great religious bodies had probably made comfortable patrons 
because they had not, until very recently, felt it necessary to demand sin¬ 
cerity from the artist; in a medieval or in a savage society they could take 
his work for granted. The tradition-directed artist did not have to worry 
about “feeling”; he was given his assignment—his Buddha or his Virgin— 
and knew perfectly well, down to the last gesture and the last fold of 
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drapery, what he had to do. The religious form was accepted by both 
parties. 

This ecclesiastical framework continued to function and to provide an 
adequate container for the artist long after he had ceased to take it for 
granted that the chief part of his work would be religious, and long after 
he had developed sufficient spiritual autonomy to acquire a quite personal 
notion of sacred art. In the fifteenth century the Church seems to have 
found no difficulty in accepting sacred art that was completely frivolous 
and worldly in treatment, and, in the High Renaissance, paganism estab¬ 
lished a comfortable modus vivendi with Christianity. It was not until 
after the Counter Reformation that the Inquisition raised some objections 
to Veronese’s translation of the New Testament into the proud and 
flaunting opulence of Venice, and this was but a first unemphatic protest. 

How completely the social situation has changed may be judged from 
the fact that from about 1860 to 1945, a period in which many great 
artists flourished and in which many of them were intensely religious, 
there is hardly one instance of a great master being asked to decorate a 
church. For the first time in history a great aesthetic movement has 
developed without at any point making contact with organized religion. 
There have indeed been numerous religious painters, but their works have 
not been used to advertise faith; they have painted easel pictures to be 
sold by dealers to private individuals. 

The reason for this estrangement between the Church and the artists 
is, I think, clear; the Churches are social institutions and the artists, living 
in an age of permanent revolution, have employed an idiom that is not 
socially acceptable. 

Within recent years a fairly widespread and determined effort has been 
made to bring experimental art into the service of the Churches; but these 
efforts have encountered very strong resistance from both the laity and the 
hierarchy. Opposition of this kind is very understandable. To the ordinary 
churchgoer the decencies and proprieties of worship are a matter of the 
first importance: a man smoking or a woman preaching in church are as 
repugnant as heresy, and the works of modern artists, howsoever religious, 
are shocking in proportion to their sincerity. 

The traditional patrons of the arts, the aristocracy, the monarchy, and 
the great municipal bodies, were also alienated from that which was most 
interesting in the art of their time. The baroque glorification of contem¬ 
porary history or, for that matter, the rococo decoration of the life of 
the leisure class required a certain measure of social adjustment by the 
artist, which could not be achieved by the individualist painters of the 
nineteenth century. The court painter was working for a public, and the 
independent was painting for himself; whereas the former was socially 
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integrated to a point at which he could achieve his ends without loss of 
sincerity, the latter was not. The work of the courtier painters of the 
nineteenth century betrays, it seems to me, an uneasy consciousness of 
the artist’s predicament; the painter was forced to assume an attitude he 
did not altogether feel. 

The nineteenth-century rebels, when they sold at all, sold to the 
middle classes; but even here their clientele was very restricted. To some 
extent this may be attributed to the fact that members of this class were 
culturally dependent on their “social superiors.” It is interesting, in this 
connection, to note that the American industrialists were more ready to 
purchase works by the Impressionists than were the more tradition-directed 
magnates of Europe. 

But there are certain qualities in the visual arts that are valued by the 
customers of almost every age and class: expense, workmanship, technical 
efficiency (which may sometimes take the form of verisimilitude). These 
essentially economic demands have produced a number of seemingly 
contradictory impulses, which must be examined. 

We have seen that, in the social context in which the artist simply did 
that which was expected of him, ideological considerations hardly occurred 
either to the producer or to the consumer; that which the patron (and 
the guild) demanded was hard work. The labor expended upon a work 
of art is, in an aesthetic sense, wasted because it is socially required that 
the artifact (which is after all a thing for show or an instrument of 
conspicuous consumption) should manifestly have been expensive to 
make. Amongst very primitive peoples this “honorific waste” of labor 
can take very naive forms: the piling of stone upon stone to build a 
pyramid or a megalithic structure in honor of a monarch or a deity. 
Something of the same mode of displaying power may still be seen in 
advanced cultures that exhibit their power by the construction of colossi 
such as the Empire State Building or the Palace of the Soviets. 

But the subtler notion of embodying labor power in skill, as in the 
fabulous intricacies of late Gothic architecture, must be almost equally 
ancient, and the unsophisticated observer may still express his admiration 
for a piece of lace or finely carved wood by exclaiming at the amount 
of work that has been “put into it.” 

In representational painting as we know it in the West, the usual 
assessment of skill has been based upon the artist’s ability to achieve 
verisimilitude, and the works that earn the praise of the majority are 
those which, being highly finished in every detail, are immediately con¬ 
vincing as representation. 

Legends, such as the story of Zeuxis and the grapes, show how impor¬ 
tant the public has felt this to be. There can be little doubt that, in the 
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consumer-producer relationship, the demand and the supply of skill have 
—until very recently, at all events—been the chief consideration. It was 
the main business of the artist to supply the patron with a polite artifact. 

The word “polite” is, in this connection, of great convenience because 
it suggests a highly finished surface and also a socially acceptable manner. 
Works of this kind have been valued in every culture of which we have 
any record, and it would not be hard to discover examples of this tendency 
in the products of schools that are, in every other respect, perfectly 
opposed. Amongst these examples are some of the greatest masterpieces 
of painting and sculpture. In the twentieth century we value politeness 
less than we used to. We see in it a form of dissimulation particularly 
reprehensible in an artist. But considering the work of past ages it must 
be allowed that when the artist was sufficiently at ease in his social 
environment, he could be both polite and sincere. 

It is once more in the Renaissance that we find the first manifestations 
of the now common notion that a rude, imperfect, and unfinished work 
might be as valuable as a correct and impeccable performance. It was 
then that the drawing, which for the medieval artist was no more than 
a means to an end—a mapping out of the main forms in the picture— 
became valuable for its own sake, and was presented to friends and collected 
by amateurs. 

The drawing or sketch is frequently a more intimate thing than the 
finished work of art; it is, as it were, the extempore conversation of art, 
less elegant but more personal than the balanced periods of a carefully 
prepared address. In the later works of Titian and in the paintings of 
Tintoretto the sketch makes its appearance in the finished painting, and 
from that time forward the charm of a loose, personal handling of pigment 
becomes a major feature of European painting. 

This cavalier disregard of finish—as that term would have been under¬ 
stood by the Van Eycks or by Ingres—characterizes nearly all the impor¬ 
tant painting of the past hundred years, and with it goes a disregard for 
verisimilitude, or at least for the kind of verisimilitude that is associated 
with the mirror-image. The Impressionists, observing light and attempting 
to record its effects with scientific accuracy, were not untrue to nature; but 
they were completely at variance with contemporary standards of crafts¬ 
manship and, until the public had become accustomed to their mode of 
vision, their mingling of red and blue in grass, their splashes of green and 
violet upon the human face, seemed a grotesque travesty. But it was not, 

I think, the apparent untruth of their statements that shocked the public 
so much as the brutality, the impolite, uncraftsmanlike directness of their 
manner. 

The middle-class culture that had produced the startlingly personal 
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contribution of Rembrandt also produced one of the most impersonal art 
forms that have ever been created: the Dutch still life. Here we have the 
kind of art that, despite some attempts at emblematic significance, and 
despite its astonishing potentialities in the hands of genius, is capable of 
being a mere exhibition of manual dexterity: the painting of lifelike flies 
upon lifelike grapes, the placing of a highlight within a wine glass, the 
restatement of every tiny detail upon a patterned curtain. 

The Victorian middle classes seem to have had the same taste for 
exact workmanship, for painting that has the quality of highly polished 
furniture combined, in their case, with sentimental piety. It is interesting, 
in this connection, to note how quickly the great British public came to 
terms with the Pre-Raphaelites. The Pre-Raphaelites began by giving 
offense; they were original, sincere, and, in a sense, revolutionary. But 
their belief in scrupulous exactitude, in the virtues of labor and unremitting 
attention to detail, were too perfectly in accord with the middle-class 
ethos to be rejected. Ruskin himself, for all his sincere admiration of 
Turner and Tintoretto, could not resist the temptation to apply the gospel 
of hard work to art criticism. In the Whistler-Ruskin trial this conception 
of art as honest toil—as opposed to art as a careless outpouring of the 
spirit—emerges with the greatest clarity. The solid, almost unanimous 
opposition of the middle classes to Impressionism was based upon the 
view that it was the business of the painter to produce a recognizable and 
edifying image of nature in an honest and workmanlike fashion, and this 
conception of the painter’s duty seems hardly to have been modified until 
the second quarter of the present century. I am speaking here of the 
opinions of the man in the street. 

Nevertheless, the Impressionists did represent one of the main social 
tendencies of the age, although it was a tendency that for long remained 
hidden. It was the age of the machine (one of its machines being the 
camera), and in that age the valuation of craftsmanship as a means of 
securing social prestige underwent a drastic transformation. 

In the eighteenth century the apparatus of conspicuous consumption 
was based quite simply on the amount of skill and wealth that a rich man 
could display; his carpets, tapestries, porcelain, statuary, and pictures 
were all polite artifacts, the products of academies or expensive work¬ 
shops. If he looked to the past or to foreign lands his choice still lay with 
cultures or periods that could supply polite objects, the product of much 
labor, such as was to be found in the porcelain of the Manchus or the 
architecture of the late Middle Ages. The home of the peasant, on the 
other hand, contained rude work; naive, painted images that we might 
value today, but that would have looked grotesquely out of place in an 
eighteenth-century gentleman’s home. 

With the advent of the machine, a change began. The factories could 
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now turn out products of very high finish which were, nevertheless, com¬ 
paratively cheap. The homes of the poor were now decorated with steel 
engravings, electrotypes, photography, and mass-produced bone china. 
High finish had been cheapened, and the rich—as though in self-defense 
—manifested a quite new enthusiasm for handmade things, for peasant 
pottery, weaving, or basket work and, in their cultural appreciation, for 
medieval, archaic, or primitive art. From a social point of view, technical 
perfection lost its value for display purposes when the machine could 
attain that perfection at minimal cost. 

Thus, although the indifference of the independent artists toward the 
attainment of a smooth surface quality was sure to arouse strong opposi¬ 
tion their methods were in harmony with a tendency that, ultimately, was 
bound to prevail. 

The history of art in the nineteenth century is one of a growing disasso- 
ciation between the general public and a small but formidable minority 
of artists. The self-directed painter found himself invariably and increas¬ 
ingly in conflict with society. But it is necessary to qualify this view—in 
the first place, by pointing out that the general public can learn to tolerate 
a new idiom; and, in the second place, by admitting that the majority of 
artists, those who design our advertisements, our furnishings, and the 
pictures that hang in “salons” and academies do live by pleasing the 
public, although in my opinion, their susceptibility to the existing situation 
is made manifest by the patent insincerity of their works. They may claim 
to be tradition-directed artists, but in fact they are self-directed artists 
who are untrue to themselves, the only tradition-directed artists now living 
being members of very poor, backward, or savage communities. 

But, when all allowances have been made, the pattern is still recogniz¬ 
able, revealing an ever increasing emphasis upon individual, as opposed 
to communal, expression. History shows us first an almost complete identi¬ 
fication of the artist and his public, then the emergence of talented individ¬ 
uals within the accepted artistic formulas of the age, then the man of 
genius, who might be more or less misunderstood by the general public, 
and finally the completely intransigent declaration of personal independence, 
the rejection of all rules and all controls and the nonconforming artist 
opposed to all but a very few enlightened members of the public. 

Such was, and such to a large extent still is, the social situation of the 
artist in the stage of inner-direction. Is it possible that a new phase is 
now beginning and that we are witnessing a reintegration of the artist 
into society? 

There are reasons for thinking that something of the kind is happen¬ 
ing. But what follows is in the highest degree speculative and is certainly 
not offered in a spirit of dogmatic assertion. 

1. From the sociological point of view, the most striking change that 
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has occurred in the history of the fine arts during the first half of the 
twentieth century is the transformation of the typical life history of the 
nonconforming artist. Before 1910 there was no independent artist, save 
Monet, who had ever come near to achieving the financial success of the 
“academic” salon painters. And even in that year painters such as Derain, 
Matisse, Picasso, Bracque, and Vlaminck were far from affluent. By 1930 
all these painters and many others of the same rebel band were selling 
at big prices, and the boom is still on. The independent artist no longer 
dies in a garret, he dies in a suite of rooms surrounded by doctors, secre¬ 
taries, and journalists. He achieves not only wealth, but also fame in his 
own lifetime. 

An unsophisticated public still supports a large number of conforming 
painters (in the old sense of the word) who can produce acceptable 
works, especially portraits, and make a good living; advertising agents and 
industrialists do likewise. But the position of these artists is rather similar 
to that of the writers and illustrators of the comics; they have a vast 
clientele, but they remain, to a large extent, anonymous. The great names 
in contemporary art are Matisse and Picasso, Bracque and Henry Moore, 
and although not everyone may like them, everyone has heard of them. 
Among a thousand Americans to whom these names are familiar, is there 
one who could supply the name of the actual President of the Royal or 
any other Academy? There may be, in fact there obviously are, thousands 
of unknown “nonconforming” painters, but it is not their nonconformity 
that stands between them and fame. 

Obviously this change implies a change of public temper. In fact there 
is today a kind of rival establishment that plays a part not unlike that 
of the old academies, and which is, to a large extent, international. Prizes 
and awards are given, exhibitions are held with a generous use of funds 
by bodies that, clearly, are more afraid of being old-fashioned than of 
anything else. 

The museums of modern art, the glossier magazines, the designers of 
sets for stage or films, the interior decorators of new business premises, 
even some of the churches, all those who make it their business to be in 
the swim, now offer patronage to the “rebels,” and not merely to those 
rebels who with age have become established, but also to the young and 
relatively unknown. 

Broadly speaking, we may say that there are today two main roads 
to fortune for a young artist. He may learn to please that still large and 
naive public that demands a flattering handmade photograph disguised 
as an old master, or he may squirt his canvas with creosote, scour, scratch, 
blast and excoriate it, until it hangs in fashionable tatters upon the walls 
of one of our principal art galleries. The former method may still command 
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a steadier sale than the latter, and it calls for less salesmanship; but the 
latter is the true highway to glory and to wealth. The painters who run 
to neither excess may think themselves lucky if they can keep body and 
soul together, because whatever their talents they are very unlikely to 
achieve worldly success. 

2. I have suggested that one of the reasons that independent art in the 
nineteenth century was felt to be offensive was that it was too personal to 
be endured. Perhaps we may ascribe the acceptability of much contem¬ 
porary work to a reverse tendency. The Fauves —the “wild beasts”—who 
came to maturity before 1914 adopted an extremely offensive style; but 
their successors have, in different ways, reduced the personal element 
in their art to a bare minimum. This is not an easy thing to achieve in 
graphic art. The faithful reproduction of an old master by a modern 
copyist can rarely be mistaken for an original, and experts can, with a 
surprisingly high degree of unanimity, attribute a slight sketch to a period, 
a school, or in many cases an individual. The quality of the artist’s vision 
is made evident in some incomprehensible but clearly recognizable manner, 
in every stroke that he makes. But this applies only to a line drawn free¬ 
hand. A line drawn with a ruler, whether it be drawn by Sir John Millais 
or by Giotto is, or at least can be made, completely impersonal. 

There are abstract works consisting simply of geometrical forms and 
flat areas of color, or of evenly tinted wood or plastic, which could be 
copied with a high degree of accuracy by a student who had never seen 
the original but had been furnished with a series of measurements. This, 
of course, does not mean that the artist has eliminated the personal quality 
from his work, but only that he has placed himself in the same position 
as the architect, surrendering that power of intimate communication that 
is peculiar to the pictorial arts. 

Within recent years, however, painters have adopted techniques that 
have the effect, if not the intention, of abolishing that quality of design 
(I use the word both in the sense of pattern and of intention) that is still 
preserved in abstract art. The painting can now be reduced to an accident. 
Throw a bucket of liquid paint at your canvas and you rid yourself, at 
one blow, of the personal quality that results from the manipulation of 
brush or pencil, and also of the sense of directed effort that appears when 
any attempt is made at arrangement. It would seem to be possible, with 
a little ingenuity, to remove the personal quality altogether from action 
painting by the use of machinery. These endeavors reach the ultimate 
Nirvana of impersonality in the work of those Parisians who content 
themselves with the exhibition of a rectangle of plain, tinted wallpaper 
within a frame. 

The idea of the artist as an individualist is still too strongly held by 
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the artists themselves for them to be able to contemplate complete immola¬ 
tion. Each man entertains the modest hope that his accidents may be 
better than those of his neighbor. The actress whose part demands that 
she shall appear before the public disheveled and dilapidated contrives 
a sweet disorder in her dress and a becoming confusion in her hair. So 
too the action painter sees to it that his accidents shall not be lacking 
in charm, and in fact much of the work of these artists is extremely 
decorative. Nevertheless it does appear to me that there is a clear tendency 
toward impersonality of style; the means adopted, whether they involve 
the use of the ruler or of the watering can, must, of necessity, tend toward 
uniformity of style and achievement. 

3. The great flowering of independent art in France during the nine¬ 
teenth century was unique in that, unlike any other great artistic move¬ 
ment, it was accompanied by no corresponding development in architec¬ 
ture and the applied arts. It was, as one may say, socially isolated. To 
some extent this was made inevitable by the revolutionary character of 
the various movements; but it is also true that Impressionism, both the 
Impressionism of Monet and that of Degas, consisted in the observation 
of life and had practically nothing in common with decorative art. The 
painter surveyed the world impartially, not looking for those things that 
were deemed beautiful, but for those that could be restated in terms of 
reflected light. A girl dressed for a ball, a railway station, a row of subur¬ 
ban houses or a dish of onions would all serve his purpose equally well. 
It was left to Morris and his disciples, to the apostles of “art nouveau” 
and later to Roger Fry in England and Gropius in Germany, to attempt 
a reconciliation of modern art and modern life. 

In a sense these efforts have been successful, and the twentieth century 
has its own style. “Contemporary” wallpaper, furniture fabrics, and interior 
decoration derive clearly from contemporary painting, although frequently 
as the result of vulgarization in the worst sense of the word. At the same 
time architecture and engineering have exerted a notable influence upon 
the arts of painting and sculpture. Both abstract painting and action 
painting have a congruous relationship with what may be called “functional 
architecture,” the former as an extension, almost a parody, of the struc¬ 
tures of the machine age, the latter as a decorative foil to the regular 
unbroken surfaces of the modern building, giving relief to the eye, but at 
the same time harmonizing by reason of its similarly impersonal character. 

Thus the nonconforming painter (if the term can still legitimately be 
used), unlike his predecessors of the last century, fits well enough into 
the style of the age. 

Thus it would appear that the artists of today may be returning to a 
position in which they can be fully integrated in society. They are swim- 
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ming with the current; they give the public what it wants and are rewarded 
accordingly. To an ever increasing extent they are ready to submerge 
their personalities in the common artistic personality of the age. Their art 
is no longer a protest; it has become part of a general assent. 

In all this the artists may seem to be returning to the position of the 
medieval painter or the craftsman of primitive society. But their conformity 
is of a new kind: they remain, in a sense, revolutionary, because they 
explicitly reject tradition and have little or nothing to do with the past. 
Their revolutions are quasi-unanimous movements, however, and they 
change direction in the manner of a shoal of fish, a flight of starlings, or 
the designers of women’s clothes. Their nonconformity is essentially 
conformist and provides less and less scope for the lonely eccentric or 
the pre-eminent leader. 

If this tendency continues we may perhaps see a progressive disap¬ 
pearance of the man of genius and an ever growing conformity in manners, 
morals, and ideas until the artist is indistinguishable from the rest of the 
community. 

In this essay I have attempted to avoid the terminology of The Lonely 
Crowd; but it seems to me that the process of evolution that I have 
attempted to describe falls nicely enough into the phases of tradition- 
direction, inner-direction and now, as it would seem, other-direction. It 
would also be possible, I think, to point to the existence of “autonomous” 
artists; but whether these have any chance of survival in the world as we 
know it remains to be seen. 



DAVID RIESMAN AND HIS READERS 


ERIC LARRABEE 


in 1950, without fanfare, the Yale University Press brought out 
a sociological study of the American character called The Lonely Crowd, 
by David Riesman, Reuel Denney, and Nathan Glazer. Neither the authors 
nor the publishers expected it to attract any great attention, yet it did. 
The book could have been a testimonial to the power of word-of-mouth 
advertising. Enthusiasts urged it on the uninitiated; quoting Riesman 
became a top-scoring ploy of academic gamesmanship. When the paper¬ 
back edition appeared in 1954, such a hunger had been generated that 
it sold over five hundred thousand copies and campus bookstores put up 
signs: “Lonely Crowd Back in Stock!” 

David Riesman has become, in turn, the name for a phenomenon. 
The appearance of The Lonely Crowd coincided with an onset of national 
self-analysis. Manners and morals, patterns of behavior, the cliches of 
speech and character—in short, part of sociology’s subject matter—were 
attracting nonprofessional writers and readers, amateur anthropologists 
who looked upon their fellow-Americans as though we were a newly dis¬ 
covered tribe of aborigines. They examined our strange customs and they 
commented mainly in dismay—as did William H. Whyte, Jr., in The 
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Organization Man —on the new stereotypes, new modes of conformity, 
that we are continuously inventing. To this movement Riesman was at 
first no more than a scholarly echo, a touchstone with intellectual respect¬ 
ability, but before long he had become its patron saint. Now he is used 
not only to label a school of writers but to label, indeed, the tendency that 
those writers report. He is assumed to approve what he is assumed to 
describe—as by the artist, Ben Shahn, lecturing at Harvard, who voiced 
his scorn for conformist modern man, “or Ries-man.” 

The object of this confusion in identity is himself a new type: the 
intellectual celebrity. Riesman, son of a noted Philadelphia physician, was 
trained for medicine but became instead a lawyer. Clerk to Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, a practitioner and then a teacher of law, he shifted to business 
during World War II and after the war to sociology. He came to Academia 
without the usual credentials, and it was some time before he was fully 
admitted to the club. The University of Chicago made him a full professor 
only in 1949, and even then of “social science” rather than “sociology.” 
In 1958 he accepted the newly created Henry Ford II chair at Harvard, 
which he now occupies, a university professorship with a certain prestige 
and freedom from departmental routines. 

He remains a puzzling manifestation. Since no one else has managed 
to have so much the best of their two worlds, both scholars and laymen 
tend to misinterpret his achievement—mainly by exaggerating the value 
of each other’s applause. The academic reader is likely to respect or resent 
Riesman, no matter which, in terms of a monastic fantasy of what un¬ 
earthly bliss it must be to appear on the cover of Time magazine; the 
nonacademic reader is likely to respect or resent him, as may be, under 
the impression that Riesman carries the weight of a pre-eminent academic 
authority, supported by his colleagues. Neither is wholly the case, but 
neither party is eager to part with its illusions. 

For one side the major sin is “popularization”; for the other, “jargon.” 
Riesman has been accused of both, sometimes both at once. Partisan 
Review, which an outsider might have thought to find on Riesman’s side, 
has printed by far the most catty and patronizing comments on his work. 
The Lonely Crowd's success, one of its reviewers slyly allowed, “rests 
upon a solid basis of cleverness, up-to-dateness, knowingness, and humor.” 1 
On the other hand, many editors and journalists who might be expected 
to appreciate just such qualities as these profess to find the book incom¬ 
prehensible. “I may as well tell you . . .” Bernard De Voto once wrote me, 
“that I simply can’t read Mr. Riesman. ... I kept The Lonely Crowd 
by my bed, and many and many a night I wrestled with it before turning 


1. Elizabeth Hardwick, “Riesman Considered,” Partisan Review, September-October, 
1954, p. 551. 
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to the treatises on theory of numbers in which I customarily seek a little 
relaxation before drifting off. No use.” 2 

In this The Lonely Crowd is like many other books that have per¬ 
manently changed men’s minds. They begin, while the ideas they contain 
are fresh, by being incomprehensible; and they end, after the ideas have 
grown familiar, by becoming unreadable—that is, they come to seem 
laborious and dense in comparison to the clear impression the reader has 
by then acquired of the author. Who can now read Das Kapital, or The 
Origin of Species, as anything but a duty? The Lonely Crowd has already 
become unreadable in the sense that it cannot satisfy the expectations it 
arouses. Readers come to it having heard—as, by now, who hasn’t?—that 
it deals with the contemporary American character in terms of the transi¬ 
tion from a type called “inner-directed” to a type called “other-directed,” 
and they naturally wonder what there is in so simple an idea to account 
for so great a reputation. They come prepared for social philosophy and 
they find—what? A witty, garrulous, shrewd, wandering, and intermittently 
brilliant set of notes that read as though brutal blue-penciling might 
someday make a book of them. The reader who has finished it, and been 
favorably impressed, will find on a rereading that any given passage seems 
more fragmentary and complicated than he remembered. Why is this so 
difficult, he may well ask himself, when the author’s idea is now so plain 
to me? 

From this unstable relationship between Riesman and his readers stem 
two of the relatively serious criticisms that are made of him: first, that 
he is so indifferent to his readers that he makes no effort to meet their 
demands—to be systematic, to prune repetitions and irrelevancies, to 
clarify, to make his meanings as accessible as possible; second, and almost 
the opposite, that he is so preoccupied with his readers that he constantly 
adjusts his position to take account of theirs, trimming to each passing 
wind and having no mind of his own—that, in Partisan Review's words, 
he “treats his own opinions as if they were those of a character in a novel 
he was writing. [Standing in the center of the stage, watching the audience 
assemble, he waits for the feel of the thing, and then chooses his rubbery 
mask, comic one way, tragic upside down.” 3 

Neither Riesman nor his partisans—and I write as both a friend and 
a collaborator—would deny the justice of these complaints. (One might, 
perhaps, resent their malice or deny their relevance.) Their source at 
either extreme can be found in Riesman’s own words. “There have been 
times,” he writes in the introduction to his later book, Individualism Re¬ 
considered , “when I regretted that The Lonely Crowd was not more 


2. Letter to the author. 

3. Elizabeth Hardwick, loc. cit., p. 549. 
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inaccessible.” And then he goes on to admit that his concern for his 
readers resembles that of political writers who have had to veil their 
meanings in order to escape persecution. “The problem . . he says, 
“is real enough for me, less because of the tyranny of the powerful, who 
probably do not read me, than because of what might be deemed £ the 
tyranny of the powerless’ over their group—the tyranny of beleaguered 
teachers, liberals, Negroes, women, Jews, intellectuals, and so on, over 
each other. These are my principal audiences. . . .” 4 

This passage, with its scrambled mixture of modesty and self-confidence, 
is characteristic of its author. What he is saying, in effect, is that he holds 
a view of the public dialogue, of the place therein and responsibility thereto 
of the intellectual, different from that of his critics. To use another favorite 
Riesman phrase, it is his “stance”—rather than a specific bundle of ideas 
—that identifies him. To his admirers he represents not so much a philo¬ 
sophical system as an angle of approach, a tone of voice. And thus he 
also appears to those who dislike him, especially those who do so on the 
grounds that they can label him only in terms of his failure to fit their 
favorite labels. Since the role of social philosopher is one he resists, he 
offers a tempting rhetorical target to someone (like the Canadian sociol¬ 
ogist Dennis Wrong) who chooses to treat him as a social philosopher in 
order to prove, out of his own mouth, that he is a bad one—that he does 
not follow, so Wrong complains, “the method followed by great thinkers 
in the past.” 5 

It is in this area of the intellectual dialogue, however, that Riesman 
contributed some of his most useful and original ideas. What should be 
the role of the intellectual? Whom should he be addressing and in what 
terms? What should be his attitude toward society, specifically the Ameri- 
ica in which he lives? What kind of country is this anyhow? Arriving 
at intellectual leadership by an unorthodox route, he has made himself— 
as it were—a test case of his own views. His conduct as an intellectual 
can be judged together with his ethic: if one is wrong, both are wrong. 
The Riesman who carefully gauges his audience’s mood and the Ries¬ 
man who deliberately flouts that mood are the same man. And the 
Riesman who has discovered an audience for hitherto recondite ideas is 
the same Riesman as the one who has disregarded the traditional methods 
for getting through to the reading public. 


Ours has often been called an “anti-intellectual” era. Scholars and 
scientists, taking the role of underdogs, have regularly complained about 


4. David Riesman, Individualism Reconsidered (1954), p. 10. 

5. Dennis H. Wrong, “Riesman and the Age of Sociology,” Commentary, April, 1956, 
p. 336. 
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their “communications problem,” one they sometimes off-handedly de¬ 
scribe as that of “reaching the man in the street.” Humanists have rue¬ 
fully talked of starting a magazine that will “do for the humanities what 
Scientific American does for the sciences”; while the scientists, unas¬ 
suaged, have considered themselves so unpopular that they set up com¬ 
mittees to find out why. It could have been assumed (and I can speak 
as one who made the assumption) that in the modern market a book 
like The Lonely Crowd would have enjoyed at best a limited sale. 

At the time Riesman appeared, the avenues of access for the academic 
writer to the nonacademic reader were thought to be well established. 
The techniques of “popularization,” despite the pejorative overtones of 
that word and its distracting effect on authors, were generally understood 
and accepted. You attracted a public by “avoiding jargon,” by “writing 
well,” by “adding anecdotal material,” and all the rest of the cliches to 
which editors succumb in the effort to embolden or restrain hesitant 
specialists. Ideally, works of popularization condensed the wisdom of a 
given “discipline,” presenting it attractively yet authoritatively, with the 
implied promise to the reader that he was saving himself time and trouble 
while getting the real thing. (One school of science writing, represented 
by George Gamow or by The Education of T . C. Mits, held that a text 
was easier for laymen to understand if accompanied by drawings suf¬ 
ficiently childish to suggest an atmosphere of comforting dim-wittedness.) 
The actual business of science or scholarship, however, was not supposed 
to be transacted in public. There was to be no hint of professional 
affectation or allusion. Phrases like “too technical” or “too specialized” 
were (and of course still are) sentences of death on the manuscripts that 
tried to pass the barrier into print without first being suitably deodorized 
of scholarly mannerisms. 

Now the most obvious thing about The Lonely Crowd was that it 
violated these rules at every turn. It directed itself to the lay reader, 
which was lese-majeste, yet appeared to make no compromises in his 
behalf, which was treason compounded. It was relaxed and conversational 
in tone, sometimes slangy and even jocose, while it plowed straight into 
densities and complexities of material with no apology. It employed terms 
appropriate to its subject matter, and it did not hesitate to use a pedantic 
word where pedantry was called for. Its pages were littered with the 
references, both familiar and obscure, which intellectuals use to identify 
themselves to one another and to achieve a sense of cultural community 
and continuity. It was highly discursive, following no systematic plan 
and continually qualifying and correcting itself as it went along. There 
appeared to be something wrong with it from every point of view except 
that of its increasingly numerous readers. 
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Who were they? At first they were academics too. The Lonely 
Crowd achieved a succes d’estime before it achieved a succes de best¬ 
seller. Riesman had first of all become news within the information-net 
of professional tastemakers in the consumption of ideas. He has said 
of himself that he was “discovered before I existed”—meaning that his 
promise had been recognized (by the late Judge Jerome D. Frank, 
among others) before it was fulfilled. At the same time, he had com¬ 
manded the attention of this special audience by speaking directly to it. 
Articles of his had appeared in law reviews and university quarterlies, 
and in 1949 he had contributed a chapter to a symposium called Years 
of the Modern in which the whole theory of The Lonely Crowd was 
concisely previewed. He was beginning to be quoted in conversation and, 
before long, quoting him in their doctoral dissertations was almost obliga¬ 
tory for graduate students. “As you doubtless know,” he was told in 
those days by a faculty wife who did part-time typing on the side, “no 
self-respecting aspirant to the Ph.D. in any of the social sciences would 
omit at least one reference to you in his thesis.” 

The language of The Lonely Crowd, as we can see now, was simply 
the language of its readers: Informal University American, such as a 
faculty member or graduate student might use in a letter or memorandum; 
haphazard, allusive if not cryptic, taking much for granted, sometimes 
awkwardly graceful but more suited to verbal fireworks than constraint, 
and—above all—alive with ideas. In other words, it is the spontaneous 
rather than the formal language of the American university population, 
one the academic reader was thoroughly accustomed to use but not 
accustomed to encounter in a book, where it had almost the flavor of the 
forbidden, as though the reader were a voyeur into the naked mental 
processes of the writer. It is an admirable vehicle for iconoclasm, there¬ 
fore, since it can deal with respectable topics without sounding respectable 
—and that, among other things, is what made it so interesting to readers 
who were not specialists in social science. 

For what lifted The Lonely Crowd out of the specialist category was 
its appeal to certain humanists, some of whom had shared (as Lionel 
Trilling said) “the antagonism to the social sciences which I know to be 
pretty common among people who like literature” and had distrusted 
the normal language of sociology because it was pseudoscientific and gave 
“a false value to ideas that are simple and platitudinous.” 6 Here was a 
social scientist who used the tools of his trade to describe experience 
with a heightened delicacy and precision, rather than to force-fit it into 
preconceived molds. He was, at the same time, a man of generalized 

6. Lionel Trilling, “A Change of Direction,” The Griffin (The Readers’ Subscription), 
I, No. 3, 1. 
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culture who addressed himself without shame to those of like mind. His 
contribution to Years of the Modern, for example, opens with a quotation 
from Condorcet and goes on in quick succession to refer to Freud, 
Heraclitus, Adam Smith, Malthus, Godwin, Erich Fromm, Hobbes, Hol¬ 
bein, John Singer Sargent, John Stuart Mill, Tolstoy, Sartre, Kant, and 
Mary McCarthy. 7 Charles Poore of the New York Times put it very 
well when he said that Riesman wants to make the social sciences not 
only more scientific but more sociable. 8 

Professor Trilling, in a famous phrase, defends literature as “the human 
activity that takes the fullest and most precise account of variousness, pos¬ 
sibility, complexity, and difficulty”—an objective that H. J. Muller has 
also proposed for history. 9 It is almost tailor-made to describe Riesman’s 
aim as a social scientist—encompassing as it does his receptiveness to 
contradictory “explanations” of the same event, his appetite for undi¬ 
gested data and unfinished research, his relish for the ironic and para¬ 
doxical—and it is not of course a new aim for his profession. What is 
new with Riesman is his relative acceptance by even a minority of the 
litterateurs. Most often the verdict—as between the Lynds and Sinclair 
Lewis, say, or between Lloyd Warner’s Yankee City and John P. Mar- 
quand’s Point of No Return —has gone to the novelists. Defenders of 
literature were expected to disparage sociology in terms like H. L. 
Mencken’s, who found Veblen “incomparably tangled and unintelligible.” 10 
Riesman has been fortunate enough to come along at a time when a critic 
of Trilling’s turn of mind could praise him for writing “a work of literature 
in the old comprehensive sense of the word according to which Hume’s 
essays are literature, or Gibbon’s history, or Toqueville’s Democracy in 
America” 11 

The grounds for this approval seem to me to rest in Riesman’s willing 
exposure of his motives. Sociology had too often been tendentious, as 
Professor Trilling says, without admitting that it was. Riesman made no 
pretense of moral neutrality, but he had constructed a position for him¬ 
self that was not moralistic. As between his two types of character, 
“inner”- and “other”-directed, he expressed no preference (though many 
readers, Trilling included, have too quickly assumed his bias toward the 
former, he has been at some pains to deny this). 12 If inner-direction were 
the same thing as individuality, and other-direction the same as con- 

7. Riesman, in J. W. Chase (ed.), Years of the Modern (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1949), pp. 115-147, passim. 

8. Charles Poore, “Books of the Times,” New York Times, August 7, 1954. 

9. Herbert J. Muller, The Uses of the Past (New York: Mentor, 1954), p. 31. 

10. H. L. Mencken, A Mencken Chrestomathy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), 

p. 268. 

11. Trilling, loc. cit ., pp. 1-2. 

12. Ibid. Cf. Riesman, “Some Observations on the Study of American Character,” 
Psychiatry, August, 1952, pp. 333-338. 
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formity, there would have been no need to invent new terms. Riesman’s 
intention, from the start, was not to delimit individuals but to free them. 
As many critics have noted, “liberating” or “heuristic” are among his 
constant terms of approval. Highest in his scale of virtues is “autonomy,” 
that characteristic of men and women who are not only free but can 
endure freedom, who can conform or not—as they choose—and are aware 
of the choice. 

This potentiality had been implicit in social science. For, if one can 
isolate those elements of a man’s character that are determined by his 
membership in society, and are no fault of his, then what remains is his 
alone. In this is the bond between the “behavioral” sciences and the tra¬ 
ditional humanities—history, literature, theology, the arts—as it is 
between Riesman and those of his readers who have learned from him 
how large their freedom is. This lesson he has repeatedly underscored 
with the quotation from Blake he has taken for his motto: “When I tell 
the Truth, it is not for the sake of convincing those who do not know it, 
but for the sake of defending those that do.” 13 

Needless to say, there were sociologists before Riesman, and many 
whose purposes were no less beneficent. The sciences that deal with 
living creatures have inevitably been compelled to place less emphasis 
on prediction, manipulation, and control, and more on understanding for 
its own sake. To be sure, there are still social scientists who love only 
statistics and deny the “scientific” existence of the nonmeasurable, the 
emotional, or the simply accidental. Within the profession there continues 
to be a useful competition between the attractions of elegant and illuminat¬ 
ing theory as opposed to hard, empirical fact. But it is still a durable 
function of social science to provide those shafts of bright revelation that 
the jargon describes, half-jokingly, as “insightful.” 

These result, it seems to me, from the premise that any experience— 
however complex or seemingly irrelevant—can be legitimate raw material 
for investigation. The problem is then to connect the incredible things 
that do happen with something credible that has happened to others; it 
is one of linking dissimilar objects by unfamiliar parallels, or of placing 
familiar objects in a perspective that reveals their unexpected qualities. 
“Insights,” in this sense, are mainly analogies—like, for example, Ries- 
man’s reference to diaries as self-conducted time-and-motion studies, or 
to entertainment celebrities as captains of nonindustry, or to workers’ 
automobiles as decompression chambers between the factory and the 
suburban home. They have the effect of a sudden unearned increment of 
meaning, like the gift of a shiny soap bubble: their charm and wit reside 

13. Riesman, Individualism Reconsidered , p. 25. 
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in the context, and may be evanescent. Riesman and his associates, as 
well as many young sociologists, are aware of the temptation to be too 
clever. I have even heard one say to another, in a seminar: “Forgive me 
for being insightful, but. . 

Yet there is more to this method than cleverness. It is a way of cop¬ 
ing with the existing, the factual, and the exact without losing either 
affection or respect for them. It is a way of gently restraining the im¬ 
pulse to theorize by showing how many “meanings” a given fact may 

have. It is a way of asking, at the same time that it explains, what we 

mean by “explain” and what will satisfy us as an “explanation.” And it 
is, in good part, no more than an extension of the tradition of rational 
investigation both of society and of the individual psyche. Riesman’s 
descent through this line, especially the scientific liberalism of the late 
nineteenth century, is so legitimate as to be almost stuffy. In his footnotes 
and elsewhere, he is continually paying debts to these predecessors, the 
two greatest—or at least those of whom he has written at greatest length 
—being Veblen and Freud. Oddly enough, however, Riesman’s liberal- 
scientific ancestry is rarely acknowledged by those who share it. Only 

the Stalinist critic Herbert Aptheker seems to have paid much attention 

to his writings on civil liberties and legal sociology in the early forties 
(and then only to revile him for his writings since). 14 Only the ultra¬ 
conservative Russell Kirk has recorded any awareness that Riesman’s 
premises “are thoroughly liberal; they are almost identical with those of 
John Stuart Mill, whom he takes for his model in much” (and then 
only to misrepresent Riesman as rescuing liberalism from itself). 15 

Kirk, who prefers to regard American liberalism as a lost cause, is 
nonetheless willing to concede that Riesman has restored to it “a meas¬ 
ure of candor, moderation, and keen perceptivity.” Another way of put¬ 
ting this (or a way someone less antiliberal than Kirk might put it) 
would be to say that liberalism is still the only intellectual tradition fully 
usable by a man of Riesman’s temperament—his respect for objectivity, 
his distaste for cant, his infatuation with immediate reality. This might 
be more apparent if he were better known for Faces in the Crowd , the 
sequel to The Lonely Crowd which contains much of the raw material 
from which it grew. There he is able to indulge at length his preference 
for the specific and the concrete, and to evoke the unique qualities 
of each case history even at the expense of his own categories of “inner”- 
and “other”-direction. 

Undoubtedly much of Riesman’s fame rests on the ease with which 

14. Herbert Aptheker, “The Cadillac Credo of David Riesman,” in History and 
Reality (New York: Cameron Associates, Inc., 1955), p. 87. 

15. Russell Kirk, “Return to Principle in Politics,” Southwest Review, Spring, 1956. 
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his terms, once absorbed, can be remembered. Yet the penalty paid by 
any new set of categories is to become a parlor game—after which its 
creator is helpless to insist, and will protest in vain, that putting people 
in pigeonholes was not his objective. Over the years, a variety of typologies 
have been invented—endomorph, ectomorph, mesomorph; anal, oral, 
genital; highbrow, lowbrow, middlebrow. Each is appropriate to its pur¬ 
pose, and its value as a learning device is hardly lessened by its unsuita¬ 
bility for other purposes. The simplicity of the framework is less important 
than the load it can bear. “By employing more types, or subtypes,” 
Riesman wrote in Faces in the Crowd, “one could take account of more 
facts (or, mayhap, the same facts with less violence!), but we have 
preferred to work with a minimum of scaffolding . . .” 16 

“[W]hile there is no limit to the number of conceivable typologies,” 
as he has said elsewhere, “there is a limit to the number of types one can 
usefully work with in any given research. . . .The more types, the less 
commitment.” 17 And he took his same opportunity, a speech to a meet¬ 
ing of sociologists and anthropologists, to remind them of the private 
individual who remains hidden inside the shell of everyone’s public per¬ 
sonality, no matter how accurately the shell may be described: 

One tends to assume that people become the social roles they play—to assume 
that they neither write the script nor change their roles, short of psychiatric 
intervention. In an increasing effort to simplify society until it can be grasped 
by schemes and constructions, it is forgotten that people often if not always 
have more social competence and energy and gift than their society calls for; 
they are reserved and they have a reserve. The fact is that people are both 
more and less than their social roles at any one time: these roles are their stand- 
ins, which allow them to engage their energies in planning for other roles or 
in altering the entire drama. This means that people can change, even late in 
adult life. And they can fool the investigator as well as themselves. I think this 
is usually fortunate for social life, if not always for social science. 

Riesman patently believes that the real world is distorted by typologies, 
his own included, but that the social investigator must settle for one or 
another of them in order to pursue his research. (“If researchers waited 
until they had the best typology before beginning work, they would never 
begin. . . .”) The reason for having types is to permit the researcher “to 
do consciously, as a scientist, what he does every day, as a citizen”— 
that is, to make value judgments. If he is personally hostile to modern 
industrial civilization, hates the city, and despises “popular” taste, he 
will find numerous terms of reference to fit his bias—the contrasts between 
medieval and modern, rural and urban, or class culture and mass culture. 
But he may thereby blind himself to “precisely those developments which, 

16. Riesman, Faces in the Crowd (1952), p. 9. 

17. Riesman, in Psychiatry , loc. cit. 
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within the urban industrial complex, may be altering the work and leisure 
patterns followed and the character traits rewarded.” The new types 
emerge from the necessity to reveal changes in mores and national char¬ 
acter, and—Riesman would equally clearly add—to liberate us as indi¬ 
viduals from outdated or constricting roles, from the vocabulary of argu¬ 
ment or behavior that outworn terms have imposed. “[W]e would not 
be true to our calling as scientists,” he ended by telling his audience of 
colleagues, “if we did not profoundly believe that the truth does set men 
free, or true to our heritage as Americans if we did not profoundly believe 
that men should be set free.” 

There is an important difference, at the same time, between Riesman’s 
view and the conventional indictments of American conformity. In de¬ 
scribing how a modern industrial society like our own favors the other- 
directed—the person highly sensitive to, and dependent on, the opinions 
of others—he has tried to lessen their stifling pressure by showing how 
other-direction can encourage autonomy. Considerateness, taste, charity, 
tact—these by-products of a concern for others are highly desirable. One 
can perfectly well be “other-directed” without sacrificing individual in¬ 
tegrity, just as one may for convenience conform as to inessentials, in 
order to retain freedom as to things that matter. Riesman freely contends, 
in a passage too seldom quoted, that the chances for autonomy are in 
many ways greater for the other-directed than the inner-directed, since 
the tradition of hard, compulsive self-sufficiency is a shadowy and mis¬ 
leading guide for the twentieth century. Autonomy is of course not a 
place to arrive but a way of traveling, and “[w]hen people ask, as they 
sometimes do, how they can become autonomous, the answer cannot be 
put in words.” Riesman adds: “That the question is asked is a good sign, 
like any fundamental question about human existence: it is a sign that 
complacency has worn thin and that the search for what the religious 
call grace has been renewed.” 18 

One could of course concede all this and still maintain that Riesman 
does not relate himself effectively or realistically to the American scene. 
For example, it has been argued that he depends too much on assump¬ 
tions about the economy (like the “income revolution”) that have insuf¬ 
ficient foundation in fact, and that his effect is therefore to minimize the 
continued existence of economic inequalities. 19 Riesman, in Norman 
Mailer’s opinion, “is extrapolating upon the vast American canvas a 
view of life which too closely corresponds to the generally tender and 
anxious world of the middle-class intellectual. . . . One feels Riesman’s 

18. Riesman, Faces in the Crowd, p. 736. 

19. Gabriel Kolko, “The American ‘Income Revolution,’ ” Dissent , Winter, 1957, p. 35. 
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desire to find something justifiable, something functional, in all aspects 
of society. Ultimately, his credo seems to be that what-is must necessarily 
contain something good, and so an intellectual process which begins by 
stimulating the mind ends in eclectic monotony.” 20 

Mailer’s criticism is a variant on the more familiar one: that Ries- 
man’s purpose is to justify mass culture’s ways to man, or—as one 
dissenting highbrow put it—to relieve intellectuals of their guilts in 
watching television. Granted that Riesman is pre-eminent among those 
few “authorities” on popular culture who have more than a minimal 
sympathy for it. His own choice of subject matter is wide—movies, foot¬ 
ball, hit-parade tunes, “recreation,” and the automobile come to mind— 
and he gives aid and encouragement to young scholars (and journalists) 
of similar interests. He has also been willing to go on record with state¬ 
ments of such an extravagance (“we are living in what I believe to be 
one of the great cultures of history”) 21 as to leave no doubt how little 
he shares the generally low academic opinion of contemporary America. 
But he is nonetheless a critic of it, sometimes a savage one. By making a 
sufficiently judicious selection from his writings, one historian has even 
been able to conclude that he is essentially antipathetic to the American 
middle class, and that The Lonely Crowd is “a thoroughly pessimistic 
and denigrating book.” 22 Again, Riesman himself has been clear enough 
to make this form of literary teasing unnecessary, and one turns with 
relief to his thoroughly explicit statement, in the Partisan Review's sym¬ 
posium called “Our Country and Our Culture,” in 1952: 23 

[I]t is particularly hard for us as intellectuals to change our view of America 
at the very moment when our country has risen to world predominance. Ger¬ 
mans, Frenchmen, and Jews can testify that it is hard to detach one’s loyalties 
from a weak, threatened, or defeated nation; it is perhaps even harder to attach 
one’s loyalties to a newly powerful one . . . especially as we have such a long 
tradition of mindless or defensive boasting to live down. 

For there can be no doubt that the job of the intellectual—to some extent 
of everyone—is to remain in some tension with his audience and his imme¬ 
diate milieu. . . . [W]e must speak in such a way as to challenge our friends 
while refusing comfort to our enemies—still telling the truth. And this requires 
us to search for the shadings and ambiguities, the cross-currents and diversi¬ 
ties, which are the truth about America. 

To “remain in some tension” with the milieu has been his practice 
as well as principle—whether in debate with liberals or humanists who 
seem to him pious or complacent, or in his extensive correspondence 

20. Norman Mailer, “David Riesman Reconsidered,” Dissent, Autumn, 1954, p. 349. 

21. Riesman, Individualism Reconsidered , p. 34. 

22. Robert Wheeler, “Mr. Riesman’s Consumers,” American Scholar, Winter, 1956-7, 
p. 42. 

23. Riesman, in America and the Intellectuals, PR Series XV (New York: Partisan Re¬ 
view, 1952), p. 98. 
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and exchange of memoranda with associates, or in his near-notorious 
inability to disengage himself from argument in conferences and seminars. 
He has opened up to teachers and writers their unsuspected potentialities 
for vigor and relevance, and at the same time provided a systematic 
groundwork for those who wish to build on his beginnings. It is not 
necessary, he insists, to be bound by the given terms of discussion as 
each generation finds them; there is a prior obligation on all thinking 
people to undergo a salutary immersion in unorganized facts, and to 
acknowledge the salutary duty to dissent. 

At Harvard he has conspicuously been a teacher rather than a scholar, 
paying far more attention to undergraduates—even to freshmen—than 
they are accustomed to get from the luminaries of that university. The 
institution of American education itself became one of his “subjects” when 
he undertook to survey the academic after-effects of McCarthyism, and 
he has perhaps become more devoted to pedagogy as he has become 
more worried about it. Foreign visitors sometimes find it shocking that 
he should therefore give so much of his time to students, and do so little 
to push forward the endless research projects that his works could justify. 
Recently a visiting French sociologist was horrified to discover that the 
world-famous Riesman—who in Europe could command an institute with 
fifty assistants—here has only one graduate student. He wants no “school,” 
and will not play the Master. 

Riesman has made use of his command over an audience, and over 
a language of expressive range, as an opportunity for almost casual self¬ 
exposure. His papers read like transcripts of a mental process, beginning 
wherever he happened to be at the time and proceeding to reveal as 
many related aspects of his mind, from as many angles, as space permits. 
I cannot gainsay those who find this method annoying, but I differ with 
those who persist in treating it as somehow offensive or improper. And 
I cannot conclude this attempt to evoke a reader’s response to David 
Riesman without acknowledging a sense of having done scant justice to 
the variegated, elusive, and rewarding personality that appears in the 
pages of his books. There is room in him for more than the good-natured 
optimism I may have unduly emphasized, in particular for an awareness 
of that fatal decline in society’s vital energy to which social science gives 
the name of anomie . Recently he has been preoccupied with the dangers 
of hydrogen-bomb warfare. He is as sensitive to the American bent toward 
meanness and violence as toward our relatively decent attributes, and he 
makes allowance for the possibility that nations, like individuals, may 
choose their lesser part. He would be no more surprised if America de¬ 
stroyed itself than anyone must be who knows that something seriously 
does go wrong with people when they cease to love life enough. 
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THE LONELY CROWD: 

A RECONSIDERATION IN 1960 

DAVID RIESMAN, 

WITH THE COLLABORATION OF 

NATHAN GLAZER 


we BEGAN THIS chapter by rereading The Lonely Crowd, trying 
to grasp what had happened to our views and to the world in the thirteen 
years that have elapsed since that book was written. We wanted to locate 
our own work in the tradition of work on group or national character, 
and to ask ourselves what had become of that tradition. 1 Of greater 
concern, we asked ourselves what we would change, were we to write 
such a book again. Much now strikes us as amiss. Some elements (like 
the population linkage) are pretty clearly wrong. Other, more important, 
elements, such as the treatment of politics and the mass media, are 
one-sided, reflecting partly our personal inadequacies, partly the already 
very different time in which we wrote; although it is easy and comforting 
to confuse one’s own intellectual and emotional development with that 

1. We have drawn herein on two earlier essays: Riesman, “Psychological Types and 
National Character: An Informal Commentary,” American Quarterly, 5 (1953), 325-343; 
and “The Study of National Character: Some Observations on the American Case,” Har¬ 
vard Library Bulletin, 13 (Winter, 1959), 5-24. 
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of an epoch, we think it nevertheless relevant to set forth here how dif¬ 
ferent the United States looked to us in 1948. Indeed, our perspective then 
was ethnocentric: we looked too much at our own country and too 
little at the world. In any event, our focus of attention has shifted—for 
one thing, we are more interested in politics and society and less in 
character even than we were then (although the lack of a broadly co¬ 
herent institutional view, so tellingly pictured by Naegele, is still a lack) 
—so that this essay will strain the continuities, while reflecting the ex¬ 
igencies and temporalities, of thought and research. 

When we read the articles in this volume, we were greatly struck by 
the degree to which we had come around to the outlook of some of our 
critics. For reasons of space and time, we deal here only with those who 
are represented here; in writing this essay we have sought to make refer¬ 
ence to their work and to respond to it. But because of the altered focus 
of our own thinking, this could be done only very unevenly. Thus, in the 
present essay we say virtually nothing about the role of the peer group, and 
cannot enter into the differences of emphasis and evaluation we would 
now have with Messrs. Parsons and White and Mr. and Mrs. Riley and 
Miss Moore. Likewise, although we found Mr. Quentin Bell’s essay 
stimulating and delightful, his trajectory of the drive for “originality” in 
painting lay outside our chosen boundaries. So, too, since our concern 
here is principally with The Lonely Crowd , we could not profit as we 
would like to do from the discussion of education in the papers by Messrs. 
Baltzell, Naegele, and Easton and Hess. In general, we have been im¬ 
pressed by the care our critics have taken to understand us and to be 
fair to us—in their very different and often contrasting ways, they provide 
a clarifying exegesis of our positions and the limitations thereof; we 
regret that we cannot reciprocate more adequately. Mr. Brodbeck’s and 
Mr. Lowenthal’s papers reached us too late for consideration. 

Our discussion here will follow in a discursive way the organization 
of The Lonely Crowd itself, beginning with the S-curve of population, 
moving on to the discussion of the concept of social character (with an 
account of the genesis of that concept in psychoanalytic and anthro¬ 
pological thought), then taking up politics and the mass media, and 
concluding with a critique of the concept of autonomy. 


I. The Population Theory 

In college the senior author was interested in the work of the off-beat 
biometrician, Raymond Pearl, and his notions of an S-curve of organisms 
in a stable environment. Much later, in the undergraduate social science 
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program at the University of Chicago, there was much discussion of 
Malthus and of Kingsley Davis and other contemporary demographers: 
the sense of the “population bomb” as an explosive force in history has 
been in the air. The nice analogy between the three stages posited by 
such demographers as Notestein and our own hypothetical stages proved 
too tempting to resist. This was so in spite of our awareness of the fact 
—pointed out by a number of critics—that the typology of The Lonely 
Crowd might be useful and stimulating even if it were not regarded as 
historical and without any implications of a deterministic sequence. 2 
Moreover, our speculations concerning population were already thrown 
in doubt almost as soon as they had been formed. For, shortly before 
The Lonely Crowd went to press in 1949, we read the pamphlet of Joseph 
E. Davis, of the Stanford Food Research Institute, derisively criticizing 
the demographers such as Notestein, on whom we had relied, and insist¬ 
ing that the post-World-War baby boom had destroyed the theory of 
incipient decline. 3 (Davis himself ventured no alternative theory of popu¬ 
lation shifts, merely hooting at the demographers’ wrong guesses in the 
past.) We debated among ourselves whether we should seek to take 
account of Davis’ views and of the mounting evidence of a decisive 
change, not merely a temporary fluctuation, in the value placed by the 
middle class on having more children as against the value placed on 
saving or consumer goods; only a bit later did it strike us that the 
option for children rather than more saving or splendor could be re¬ 
garded as itself a demonstration of the change away from conspicuous 
consumption and toward a high value on personal relations that we 
(along with Parsons and White) regard as marking the distinction be¬ 
tween Tocqueville’s and Veblen’s externally-oriented Americans and the 
more internally resonant and “softer” descendants of today. In any 
event, in 1949 we felt we should not try at the last minute to take 
account of this issue, but simply present the population hypothesis as an 
interesting but unproved idea. 

One reason that we retained the population theory despite our mis¬ 
givings is implicit in Lipset’s penetrating discussion of our “materialism.” 
As Margaret Mead rightly states, the demographic hypothesis “may be 
regarded as a choice among possible ways of asserting the significance 
of large-scale historical trends, such as the progress of technology, which 

2. Certainly, the concept of tradition-direction was not intended as a verdict on all 
the varieties of culture described by ethnographers and students of peasant societies— 
we recognize that the differences among these are enormous; rather, the concept was a 
perhaps too hasty way of getting on with our main historical and social-pyschological enter¬ 
prise of differentiating the industrial society, built on scarcity, that is still too much with 
us, from the “postindustrial” (Keynesian) society built on abundance and breadth of 
choice. 

3. Joseph C. Davis, The Population Upsurge in the United States (Stanford, Cal.: Food 
Research Institute, 1949). 
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become, at least in part, independent of the characterological peculiarities 
of the peoples caught in their sweep.” Ours was an effort to insist that 
there is a real as well as a perceived world; in this, as Lipset states, we 
were working in the traditions of Marx and Veblen. One of the readers 
of our book in manuscript, an anthropologist, urged us to eliminate the 
population theory as both mistaken and inessential, arguing that what 
matter are not the actual birth and death rates in a country, but rather 
people’s beliefs about the growth, crowding, or senescence of their 
nation. For us, both beliefs and the actual population pyramid matter. 

Even in its own terms, however, as Lipset’s essay makes clear, the 
demographic hypothesis remains extremely shaky. There is the French 
case. And Lipset is correct in his criticisms of the link we posited be¬ 
tween incipient population decline and lessened social mobility. As we 
now see it, it probably would have been better had we been less struck 
by the congruence of Notestein’s demographic curves and our quasi¬ 
evolutionary notion of the sequence of character types, and stayed with 
the more traditional economic and technological stages that anthropolo¬ 
gists and economic historians have labeled and employed; apparently, 
our tacit hope to make of demography a more social science was not to 
be accomplished in our fashion. 4 

We were not, it should be understood, suggesting that the shape of a 
population pyramid caused a particular social character to emerge: social- 
psychological developments are always mediated through institutions. We 
do not share the technological determinism of writers like Isaac Deutscher; 
we agree with Lipset—and with Max Weber—that values have indepen¬ 
dent weight in history, and that societies with similar occupational and 
demographic profiles may differ in political organization, aim, and social 
character. Lipset’s criticisms of The Lonely Crowd in this respect seem 
just to us; although no work of the imagination can take account of every 
relevant variable, but must select and emphasize, we gave far too little 
place to persistent American values and their impact on the social 
character. 

An analogy may help clarify our view of the nature of technological 
determinism. On the basis of comparative studies, Karl Wittfogel has 
argued in Oriental Despotism that, where water is scarce, individuals 
cannot survive without an interdependent social fabric to preserve the 
water (whereas if food is periodically scarce the imperatives are less 

4. A more systematic and potentially more fruitful approach is represented by Daniel 
Lerner’s effort to link together a number of variables as elements in the “modern” as 
contrasted with the “traditional” style in the Middle East, including urbanization, literacy, 
voting the extent of exposure to the mass media. See Lerner, The Passing of Traditional 
Society (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957); see also Riesman, The Oral Tradition, the 
Written Word, and the Screen Image (Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1955). 
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unequivocal and pressing), so in a less clear-cut way patterns of popula¬ 
tion growth or stability tend to go together with societal patterns to meet 
the requirements of each stage. At present, the technologically advanced 
societies, such as our own, have reached a situation of interdependence 
analogous to that of the Hopi who will all die if they do not collectively 
preserve the rainfall. Indeed, the very fact that human beings can destroy 
themselves and their society illustrates why ecological and technological 
requirements may narrow the alternatives within which social character 
is formed, but can never create a society that is a simple reflex of what 
“has to” be done; thus, all “hydraulic societies” are cooperative, but 
the cooperation is assured by very different mechanisms and beliefs 
among the Hopi and among the Chinese or the traditional Egyptians. 


1L “Classic” and “Romantic” Studies 

In Paul Kecskemeti’s terms, the population hypothesis illustrates, if 
not very gratefully, “interpretive” sociology; it reaches out from within 
our own culture to the transcultural. His own interpretation of our aim 
and inspiration is admirably clear. We would like to add to what he has 
said a further distinction within the interpretive category, viewing for 
the purpose in hand the old and much-abused dichotomy between “classic” 
and “romantic” as distinctive approaches to the social sciences. The 
former aims primarily at generalizations that could in principle be true 
at any time and place, whereas the “romantic,” though not “empiricist” 
in Kecskemeti’s sense, takes off from a concern with a particular people 
at a particular time and place. The problems that bother the classicist 
tend to be given him by his discipline and hence often appear to be 
“objective,” although, as Kecskemeti observes, this leaves them still 
culture-bound; the more romantic scholar takes off from the preoccupa¬ 
tions of the people he is studying, making no effort to be transcultural. 
Traditional ethnographers and historians tend in this latter direction; 
they are attracted to the particular, even the parochial; they may have a 
yearning for wider generalizations in a more “classical” mode, but they 
manage to resist it. (The yearning may be an element in the frequent 
lack of a spirit of live-and-let-live when such men are confronted with 
interlopers from alien fields who hold forth about “the” Russian or 
“the” German or “the” American character; they share with Kecskemeti’s 
“empiricist” an understandable reserve vis-a-vis Spengler or Toynbee, 
who seek to impose a grand design on history and to cultivate categories 
that are transcultural, even transcendental.) 

The “classic” approach focuses on social forms rather than concrete 
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content—a fragile distinction at best. Ambitious for detachment from 
time and place, it may, as in the instance of population theory, attempt 
to cope with social change; generally, however, it regards change, from 
its planetary perspective, as only another form of staying the same. We 
see this approach in one of its purest forms in the work of economists 
who build models under which all deployment of resources and all choices 
among them in any society could be subsumed. The input-output scheme 
of Leontief could in this way handle the choices that Eskimos make, or 
even that seals make, assuming that we could infer the preferences and 
energies of seals from observing their behavior. 

Use of the concept of property-space by Gutman and Wrong in this 
volume illustrates this method, for they do call our attention to a type of 
character structure that, in our effort to deal with a concrete historical 
problem, we had overlooked. And Talcott Parsons, although his writings 
frequently deal with exigent contemporary issues, prefers to work with 
categories within which any society could be described—such categories, 
for instance, as those of instrumental versus expressive, or of achievement 
versus ascription, which he and Winston White employ, in their contri¬ 
bution herein, to order and reinterpret material on the changing American 
family and the peer group. (So, too, Florence Kluckhohn has sought to 
deal with analogous issues by distinctions among “being” and “becoming” 
and “doing”—categories that might embrace all possible societies in terms 
of their orientation toward time and toward movement and achievement.) 
Pushed to its extreme, which it is not by these writers, the classic approach 
becomes a set of abstract logical statements foreshadowing what one 
might look for in any conceivable society. 

No doubt, this dichotomy between the classic and the romantic is 
itself classic—and “Western” in its eagerness to categorize. The writers 
just mentioned, and we ourselves, are “mixed” types, for, taking our 
work as a whole, we are at once preoccupied with what is occurring now 
in the world and our segment of it, and with seeing or interpreting this 
sub specie aeternitatis . For ourselves, the result is a dialectical tension 
between the desire for concreteness and the desire to generalize. 

Margaret Mead’s chapter suggests that the whole field of national 
character studies has been marked by analogous tension—and in addition, 
by tension between so-called “pure” scholarship (following the call of 
a discipline) and so-called “applied” work (following the call of a client 
or a larger entity). Freud’s work in all its aspects was very much subject 
to that tension, and his theory of psychosexual stages, when applied to 
whole cultures, has been of decisive import for us. Most of the specula¬ 
tions of Freud and of Karl Abraham concerning the oral or the anal 
character aim at a biological universalism, hence in our terms at a “classic” 
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tyle; but in Moses and Monotheism Freud came to grips with what was 
Dr him a concrete historical problem in national character, namely, 
r hy the Jews had maintained for centuries a particularly ascetic religion, 
ith only one God, and severe inhibitory rituals. And he sought to answer 
is own question in terms of a reconstructed historical event, the killing 
f the Egyptian leader, Moses, by rebellious Jews, and the remorse that 
)llowed from this, re-created anew in each generation of Jews by quasi- 
amarckian and quasi-cultural processes. Moses and Monotheism is thus 
study in the origins and present import of Jewish national character, 
i its cavalier way of handling data, both about Biblical history and 
imparative religion, this book illustrates a highly characteristic proce- 
Lire whose vices are evident enough but whose virtues need also to 
d understood. For the psychoanalysts have had the temerity to tackle 
hole cultures in an effort to link the creation of a particular type of 
laracter structure in childhood to the adult society’s mode of production, 
ve, war, and folklore. Indeed, in the sensitive work of Erik Erikson, 
is high-handed method becomes a way of explaining how two American 
Ldian tribes have organized the psychosexual stages on life’s way, per- 
rtuating themselves through time by inculcating in the children orien- 
tions that will “make sense” in the natural human environment the 
lults must cope with. 5 (Thus, for example, he shows how the Yurok 
dians, living by and preoccupied with a salmon river on the Northwest 
oast, construct their houses, their view of the world, and their day-to- 
iy imagery on the “oral” analogy of the river’s mouth. 6 ) In all such 
Drk, there is an effort to see what goes with what, what hangs together, 
>w a society channels its drives of sex and aggression; and it is this that 
,s been a factor in the encouragement given historians (as Richard 
Dfstadter points out) 7 to think in terms of configuration and style, and 
us to delineate patterns as well as to describe events. (To be sure, 
storians have worked this way in the past when they have allowed 
smselves to refer to a period as “baroque” or to speak of the “romantic” 

а, but psychoanalytic impetus involves a more explicit linking of in- 
/idual motives to large societal forms.) 

Moreover, the psychoanalytic contribution not only introduced new 
d often grandiose styles of generalization; it also insisted on the impor- 
ice of previously neglected aspects of day-to-day life—underprivileged 
ta, we might say, with which only a few of the more social social-histor- 

5. See Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
>0), Chap. 4. 

б. See Erikson, Observations on the Yurok: Childhood and World Image (Univer- 
r of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 35, No. 10; 
•keley, Calif., 1943). 

7. In Fritz Stern (ed.), The Varieties of History (New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 
16), p. 362. 
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ians had been concerned. Fleeting memories, dreams, the games of child¬ 
ren, the modes of weaning—all became the stuff of history. We see here 
one reason why so many anthropologists found in Freud, despite his 
obvious ethnocentric biases, a compatible figure; for they, too, had an 
interest in underprivileged orders of data—data from tribes without 
writing, without a navy, without what used to be called “culture/ 5 Fur¬ 
thermore, anthropologists had necessarily been forced by the nature of 
their one-man expeditions into a kind of amateurism in which the arts, 
the economics, the mythology, the child-rearing practices, the legal system, 
and the kinship system were all within their purview, needing to be or¬ 
ganized in some holistic way. When anthropology was poor, it could not 
afford to send more than one person to one place, and the tribes, too, 
were poor in the sense that they could not protect themselves against 
white contact and could not be assumed to remain intact for the next 
field trip. Moreover, when anthropology was poor, anthropologists were 
autocratic and aristocratic; by this we mean that, like the early psycho¬ 
analysts, they were prepared to generalize on the basis of scanty evidence. 
They practiced an art requiring imagination and confidence in them¬ 
selves, as well as ability to observe and record. Today, not many years 
later, this is changing. Neither anthropologists nor psychoanalysts are 
an esoteric elite seeking to acquaint their fellow men with what had 
previously been beyond or beneath their notice. What was esoteric has 
become part of our common understanding, and anthropologists, now 
belonging to a stronger and better endowed profession, are also burdened 
with observational and analytic games at which any number can play, 
if they have bought their chips at the proper graduate school. 

Today conscientious scholars are, for the most part, not so sure as 
Freud was that they know what is “basic 55 in a particular culture. To be 
sure, the psychoanalyst Abraham Kardiner and his anthropological co¬ 
workers have developed a concept of “basic” personality in which what 
is basic depends on childhood experiences shared in common, and by 
implication rests on psychoanalytic preconceptions as to what is “primary” 
among the institutions of man. If one deals with a small tribe or enclave, the 
shortcomings of this approach are apt to be covered up by the ability to re¬ 
late everything to everything else, so that religion, for instance, may appear, 
not as the heritage of a specific tribal history, but as the reflection of child¬ 
hood training and parental aggression. But as soon as one moves into a 
more complex and differentiated society, what is basic for one group may 
not be basic for another, and groups may struggle to define what is to be 
regarded as “basic” for the society as a whole. To understand such a strug¬ 
gle, one needs not only life histories, but history. 

The Lonely Crowd was an effort to deal with an historical problem 
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at is broader than genitality and narrower than fate. It is a “romantic” 
)ok in the sense that its focus is less on man in general than on specific 
•cial strata in a specific historical setting. Just as The Authoritarian 
zrsonality , as a study in the social and psychological sources of preju- 
ce, transcends the American case, though its interviews and tests happen 
be with Americans, so The Lonely Crowd aims at understanding the 
►cial and psychological consequences of the shift from an industrial to 
postindustrial culture—a shift most pronounced among the highly edu- 
ited and urbanized members of the American middle class, but one that 
>uld in principle be traced in other affluent or near-affluent societies 
sewhere than in America. Nevertheless, in its tentative suggestions 
iking demographic, technological, and cultural patterns. The Lonely 
wwd touches on a theme more characteristic of classic than romantic 
orks; so, too, in its discussion of three modes of adaptation: autonomy, 
[justment, and anomie . Even so, this latter typology, influenced as it 
as by the writings of Erich Fromm, moves quite far from the biological 
ise of many typologies, whether we think of Freud’s oral, anal, genital, 

, at a different (nonpsychoanalytical) level, of Sheldon’s mesomorph, 
domorph, and ectomorph. For, by beginning with the problem of con- 
rmity and autonomy, the typology is already a socially-patterned one, 
id of course it reflects the very specific preoccupation with socialization, 
nformity, and individualism found in the educated middle classes in 
e United States today. 

The Lonely Crowd did not move outward from individuals toward 
ciety, but rather the other way around; we started with society and 
th particular historical developments within society. We concerned 
irselves, moreover, with the upper social strata, particularly with what 
.s been called the “new middle class” of salaried professionals and 
anagers. We assumed that there would be consequences for individual 
aracter in the loss or attenuation of the older social functions on the 
mtiers of production and exploration and the discovery of other fron¬ 
ts in the realm of consumption and personal relations. We did not 
sume that an individual would be the replica of his social role, but 
ther that there might be great tension between an individual’s search 
r fulfillment and the demands of the institutions in which he had a 
xt, or from which he felt alienated; this is well grasped by Messinger 
d Clark. 

It is implicit in what we have just said that the inwardness of indivi- 
Lals is only awkwardly if at all captured by a typology designed for the 
tderstanding of large-scale social change. It is easier to classify in- 
yiduals by means of typologies developed by psychologists for just this 
xpose, and thus we can say of someone that he is an “oral” or “recep- 
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tive” type, or a “sadomasochistic” one, and take account of much that 
is relevant about him as an individual in doing so. But it is much harder, 
if not impossible, to classify a particular individual as other-directed or 
inner-directed; and when we have done so, we may have made a state¬ 
ment that helps explain an aspect of his relations to others, and his way 
of meeting , problems, but only a small part of what would strike us if we 
were his friend. 

In this connection, an investigation reported by Michael S. Olmsted 
is interesting. 8 He asked a group of Smith College students to say whether 
they considered themselves more inner-directed or other-directed than 
their parents, “most of the boys you know,” the “average” girl at Smith, 
and their particular friends at the College. They tended to regard them¬ 
selves as considerably more other-directed than their fathers (and slightly 
more so than men in general), and as more inner-directed than Smith 
girls in general. Olmsted has suggested that there may be differences 
based on sexual role at work here. While Smith girls would like to 
think of themselves (in our judgment, not inaccurately) as more in¬ 
dependent than the majority of women, they are fully alive to the pressures 
toward compliance that young women—and their mothers as well—are 
under. However, when they interact casually with other girls, they are 
apt to be aware only of the compliance and not of the underlying resist¬ 
ance to it that they themselves and their close friends often harbor—one 
reason, Olmsted proposes, why the girls who label themselves as “inner- 
directed” (40 per cent of the respondents) believe themselves to be more 
atypical than in fact they are; they may, of course, also enjoy regarding 
themselves as more independent than the “average” even of Smith girls. 
However, the image the Smith girls have of their fathers may be narrowed 
by the fact that they do not see them at work, in the world in which 
they interact with other men, but only at home, and probably infrequently 
at that. Likewise, the fact that they see boys as slightly less “other- 
directed” than girls may reflect the fact that they see boys mainly on 
dates, when the culture places the initiative in the latter’s hands. Conse¬ 
quently, they may somewhat overestimate the independence of the men¬ 
folk, at least vis-a-vis other men—and then we must ask whether this 
overestimation, when the men are aware of it, may help foster the very 
independence it attributes to them, or in some cases, when they cannot 
live up to feminine expectations, weaken them further. 

We can see, both in this and in Elaine Sofer’s more elaborate and 
searching study, that it is extremely difficult empirically to separate char¬ 
acter structure from behavior, and to sort both out from the haze, the 
fog, of ideology, that clouds our perception of ourselves and others. There 

8. Michael S. Olmsted, “Character and Social Role,” American Sociological Review, 
63 (1957), 49-57. 
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is also the problem, when the Smith girls compare themselves with their 
parents, of distinguishing between those generational differences that are 
due to chronology and those that bespeak a genuine historical shift. Thus, 
it would appear (as Parsons and White, the Rileys and Moore suggest) 
that the adolescent may go through a stage in which he is becoming in¬ 
dependent of his parents by what seems like overdependence on his peers 
—a stage of other-direction and role-diffusion; when he in turn becomes 
an adult, he will appear to be more independent of peers, with values 
closer to those of inner-direction. 9 

Possibly we can find in these investigations, especially in the study 
oy the Rileys and Miss Moore, some of the reasons for our referring 
;o adolescents today as teen-agers rather than simply as “youth”; the 
atter term has a future-oriented ring, not so chronologically bound, and 
mplying that youth will do things and change things, while the term “teen- 
iger,” used by teen-agers themselves, has a highly self-conscious but also 
patronizing quality, referring as it does to a kind of protected or encap- 
;ulated and not quite real life, and used as it also is to justify what an 
iarlier generation would have considered inane or terrifying, while making 
dear that it is but a stage, like being sophomore, that will pass with time. 

Reading the careful studies of Elaine Sofer and of the Rileys and 
doore, we wish there were ways of finding out how nineteenth-century 
roung people might have responded to such questionnaires—though the 
r try existence of such studies would seem an index of one sort of social 
hange, perhaps of what Parsons and White would call “upgrading.” If 
he dead could be put into the Witkin tilting-room-tilting-chair experi- 
nents, would the young men of that epoch have shown themselves less 
ield-directed and the young women more so than now? What we did 
ti working on The Lonely Crowd and Faces in the Crowd was to look 
or individuals who might in some way speak for the nineteenth century 
—those who, by reason of location and occupation, were less directly in 
lie path of modernization, people not being prepared to enter the new 
aiddle class and the affluent society. But history buries its dead, and 
hose who preserve older traditions in a changed situation are themselves 
hanged. 

In the perspective of Parsons and White—and in the very different 
"ocquevillian perspective of Dahrendorf—we have overestimated the 
egree of change. For the former, though not for Dahrendorf, the American 
5 still, as in Colonial times, oriented to performance and achievement, 
ot to hedonism or consummatory pleasures. What appears superficially 
s change, they argue, is the altered situation in which these drives mani- 
jst themselves. The home no longer is the seat of a family firm engaged 

9. Cf. Erik H. Erikson, “Ego Development and Historical Change,” Psychoanalytic 
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in producing agricultural commodities or in running a small business. It 
is, rather, engaged in the “production” of children who must be trained 
and encouraged to take their places in the demanding professional and 
managerial system; and the parents must seek to succeed in this more 
intangible realm as they might once have sought to show a profit, to in¬ 
crease the acreage, or to build up an inheritance for their children. The 
American, Parsons and White believe, still judges himself by his output; 
it is only that a different kind of output is in demand—and is permitted 
—today. 

Certainly, the American of 1960 and his ancestor of 1831 are much 
alike if we range them for example against the still unemancipated South 
American, Asian, or African. It remains true, as when Tocqueville was 
here, that Americans, at least outside the South, lack feudal traditions, 
a strong established church, and extended family ties—and are a people 
who believe themselves to be pragmatic, and sometimes are; and who 
on the whole (again outside the South) tend to be optimistic, for them¬ 
selves, their children, their fair city, and their country; and who are 
mobile in terms of rank and region. Dahrendorf, too, in his essay em¬ 
phasizes the elements in American life that have not changed, such as 
the lack of hauteur and of strong feelings of privacy. 

Lipset’s paper argues on the basis of historical data, not only that 
“other-direction” has been characteristic of America since the Revolution, 
but also that The Lonely Crowd belongs to a genre of books that stresses 
one side of the continuous American polarity between achievement and 
equality, the preoccupation of the prosperous 1950’s being primarily 
with the dangers of equality. Although we sought to hold steadily in view 
both the emerging social character we termed other-directed and the still 
widespread and by no means recessive values of inner-direction, our 
principal concern was with what was changing rather than with what had 
stayed the same. And in this emphasis, we did not, as it strikes us now, 
derogate what William H. Whyte, Jr., termed the “social ethic” in The 
Organization Man; as Lipset remarks, we are not conservatives harking 
back to what was once a radical, Emersonian ideal. Thus, Lipset’s criticism 
is not so much that we undervalued the gains made possible by the con¬ 
siderateness, sensitivity, and tolerance of the other-directed, but rather 
that there have not been as extensive changes in the social character as 
we supposed. 

Other-direction, as we sought to delineate it, is one step beyond 
conformist concern for the good opinion of others. 10 We agree with Lipset 
and with the observers he quotes that Americans have always sought 
that good opinion and have had to seek it in an unstable market, where 

10. See The Lonely Crowd (New York: Doubleday Anchor, 1953), pp. 39-40. 
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quotations on the self could change without the price-pegging of a caste 
system or an aristocracy. But what we meant by other-direction (though 
:he term connotes this only in part) involved a redefinition of the self, 
iway from William James 5 emphasis on the externals of name, dress, and 
possessions, and toward inner or interactional qualities. The other-directed 
person wants to be loved rather than esteemed; he wants, not to gull or 
mpress, let alone oppress, others, but, in the current phrase, to relate 
o them; he seeks, less a snobbish status in the eyes of others, more an 
issurance of being emotionally in tune with them. The other-directed 
\merican lives in a glass house, not behind lace—or velvet—curtains. 
Towever, since no one is wholly other-directed, this transparency is 
;eldom total, seldom wholly uninvidious and truly sincere. And, in 
lescribing other-directed styles of life, we called attention to elements 
>f suppressed rivalry along with newer elements of a more receptive sort. 

Not wholly new, to be sure, as Lipset’s quotations make clear. While 
hese observers agreed as to the strength of the American passion for 
jquality, and the paradoxical denial of and search for deference, a few— 
lotably, Harriet Martineau and Tocqueville—did describe the empathic 
lualities that we associate with other-direction. How to interpret the 
iterature on the treatment of children in this context puzzles us. It could 
>e said that Americans expected their children to be little individuals, 
tomunculi, early accustomed to self-reliance—it is this that delighted 
Aiss Martineau. Nineteenth-century parents also apparently courted their 
hildren in an unhierarchical way and cared for their good opinion, if 
lot for opinion leadership from that up-to-date source. 

And yet the differences of degree are formidable between the child- 
raining practices of the period down to the 1930’s and those of the 
>resent, at least among the educated. The change in St. Paul’s School 
[escribed in Baltzell’s paper illustrates this. So, too, the private school 
he senior author attended gave virtually no place to the affective side 
>f life; it had been founded in 1689 and never let itself forget the fact, 
leading Lipset’s paper, we had the strong feeling that, whatever the 
sstimony of travelers and historians, we had seen American character 
hange in our lifetime. 11 Such a sentiment is unscientific but stubborn. Yet 
/e think it amounts to something more than the customary feeling of each 
eneration that it isn’t what its fathers were. For the parents of our 
eneration could communicate more readily with their parents than their 
hildren could communicate with them—and communication as such 

11. Some fragmentary evidence of change can be gleaned from comparing the outlook 
f those over and those under fifty in matters of tolerance, civil liberties, and the like, 
r hile holding years of schooling constant; see Samuel Stouffer, Communism , Conformity, 
nd Civil Liberties (New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1955); and discussion in Ries- 
lan, “Orbits of Tolerance, Interviewers and Elites,” Public Opinion Quarterly , 20 (1956), 
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meant less to them, while formal position and prestige meant more. Un¬ 
doubtedly, there were exceptions in the earlier generations who would 
have been psychologically more at home today than they were in their 
own times. And we agree with Lipset that the European observers in 
this country were struck with what was different from their own home¬ 
lands rather than with what was the same, and that America has become 
still more “American’ 5 since they were here. 

Still, influenced by that time-bound sense that we are living in an era 
of unusual flux and trouble, we may have somewhat exaggerated the 
extent of the shift that may be dated roughly at the onset of the Great 
Depression of 1929 and the coming of the Second World War. Never¬ 
theless, as already stated, we believe something is wrong with the too 
planetary perspective of Parsons and White, for whom everything can 
be compared with everything else in terms of functional equivalents, and 
with that of Lipset, for whom the ups and downs of achievement and 
equality contain the American drama. Young well-educated Americans 
today want more and different things out of life than their ancestors 
did: security and affluence enable them to want “the good life” rather 
than the full dinner pail, while a multiplicity of choices raises doubts 
as to what is good. As snobbery has come to seem old-fashioned and 
constricting, there has been a general tendency, facilitated by education, 
by mobility, by the mass media, toward an enlargement of the circles of 
empathy beyond one’s clan, beyond even one’s class, sometimes beyond 
one’s country as well. That is, there is not only a greater psychological 
awareness of one’s peers but a willingness to admit to the status of peer 
a wider gamut of people, whether in one’s own immediate circle or vi¬ 
cariously through the mass media. Parsons and White agree that the 
problem for people in America today is other people. The social and 
psychological landscape has become enlarged because those other people 
are more in number and possibly in heterogeneity than ever before. But 
other figures in the landscape—nature itself, the cosmos, the Deity—have 
retreated to the background or disappeared, with the result that aspects 
of character that were always in some sense “there” or available become 
more salient, and other aspects recede. 

In any event, we are not convinced by Parsons and White or by 
Dahrendorf that instrumental activism still has the same weight in 
American character that it did even a generation ago. The “activism,” 
as we argued in The Lonely Crowd, is now built into institutions; these 
were created initially by instrumental activism (“inner-direction”), but 
now can coast and even grow without requiring the same degree of in¬ 
ternalization of Puritan values. People in large organizations may still 
work hard, or at least long hours, if the group or the setting appear to 
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require it; in terms of technical performance, their standards of com¬ 
petence may indeed rise, as Parsons and White contend; and we also 
agree with them that, in principle, structural differentiation may make 
for greater flexibility and greater freedom. But it does not follow that 
instrumental activism for the individual plays the same part in his psychic 
constitution that it once did: work itself is no longer so central to a 
man’s conception of himself, and work in the professional and managerial 
strata is judged by more complex standards, including whether it is en¬ 
joyable, varied, and companionable—instrumental activism is still a major 
but no longer the commanding value. 

Undeniably, moreover, Parsons and White are correct in asserting 
that the home is not immune to performance-orientation but is often a 
“production,” efficiently using expensive plant to fashion and maintain 
the instrumental activism of its members. But the interesting Radcliffe 
study that they cite reveals that there are some expressive prospective 
mothers even among the eager instrumentalists of that high-power college; 
and the latter, in desiring a large family while also making a career of 
it, reflect in part the greater appeal and legitimacy of consummatory 
activities. At the very colleges where there is, as Parsons and White 
rightly note, a new academic seriousness, there is also an increasing 
vogue of expressive counterweights (music, nonshowy sex, lingering over 
espresso). The Beats symbolize for a great many people the passive 
rejection of instrumental activism; and, as Mademoiselle recently noted, 
there are many “beatniks in business” who go through the motions of 
working but coolly withdraw their affects. The institutions created by 
instrumental activism still compel us, and still find recruits who possess 
the old-time religion—some of whom deploy it in the home or in the 
basement workshop. But we know historically that institutions, like nations 
and whole social strata, can look very imposing at the very moment 
when they are about to decline. The power of instrumental activism as 
a motor in American life today, in the absence of viable alternatives, 
should not lead us to overestimate its long-run priority in the pattern of 
motives. 


III. The Link between Character and Society 

It would seem to follow from the work of Parsons and White and from 
the preceding discussion that society has become “more important” than 
character; as demands for performance alter, and saliences rise and recede, 
human beings reorganize their existing pattern of motives—and, with 
whatever reluctance or release, do what is expected of them. Messinger 
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and Clark make the same contention quite explicitly. Very likely, this 
is what Dahrendorf means by his homo sociologies . 12 Obviously, on an 
issue of such moment, we did not regard the characterological scheme of 
The Lonely Crowd as the last word; on the contrary, because our main 
bent was romantic in the sense just sketched, we regarded it as a scaffold¬ 
ing that might need to be scrapped if the movements of history and of 
thought should present us with different problems and different and better 
ways of understanding them. 

The senior author had begun as a lawyer, having studied at a law 
school oriented to government and economics rather than to psychology 
and sociology. The intellectual history of his developing interests is sug¬ 
gested in Mead’s paper, and her own work and that of her associates 
was a strong influence on us. Working in the vein of Escape from Freedom 
and of the research tradition that led to The Authoritarian Personality, 
we saw character as molded at the “knee of society” primarily in child¬ 
hood, to operate in relative independence of institutions thereafter. 
Unlike the orthodox Freudians and unlike Kardiner, we did not regard 
the institutions operating on the infant and child as “primary” and all 
else as “secondary”; rather, following Fromm, we saw modern industrial 
society as primary, and as having an impact on child-rearing through the 
parents as transmission belts for the social imperatives. Thus, the father, 
returning from the factory and the bureaucratic organization, shaken by 
the insecurity of modern industrial life, conducted himself vis-a-vis his 
children in such a way as to evoke a certain kind of personality in them. 
The link between character and society was forged in the home; thus 
forged, character went out again to meet society—very much the same 
kind of society. We “Americanized” this model (we were not wholly 
conscious of this at the time) by emphasizing the other influences in 
addition to the parents that played on the children: the peer group, the 
school (as so carefully delineated in Kaspar Naegele’s chapter), the mass 

12. Dahrendorf, with whose general defense of Tocqueville against Riesman we have 
no quarrel, is mistaken in contending that we eschewed value judgments in The Lonely 
Crowd —and the very different view on this score put forth by Kecskemeti and Mead, and 
implicitly by Parsons and White, who defend America against our strictures, seems more 
correct. We did try, quite unsuccessfully, to hold the scales even between inner-direction 
and other-direction, for reasons both Mead and Kecskemeti suggest. Surely, inner-direc¬ 
tion looks better only to people who haven’t suffered from the ruthlessness and blindness 
of which inner-directed people are capable. Arguably, the greatest reservoir of inner- 
direction today is the uneducated white membership of the Citizens Councils in the South; 
the Afrikaners, too, are inner-directed. One cannot judge inner-direction by the moral 
serenity and Puritan dedication of its best representatives alone—or by Calvinist smug¬ 
ness. Quite probably, the ambivalence on these matters in The Lonely Crowd and Faces 
in the Crowd reflected not only the complexity of historical truth, but also an unjustified 
unwillingness to espouse aristocratic values even when they held appeal for us; however, 
it did not reflect any sympathy for aseptic, value-free (or so they say) social science, Cf. 
our essay, “Some Observations on Social Science Research,” Antioch Review, Vol. 11 
(1951), reprinted in Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954), pp. 
467-483. 
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media of communication; here we profited from the observations by 
Margaret Mead and others of the ways in which American children 
avoided parental efforts to bring them up. And of course, in stressing 
adolescence, we rejected the Freudian emphasis on infancy and early 
childhood. 

The trouble is, however, as Messinger and Clark point out, that we 
stopped too soon; they contend that the entire range of behavior and 
even values we describe in The Lonely Crowd and Faces in the Crowd as 
being the outcome in school, work, and play of the other-directed charac¬ 
ter in society can be interpreted as a reaction to the constraints imposed 
directly by the institutions of that society; for them, either the very idea 
of socialization should be rejected (at least by sociologists, for they 
draw unduly tight the guide-lines of the several disciplines), or it should 
be considered as a never-ending, life-long affair. They point to our em¬ 
phasis on bureaucratization, to the rise of a tertiary economy in which 
concern with things is replaced by concern with men; but they reject our 
hypothesis that this new world is being “met” by a new type of character 
whose creation reflects the impact of these same conditions on the agents 
of socialization. 

The concepts of inner-direction and of other-direction, loosely used 
to refer at once to social setting and to social character, helped us or¬ 
ganize into clusters a number of possibly related historical developments. 
However, in the course of history various social and psychological con¬ 
figurations, which have seemed permanent, splinter and give rise to new 
alignments—much as political parties in this country have served to 
realign interests and outlooks. Likewise, some of the behavioral items 
we linked with inner-direction or other-direction can no longer be classi¬ 
fied in the same way. For example, as readers of Lipset’s and of Naegele’s 
papers will realize, many upper-middle-class people, who in the 1940’s 
were proponents of “life-adjustment” in school, would today, after Korea 
and Sputnik, be found in the ranks of those demanding discipline and 
“hardness.” So, too, a current investigation of a California suburb by 
means of a questionnaire indicates that the language of popularity and 
group-adjustment is favored by the lower-middle class and eschewed by 
the upper-middle class. 38 Fluctuations of opinion precisely among the pre¬ 
sumably more other-directed strata have rendered it difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to construct “inner-other” scales of any reliability, so that 
work of the intensity and imaginativeness of Elaine Sofer’s is required 
if one is to clarify the distinction between the form of direction and the 
variable content. 


13. See H. M. Hodges, Jr., Peninsula People: Social Stratification in Suburbia (forth¬ 
coming) . 
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We think it follows from this that our emphasis on the intermediate 
social character, which operated between the major institutions of the 
modem world and the individual who faced them, was (in spite of the 
many qualifications we made, to which Messinger and Clark, Parsons 
and White, and Gutman and Wrong pay admirably careful attention) in 
all probability excessive. If one studies such a book as The Changing 
American Parent , designed precisely to test the idea that parents located 
in the “bureaucratic” sector of modern society will bring up children 
differently from parents stemming from the older “entrepreneurial” sector, 
one can very well conclude that both sets of parents, though “significantly” 
different, still overlap very much, and one can suppose that the children 
of both sets, attending school in similar settings, will be “available” for 
the bureaucratic tasks; one may draw similar conclusions from the still 
unfinished work of Urie Bronfenbrenner. 14 On this matter, history would 
seem to have provided less inconclusive answers than research. Contem¬ 
porary institutions, as in China (and Japan), are powerful enough to 
incorporate people without waiting twenty or thirty years for a new gen¬ 
eration to be created. True enough, Chinese young people were already 
beginning to be tom loose from traditional filial piety; the loyalties of 
many could be switched to a new “father.” 15 Yet what the young do and 
what they say may have changed more radically than their social character. 

As we have pointed out elsewhere, any sufficiently large society will 
throw up a slate of psychological types varied enough to lead or follow 
in many different directions; if America is not fascist, for example, it is 
not for want of sadists or authoritarians. There are plenty of these to 
staff the more benighted jails and mental hospitals or to compete for the 
post of sheriff in many Southern communities; it is the institutional and 
juridical forms—and their own limitations—that make it difficult for 
these men to coalesce into a political movement. To be sure, these protec¬ 
tions for liberty would collapse in the absence of men , of appropriate 
character to run them, but our point is that, within wide limits, in a large 
society institutions evoke within individuals the appropriate character. Or 
more precisely, given the range of responses of which 1 men are capable, 
institutions may select certain of these for reinforcement (while other, 
more rebellious, impulses are channeled off through a variety of “es¬ 
capes”) ; and once the institutions are there—created, as Kenneth Boulding 
points out in The Organizational Revolution, by the achievements of the 

14. See, e.g., Urie Bronfenbrenner, The Changing American Child: A Speculative 
Analysis (forthcoming); and “Some Familial Antecedents of Responsibility and Leader¬ 
ship in Adolescence,” in L. Patrillo and B. M. Bass, Studies in Leadership (New York: 
Holt, forthcoming). Cf. Lenore Boehm, “The Development of Independence: A Compara¬ 
tive Study,” Child Development, 28 (1957), 85-92. 

15. See Robert J. Lifton, Thought Reform and the Psychology of Totalism (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1961), for general discussion. 
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full-time organizer—enough facets of enough people prove adaptable to 
the going concern. Karl Marx saw the factories of the industrial revolu¬ 
tion as a massive power, wrung from the labor of the workers and now 
confronting them with that labor in “alienated” form, so that they in 
turn were alienated. Max Weber saw the bureaucracies of a later stage 
of capitalism and socialism as an “iron cage” within which man was 
caught and to which he could only resign himself with stoicism, his 
historical perspective garnishing his sense of duty. In the past, Americans 
have in general felt that they could escape the intractabilities of institu¬ 
tions; and that it made an enormous difference whether these institutions 
were created and controlled by a central elite for definite objectives, as 
in totalitarian countries, or were developed with less central guidance, 
growing up in more vegetable fashion, as in democratic countries. 

Correspondingly, we ourselves in The Lonely Crowd reflected this 
kind of American optimistic “exceptionalism” in our view that, once 
the other-directed person could become aware of his subordination to 
what Fromm had called “anonymous authority,” he could take his fate 
far more into his own hands. We saw those authorities as less implacable 
than we now think they have turned out to be; Kornhauser and Birnbaum 
are right to contend that we underestimated the power of power. (We 
shall have more to say about the political issue of power later, indicating 
why we think it does not follow from this that America is controlled by a 
single, clear-minded elite; we also believe that there are substantial differ¬ 
ences, greatly worth defending, between totalitarian controls and demo¬ 
cratic ones.) 16 

We shall qualify what has just been said, and indicate where we part 
company with our critics. But we want to digress for a moment, returning 
to the consideration of the current tendencies in social science and re¬ 
marking that the campaign against “psychologizing” reflected in the “Con¬ 
tinuities” volume on The Authoritarian Personality and in this one, and 
in many other writings, has helped scare people away from the promising, 
if messy, field of “culture and personality”; indeed, there would appear 
to be more critics of the field than practitioners! The self-styled realist 
likes to think that only power matters, and he tends to see power as a 
thing, a commodity, not a relation. Stalin’s question, “How many divisions 
has the Pope?” is also asked in the social sciences of those who are 
curious about what we have earlier spoken of as “underprivileged” data, 
such as data about child-rearing or nonliterate tribes whose lands are 

16. We also think, though it is not directly to the point here, that writers like Orwell 
and Hannah Arendt have envisaged totalitarian institutions as even more monolithic and 
impermeable than in fact they are. Cf. Riesman, “Some Observations on the Limits of 
Totalitarian Power,” Antioch Review, Vol. 12, No. 2 (1952), reprinted in Individualism 
Reconsidered, pp. 414-425. 
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not useful as missile bases. And, while there are more anthropologists 
than ever before (along with more of almost every breed of professional 
and academic person), they have tended to discover intellectual excite¬ 
ment (or in some cases to take refuge) in what might be called the “hard¬ 
ware” of the guild: the structural features, the kinship system, the lin¬ 
guistic forms. It would seem to us regrettable if the limitations of method 
and errors in historical judgment of The Lonely Crowd should serve 
further to dampen interest in a more free-wheeling, holistic or Gestaltist 
approach to group or national character—particularly so as the social 
sciences, despite much imitation of an imagined model of the natural 
sciences, have not yet gained the most important prerogative of the latter: 
the freedom to make mistakes, to appear ridiculous and foolish. 

Messinger and Clark, in suggesting that sociologists should stick with 
institutions, and psychologists with their Freudian and other models of 
individual but not social character, must assume, as so many “empiricist” 
researchers do, that someone will come along some day to unite these 
disparate strands rather than to preside over a guild-like division of labor, 
as they praise Parsons for doing. Certainly, interdisciplinary work in¬ 
volves the danger to which they and Gutman and Wrong point: mixing 
of levels, semantic confusion, unclarity of boundaries, just as “romantic” 
work involves the risk of leaving a box in property-space unfilled—in 
fact, the very box we are now in. But the alternative also involves dangers, 
and we want to turn now to the things left out in the Messinger-Clark 
analysis. 

Although we said in The Lonely Crowd that different kinds of char¬ 
acter could be used for the same kinds of work within an institution, we 
emphasized the price paid by the character types that fitted badly, as 
against the release of energy provided by congruence of character and 
task. Despite the residual plasticity of most adults, which renders them 
employable under a variety of social systems, there are limits. The Amer¬ 
ican Indians made poor slaves, and the Africans good ones—and this 
is not only because (as Stanley Elkins points out in Slavery ) the slave 
ships broke the spirit and destroyed the cultural cohesion of the latter: 
some African tribes were better for plantation work, others for household 
work. For empirical reasons of experience, not on ideological grounds, the 
Spaniards found themselves eliminating the native Indians and replacing 
them by more adaptable imports, whose social character made survival 
under harsh conditions possible. Even in our own society, with its pulveriz¬ 
ing institutions, the Pueblo Indians have proved less friable than other 
Indian tribes, more resistant if not more resilient. So, too, the history of 
immigration to this country is dramatically full of instances of differential 
response to apparently similar conditions in this country, so that second 
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generation Japanese-Americans sought education, while third generation 
Chinese were still running laundries and restaurants—and so on through¬ 
out the list of entrants, which begin to approach each other only in the 
third and later generations. Quite apart from the importance of individ¬ 
uals in history, and of their idiosyncratic character, which we are not 
here discussing, the role of social character, independent of institutions, 
can be decisive. As Lipset makes clear, values are “carried” in character. 

What Messinger and Clark have done, we believe, is to erect into a 
general interpretative principle a concrete development of our present 
historical epoch, which is one in which the differences of social character 
that have in the past been often decisive become less and less important. 
Once whole peoples have discovered that the strata within nations or be¬ 
tween them are not given in nature, but are subject to rapid rearrange¬ 
ment almost at will, it is like the discovery that an atomic bomb existed: 
everyone can get into the act. 

In The Lonely Crowd we were limited to American experience in ways 
beyond and different from those suggested by Kecskemeti and Mead. 
True, our typology of modes of conformity had possible transcultural 
application. But in focusing primarily on the hypothetical shift, within 
America, from inner-directed to other-directed modes of conformity, we 
acted as if inner-direction were a necessary stage from the preliterate to 
the postliterate, and we failed to grasp that, in character as in technology 
and organization, it might be possible in effect to skip or accelerate stages. 
One of the paradoxes of our time lies in the fact that the discovery that 
institutions can be smashed and made over operates also with respect to 
men. Marx saw this in the phenomenon of alienation, in which men were 
dragged by the capitalist system into creating with their labor power 
factories and social organization by which they were then enslaved. Today, 
many men everywhere, desiring the fruits of modernization, add their own 
will as well as their labor power to this process: they desire a new mode 
of conformity, a more efficient one, even while they also suffer from the 
change-over. With an enormous release of energy, and under the guidance 
of a minority of men of revolutionary will who are in control of modern 
forms of organization and mass communication, men are suddenly 
wrenched from tradition-direction to a version of other-direction, from 
orientation to family and clan to orientation to nation and commune. 

To be sure, this does not occur with equal ease and pace in all “de¬ 
veloping” societies. Nevertheless, if one examines a study like James 
Gillespie and Gordon Allport’s Youth's Outlook on the Future, it is pos¬ 
sible to conclude that the students of many countries have very similar 
values, so much so that they appear more like each other than any one 
of them is like his own father or mother. So, too, reading Daniel Lerner’s 
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The Passing of Traditional Society, we emerge with the impression that 
young educated and semieducated Egyptians, Iranians, Syrians, Jordan¬ 
ians, and even to some extent Lebanese and Turks, are very much alike. 
Perhaps this impression merely reflects distance from us in space and 
experience, and undoubtedly anthropologists have reported very great 
differences of culture and character structure. Yet similar educational 
influences have now been let loose over wide areas, including the ideologies 
compounded of modern science and of the success stories of Russia and 
China. While in The Lonely Crowd we emphasized the individualistic 
fairy stories told the young, these messages, relevant as they are for the 
analysis of differences in the rate of change, do not guide us in under¬ 
standing the explosions released in the world by the much more drastic 
message written in the sky above all countries: “You, too, can be modern 
and industrial. 7 ’ 

Messinger and Clark (and Kecskemeti drawing on Max Weber) would 
say that, to interpret this similarity, one need not inquire into the motives 
of men, but rather notice that the situations they face are much alike, that 
the power of modem technology and science, modern rational organiza¬ 
tion, modern ideological and party organization, is such that a single style 
of society becomes possible and hence desired everywhere: a society based 
on efficient bureaucracies and the production of great quantities of goods, 
which may be used either to advance national prestige and power or to 
improve the material circumstances of life. While many of the leaders 
of the “developing” peoples of the world insist that they want to retain 
their unique cultural or racial tradition, while also going “modem,” they 
are often quite poignantly aware that the effective means they employ 
tend to become their own ends, and to replace the regionally distinct re¬ 
ligions and cultures which once were created and carried, if not un¬ 
equivocally cherished, by people of very different social character. Against 
these means and against the vision of power and plenty (and at times 
revenge against those who previously monopolized these), traditional 
values fight everywhere a rearguard action, buttressed by decaying institu¬ 
tions and the ineffectively recalcitrant social character of the older gen¬ 
eration. If this were the end of the human story, one could invent a new 
“plastic man”—Dahrendorf’s Homo Sociologus —as many writers of 
science fiction and behavioristic psychology have already done, to take 
the place of nineteenth-century economic man, and to get rid of the “prob¬ 
lem of man” in the social sciences. 

We may indeed be coming to the end of the human story. But if 
man does survive this period, we think we shall see that plastic man was 
but one of the stages of historical development, intermediate between the 
widely variegated social character types of an un-unified world and the 
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even more widely divergent individual character of a unified but less 
oppressive world. (We know, of course, that to speak of stages of histor¬ 
ical development opens us to the charge of historicism; we are not here 
suggesting a neat, unilinear scheme, but—again, as Kecskemeti realizes— 
an open-ended one.) 

Looking backward in history (in Chapter 12 of The Lonely Crowd) 
we saw “tradition-directed” centuries in which relatively fixed forms of 
social character confront each other, and in which group conflict often has 
the appearance of a collision between specialized and fixed human breeds. 
Of course, we know this is too abstract, and that these groups did learn 
from each other, yet they did not dream of imitating or becoming each 
other. And in our own Western history, as perhaps also at other times and 
places, a superlatively efficient and impressive social character was created, 
which we termed “inner-direction” and which gave Portuguese and Span¬ 
iards and Dutchmen, Englishmen and Frenchmen, Russians and Americans, 
power to impose their aims and their very physical characteristics on vast 
populations (including greatly increased populations of their own kind) 
over large parts of the globe—so that a Spanish Philippine commander 
in the sixteenth century could write his home superior that with 6,000 
men they could conquer China. 1T 

We do not in The Lonely Crowd explain how the inner-directed social 
character came about, though we followed Max Weber’s lead in seeing the 
Protestant ethic as linking a Greek type of rationality to a Judeo-Christian 
type of this-worldly morality. 18 Family structure also seemed to us of 
decisive importance, since the nuclear family makes possible bringing up 
children with very intense identifications with parental models, although 
this alone is insufficient to account for that definiteness of set and con¬ 
viction, that endoskeletal quality and hardness, which makes many inner- 
directed individuals into “characters” in the colloquial sense. Historical 
and cross-cultural investigation, such as Mead suggests and Lipset here 
illustrates, would be necessary before one could better understand how 
inner-direction came about—and why it may now be disintegrating. 

It is our surmise at present, however, that this change, with a loosening 
of the sense of personal destiny, is in part a consequence of those for¬ 
biddingly powerful and efficient institutions that inner-directed men con¬ 
ceived, organized, and rendered transportable. The market, as an economic 
entity, is a major one of these institutions; in late capitalism it shapes the 

17. We think of those Americans who argued once that, if we gave Chiang his head and 
hardly more men than that, he could take China; they did not realize that all the world 
is now in on what were once the white man’s secret weapons: his character, his values, 
and his organization. 

18. We agree with Lipset’s criticisms of our interpretation of Weber in The Lonely 
Crowd, 
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self-salesmanship of individuals, as Fromm’s term “the marketing orienta¬ 
tion” (in Man for Himself) makes clear. However, in choosing the term 
“ot/zer-direction” we emphasized too much the role of specific others (or 
their mass media surrogates) and not sufficiently the role of institutions, 
for whose often implicit directions the “others” were mere agents; we 
would have been greatly helped, in this and in other respects, had we made 
the clear distinction Parsons and White draw between goals (the direction 
toward which) and agents (those who give directions). 

Men of conviction have not disappeared; they matter very much at 
present, precisely because they are relatively rare. And they seem to be 
most rare among young adults. As we went through our interview materials 
to select examples for Faces in the Crowd, there were very few respond¬ 
ents under thirty who could not have been put, with qualifications, under 
the heading “Varieties of Other-Direction”; whatever else might be true 
of them, they had enough plasticity for that. An analysis of interviews done 
with nearly two hundred college seniors, though far less intensive, later 
gave an even stronger picture of malleability and acquiescence. 19 

Does it follow that the specific American upper-middle-class social 
character we termed other-directed is also the social character of the 
young people elsewhere in the world—of those who have what Daniel 
Lerner refers to as the “mobile sensibility”? 20 They are alike, as we have 
been suggesting, in their plasticity, their dependence on situation and 
circumstances, and on institutions. Indeed, their superficial similarity has 
struck many observers, who speak of the whole world as becoming 
“Americanized.” 

But the similarity must not be overstated. For better as well as for 
worse, the specific types of resonance, anxiety, and sensibility character¬ 
istic of many well-educated Americans are seldom to be found in countries 
that have still to eliminate caste barriers and to suffer the pangs of 
affluence. 21 The current preoccupation in this country with national pur¬ 
pose is not to be found in the countries whose goal is to share (or over¬ 
throw) our prowess. And of course there are many other differences, 
where local color and character affect the impact of the transcultural in¬ 
stitutions, so that a Japanese factory preserves certain traditional values 
that an American or a Russian factory disrupt. 

These differences, however, are all under pressure of the discovery— 

19. See Riesman, “The Found Generation,” American Scholar , Vol. 25 (1956). 

20. Cf. Daniel Lerner and Riesman, “Self and Society: Reflections on Some Turks in 
Transition,” Explorations, 5 (1955), 67-80. Whatever the similarities among males, there 
still remain substantial differences in the role of women in the United States as compared 
with most of the “developing” countries. 

21. However, most young Americans of good education, a recent study shows, are 
basically optimistic, their worries reflecting a lack of resignation and a hope for improve¬ 
ment. See Gerald Gurin et al. } Americans View Their Mental Health (New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1960). 
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as important as Darwinism in changing the face of the world, and in part 
reflecting Darwinism—that cultures and religions hold no absolute truth, 
authority, self-evidentness. Fixed social characters could be maintained 
by fixed beliefs. Inner-direction wedded fixed social character to flexible 
behavior, but not to relativistic values. Inner-directed men were able, for 
a relatively brief historical period, to act as if the Chinese, Indians, 
Malayans, Africans they encountered were radically different from them¬ 
selves (and from each other); they could act in this way because they 
were obviously so much superior in power, and hence, in many encounters, 
in poise as well. If they were missionaries, they might ask of the others, 
even in the heart of darkness, that they learn to act like white men; and— 
astonishingly, as it now seems to us—millions sought to do so and were 
converted, impressed by the rectitude as well as the power of their captors 
and models. Today, the tables are turned to such an extent that Western 
missionaries in China have been converted to Maoist Communism in 
thought reform institutions in which awe of the efficacy of this process 
itself has played a part. 22 It has now become impossible for thoughtful 
Western men, not encapsulated by prejudice or ignorance, to take their 
own cultures and practices as absolutes; they cannot, by merely willing it, 
take these with deadly seriousness—in fact, the current wave of talk about 
“the American Way of Life” is a propagandist’s vain defensiveness against 
this very discovery. 

Another way of looking at this development is to see that beneath all, 
or virtually all, cultural absolutes has lain a basic human ambivalence. 
Anthropologists understandably regret the disintegration of most non¬ 
literate cultures with the coming of the white man (or, today, the white- 
influenced man of any color); and we, too, feel that many of these cul¬ 
tures have created values our own society lacks. But a great number of 
nonliterates, not subject to physical coercion or dispersal, have plainly 
concluded that their once seemingly given culture lacked something; they 
have gone off, singly or in groups, to join the Big Parade—often meeting 
the more disenchanted Westerners going the other way. To repeat: the 
most important passion left in the world is not for distinctive practices, 
cultures, and beliefs, but for certain achievements—the technology and 
organization of the West—whose immediate consequence is the dissolution 
of all distinctive practices, cultures, and beliefs. If this is so then it is 
possible that the cast of national characters is finished; men have too many 
to choose from to be committed to one; and as their circumstances become 
more similar, so will many attributes be held in common, as against those 
unique to particular countries. Increasingly, it would seem possible that 

22. See Lifton, op . cit., for examples, as well as for discussion of the specifically Chi¬ 
nese elements in the thought reform process. 
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the differences among men will operate across and within national bound¬ 
aries; so that already we can see, in studies of occupational values in in¬ 
dustrial societies, that the group character of managers or doctors—or 
artists—becomes more salient than the group character of Russians or 
Americans or Japanese, or indeed the conscious ideologies held in these 
societies. 

It would of course be premature to say that nations are no longer im¬ 
portant, when they have the power of life and death over us all; and 
when, since social and national character is the legacy of history, there 
will remain for a long time differences in national character just as great 
as differences arising from occupation, sex, and style of life. So, too, relics 
of parochialism can persist—although as soon as a group or tribe seeks 
to protect its unique historical legacy by a nativist or revivalist movement, 
this very effort (as we suggested in Faces in the Crowd) betokens the end 
of un-self-conscious, taken-for-granted rituals and the entry into the 
modern world, where tradition itself becomes an ideology, an aspect of 
deracination. A few years ago, a sociologist from Buenos Aires visited one 
of us (DR) and stated that the image of suburban life presented in our 
writings fitted closely what he could observe in the new suburbs springing 
up in Argentina. We found this hard to credit and still do, wondering 
whether, despite external similarities, the quality of personal relations, 
particularly between the sexes, could be the same in a Latin country, with 
many preindustrial residues, as in this country. This conversation comes 
back to us now, as we reflect on the speed of change in Asia that the 
“old China hands” could not credit, the speed in Africa that took the 
Belgians (so proud of their obeisant, unemancipated Congolese) and even 
the French by surprise. We could see in Harlem the way in which being 
black brought individuals into contemporary political life when their socio¬ 
economic condition, had they been white, would have consigned them to 
the ranks of the politically indifferent. Had it been possible for us to have 
a wider though no less “romantic” focus, we might have explored the 
possibility that other-direction, differently defined, might be useful in 
understanding changes in modes of conformity on a world-wide scale. 


IV. Politics: The Veto Groups and the Power Elite 

Thirteen years separate this volume from the research project out of 
which came The Lonely Crowd and Faces in the Crowd. It is not out 
of protectiveness that we refer to this lapse of time; much was wrong, 
as we shall try to suggest, with our perspective. 

As Eric Larrabee’s essay indicates, The Lonely Crowd grew out of a 
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critical view of American life, but one that rejected some influential ver¬ 
sions of criticism among intellectuals. This very issue that William Korn- 
hauser’s lucid and fair-minded chapter delineates, between The Lonely 
Crowd and The Power Elite, was also drawn by those who, fifteen years 
after Roosevelt’s accession, still saw America as a land ruled by a few 
big businessmen and their political stooges and allies. Henry Wallace’s 
followers, who held that view, garnered a million to vote for him. And 
the Communist Party in 1948, though discredited among the more avant- 
garde intellectuals, had more than 50,000 members and was only be¬ 
ginning (partly as the result of the Wallace debacle, partly reflecting 
developments overseas) to lose its influence in the CIO; some of the 
profiles of young Wallace supporters in Faces in the Crowd , which now 
strike us, quite as they strike Birnbaum, as too irritable and unsympathetic, 
reflect an interim period when anti-Communism had not yet become an 
opiate of the intellectuals or a refrain in a nationalistic anthem. Further¬ 
more, many radicals, who saw America as a country ruled by Wall Street, 
joined many conservatives, who neither knew nor cared how it was ruled, 
in regarding it as a cultural desert in which a few isolated figures main¬ 
tained an authentic personal vision amid the corruption wrought by con¬ 
sumer goods and the mass media. Neither culturally nor politically were 
the authors of The Lonely Crowd and Faces in the Crowd at ease with 
the dominant styles of life in the United States, but they were convinced 
that to interpret what was wrong by a combination of Marxist class an¬ 
alysis and aristocratic cultural disdain looked backward to an age that was 
already disappearing. (Cultural disdain is not necessarily mistaken be¬ 
cause it is aristocratic; rather, our point is that this outlook missed creative 
though as yet uncodified elements in American popular culture.) Un¬ 
doubtedly, our skeptical impatience reflected not only the vivid curiosity 
about contemporary life concerning which Larrabee speaks, but also a too 
great eagerness (as in the too flip and quite borne references to Marx that 
Birnbaum notes) to consider traditional interpretations as “dated.” 

While rejecting certain current explanations of American problems, 
we nevertheless accepted the description of Americans as passive and 
joyless, obedient to unsatisfying values, that other observers, notably 
Erich Fromm, Karen Horney, Harold Lasswell, C. Wright Mills, and John 
Dollard, were presenting; and our own interviews and scrutiny of survey 
data, as well as our own of course circumscribed experience of life, only 
tended to confirm that description. Indeed, one major empirical report in 
this volume, the ingenious investigation by Elaine Sofer, suggests that 
there may be a quasi-physiological substratum to the psychological malaise. 
And we were not satisfied that one could trace the tensions and anxieties, 
especially among the more privileged of our countrymen, to the power 
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and greed of the business classes, the maldistribution of income, or con¬ 
stitutional and political misalignments; nor did we think that the shallow¬ 
ness and lack of conviction of Americans reflected merely the loss of 
hegemony by a traditional and aristocratic upper class. 

In this situation, as Norman Birnbaum’s paper suggests, we were not 
quite prepared to accept the political consequences of our own misgivings; 
only intermittently did we face the depths of our despair about the future. 
Our ambivalence reflected not only lack of moral clarity but genuine doubt 
about contradictory trends in American life, including those polarities so 
strikingly delineated by Lipset. There is more generosity among Amer¬ 
icans than among other comparable peoples; there is also enormous mean¬ 
ness and mindlessness. There has been an immense increase of openness, 
tolerance, and empathy—not only an oppressive and petty equality re¬ 
sulting from envy and the fear of eminence (as Dahrendorf seems to 
argue) but also a more high-spirited and sanguine equality bespeaking a 
humane and accommodating responsiveness; this increase must be bal¬ 
anced against the political passivity and personal limpness that Dahrendorf 
rightly attacks. 

Still, we overemphasized the complexity of everything. The simplifica¬ 
tions, both moral and intellectual, that fanaticism offers have a great 
appeal, and those who claim to know where power lies and how to wrest 
it from the evil possessors, make the rest of us appear cowardly and luke¬ 
warm. A whole intricate middle-level area of reformist concerns and pos¬ 
sibilities is eliminated by such an uncompromising position. The need over 
many years to resist the appeal of such a position was an element in our 
too harsh critique of political fanaticism, enthusiasm, and moral indigna¬ 
tion, both in The Lonely Crowd and in Faces in the Crowd. 

Today, we can see our own defects writ large in brilliant books such as 
Eric Holler’s epigrammatic The True Believer, or in Milton Rokeach’s 
methodological The Open and the Closed Mind —books that relativistically 
regard all dogma and doctrine as fanatical, quite apart from a judgment 
of political reality. Outside of the white supremacists in the South and the 
intransigent small-town business bigots of the Republican Party, “extreme” 
political feelings are at too much of a discount in America, and the 
ravages such feelings can make of individual and group life are almost 
too well recognized. 

It remains a matter of controversy, raised in this volume by Birnbaum 
and Kornhauser, whether we spoke too soon and complacently in The 
Lonely Crowd about the accomplishment of the political tasks of the New 
Deal—Stimson Bullitt correctly points out (in To Be a Politician) that 
the post-War increase in the size and opulence of the middle class pushes 
the residual poor and unorganized still further away from political influ¬ 
ence. We had regarded the New Deal as shifting power away from Wall 
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Street toward the industrial managers (less enlightened, we thought, in 
some ways than the bankers), and as making the tacit but irreversible dis¬ 
covery, after 1939, that a war economy is a politically feasible “cure” for 
depressions; and while neither of these developments seemed benign to 
us, we did not see how current political agitation could alter them. 
Having set research going in Harlem and in a deprived rural area, having 
done interviews in a trade school among young people with few pros¬ 
pects, we were not wholly blind to disparities of privilege, but we saw 
many of these as being reduced, less by political struggle than by the 
forces released by the war economy and the New Deal; we turned our 
own attention to prospects for a society of abundance. It was in the light 
of Truman’s victory that we wrote, encouraged by a citizenry capable of 
responding to what it felt to be its needs, and to a man and not an 
“image,” in disregard of the dominant voice of the mass media and the 
certified unofficial leadership of the country. 23 

Furthermore, in 1948 political imagination and flexibility, even though 
rare, could still be reasonably hoped for. The Lilienthal-Baruch plan for 
the control of atomic energy had been proposed; so had the Marshall 
Plan. Both initiatives had been turned down by the Soviet Union and, we 
knew, this had prevented their becoming matters of great domestic con¬ 
troversy, as would have happened to any serious proposal to “give some¬ 
thing away” to the Russians. Still, both plans made clear that men in 
high places could have large aims; and under the Marshall Plan (what¬ 
ever disingenuous and eventually self-defeating Cold War arguments were 
deployed in its wake) money was appropriated by Congress for economic 
aid alone. Before Korea and McCarthy, foreign policy could still be 
debated, though of course not without pressure from jingos, and a story 
in Time or the New York Times about Morocco or Pakistan was not 
always invariably “angled” in terms of the Cold War and American 
bases. We had not yet put ourselves, by domestic exploitation of the 
struggle with world Communism, into the bipartisan deep-freeze of the 
last ten years. 

Nevertheless, even if one recalls the relatively less oppressive and less 
terrifying political climate of 1948, it is hard to justify the implicit assump¬ 
tion in The Lonely Crowd and Faces in the Crowd that the fragmenta¬ 
tion of American political power by the veto groups and the political 
apathy of most Americans could be taken relatively lightly, since the 
major tasks of our national life were those of personal development, the 

23. At the same time, all three of us were dismayed at the contempt for Truman among 
many educated people, who saw only the petty, vindictive, and “crony” aspects of the 
man, and not the fact that he was, like some earlier leaders, an extraordinary “ordinary” 
man; we criticized the bipartisan appeal of Eisenhower in 1948 as a man of glamour and 
sincerity, “above” politics (see The Lonely Crowd, pp. 221-222, 226). 
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removal of “privatization,” and the development of city planning. As al¬ 
ready stated, and as Birnbaum notes from one perspective, Mead from 
another, the whole position is ethnocentric. Preoccupied with our own 
bewildering country, we did not concern ourselves with the entry of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America into the arena dominated by European peoples. 
(In 1948 India was just becoming independent, in the midst of massacres; 
the Communists were only then extending their power over a disorganized 
China; the only industrialized non-Western state was under American oc¬ 
cupation; and, save for Liberia and Ethiopia, there were as yet no inde¬ 
pendent African Negro states, nor any near prospect of any.) In seeking 
to describe the moral climate of American abundance, The Lonely Crowd 
treated this in isolation from a world that clamored for like blessings, 
and in which the most sensitive and intelligent Americans recognized the 
justice, the realism, and the complexities of the claim. 

As liberals long concerned with civil liberties and the dangers of 
Nazism and Stalinism, we emphasized the problems of “freedom from.” 
While fearful of the ability of those we termed the “curdled indignants” 
to use the state as a weapon in the “characterological struggle” between 
themselves and their more tolerant and unfanatical fellow citizens, we dif¬ 
fered from the nineteenth-century liberal position in regarding the state as 
an ally, not an enemy, though one rendered weak and impotent by the 
veto groups. This political stalemate led us to see the principal problems 
of “freedom from” outside of formal politics: in group pressures, in the 
encircling demand for participation, for agreeableness, for emotional and 
not merely behavioral assent. Certainly, this seems to have been the chief 
message the book delivered to many readers (including, in this volume, 
Dahrendorf), and to the worry of many Americans about adequacy has 
been added, or fused, that about conformity. 24 

A quite different concern in the book, that about “privatization,” had 
much less impact, perhaps because we were not read by those whose iso¬ 
lated situation cut them off from people and ideas, either because they 
were subordinated women, or members of minority groups, or poor, or 
elderly. (No doubt, privatization has declined, as more women have en¬ 
tered the labor force, as isolated farmers have gained access to town and 
to the mass media, and as literacy has spread and leisure also.) While our 
treatment of an imposed and empty gregariousness was still primarily in 

24. Except, somewhat inferentially, in the paper by Parsons and White, none of the 
critiques in this volume enters the realm of the enormous stream of social-psychological 
research now being devoted to conformity, yea-saying, acquiescence, compliance, and so on. 
Herbert Kelman, Solomon Asch, Donald Campbell, are among the psychologists who have 
sought to differentiate what is realistic and necessary in conformity—and the specific 
mechanisms of this—from what is irrational; in our terms, to differentiate anomic, adjusted, 
and autonomous responses. However, several strands of this empirical work are illustrated 
by the papers of Elaine Sofer and of the Rileys and Moore, while theoretical questions 
are raised by Kecskemeti, Dahrendorf, Parsons and White, and Lipset. 
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terms of “freedom from,” our treatment of privatization was in terms of 
“freedom to.” We wish we could have said much more concerning the 
kind of society in which these individual feelings of freedom and effective¬ 
ness could flourish, the utopia that would make of autonomy not only 
an individual achievement, against the grain of our common life, but an 
increment to the effectiveness of that life and hence to the individual’s 
own sense of himself. 

This issue is not the same as the issue of “who has the power?” which 
has aroused the greatest opposition to Part II of The Lonely Crowd . 
Whether one takes C. Wright Mills’ position that there is a power elite, or 
that of The Lonely Crowd that there is no clear hierarchy of power and 
that veto groups inhibit decisive action by leaders, one could still focus 
more on “freedom to” and less on “freedom from.” In any case, Korn- 
hauser’s paper has clearly analyzed the argument to which we now turn, 
between our position and that of Mills. 

The concept of the veto groups is analogous to that of countervailing 
power developed in Galbraith’s American Capitalism, although the latter 
is more sanguine in suggesting that excessive power tended to call forth 
its own limitation by opposing power, resulting in greater freedom and 
equity all round (at a possible slight price in inflation). Both books agreed 
that there was no single, coherent, self-conscious power elite, but an 
amorphous set of would-be elites, bidding for and forming coalitions. In 
The Lonely Crowd it was argued that this state of affairs made it easier 
to stop than to initiate action on the national scene (locally, there were 
bosses and elites), resulting in a leaderless society in which people with¬ 
drew from affairs that had become unmanageable and incomprehensible. 25 

We do not see that this general picture has changed radically; it has 
changed some. The Strategic Air Command seems to us to have consid¬ 
erably greater power than any single agency possessed in 1948. It has 
brought the Navy around to its side (by sharing nuclear “capability”), and 
reduced the Army to a role of minor irritant and sometime veto group. 
In alliance with the AEC, it forced the Oppenheimer hearings and tempo¬ 
rarily silenced the opponents of Teller and an H-bomb foreign policy. 
In alliance with the big and little contractors, their unions and workers, 
and “their” senators, it has made the war economy so central to our 
whole economy that the stock market rises when the Summit breaks down. 
The Strategic Air Command has not done these things designedly, for 
though it has had a clearer sense of mission than the other services and 
has been led by men of great dedication, their conscious aim of course 

25. Only in later writings have we clearly drawn the distinction between “civic” activity 
—for example, concern with the schools, zoning, playgrounds—and “political” activity on 
the larger scene, commenting on the attraction of the manageable and seemingly “nice” 
civic realm as against the opacity, repulsiveness and “controversiality” of politics. 
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has been protection of the United States, and not influence over the do¬ 
mestic economy and polity. More important, SAC has not gone un¬ 
challenged. Despite the help provided by diplomatic stalemates and 
provocations, it has not been able to persuade President Eisenhower to 
order a permanent alert; and despite its enormous influence with Con¬ 
gress, it has periodically felt—like most rich people—pinched for money. 
So, too, the AEC has met countervailing power—from the unlikely source 
(if one follows Mills) of the scientific community; indeed, for Mills even 
a zealous innovator like Teller must be a mere aide-de-camp of the big 
brass, the big businessmen, and the big politicians. 26 Reflecting on par¬ 
ticular decisions since the end of World War II, such as the decision not 
to intervene in Indo-China or the series of decisions on disarmament pol¬ 
icy and a test ban, 27 we think people may well come to feel as we do. 
that there is no cohesive group that knows what it wants and gets it, bul 
rather a continual intramural combat, resting not only on the personal 
feuds of a palace guard (that, too) but also on divergent economic and 
ideological interests and on different understandings of the world and 
how to cope with it. 

The main problem, then, of our approach does not lie in our closing 
our eyes to the existence of a power elite, or in our being taken in by 
what Mills regards as the illusory and distracting game being played al 
the middle levels of power, which were once the major levels. What we 
failed properly to understand was that our government is at once much 
too powerful, being able to threaten the whole world, including Americans, 
with extermination (and to risk this result in a series of provocative bluffs). 
while being at the same time too powerless in the face of the veto groups 
to move toward the control of this threat. As Hans J. Morgenthau points 
out, American government has, in quasi-feudal fashion, been parceled oul 
among the “private” agencies we termed the veto groups, and thus is 
partially paralyzed, its movements reduced to a kind of Brownian inco¬ 
herence. 28 Just as our cities are helpless before the bulldozers that herald 
the highways that herald the clogged transport and flight from the city— 
the auto industries being the peacetime analogue of the SAC—so oui 
national government only managed to hold the budgetary line against the 
massed vendors of “defense” because a general as President was some- 

26. We share the anxieties that led Mills to write The Causes of World War Three, bui 
not the hopefulness we would dimly glimpse if we thought there was someone in charge 
—someone who could negotiate effectively without fear of what Mills’ middle-level poli¬ 
ticians might say, and the guerrillas they could mobilize within the agencies, as well as 
the easily aroused jingoism of what Veblen termed the underlying population. 

27. See, for example, the revealing account by Saville Davis of the Christian Science 
Monitor, “Recent Policy-making in the United States Government,” Daedalus, 89 (Fall 
1960), 951-966. 

^ 28. See Morgenthau, “Our Thwarted Republic: Public Power vs. the New Feudalism,” 
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what less vulnerable, despite his commitment to peace, than most public 
men and because of the fortunate complacency and fear of inflation he 
shared with the Coca-Cola kings and other non-defense-oriented golfing 
partners. 

But, as we have just indicated, there is no security for the citizen in 
the incoherence and incapacity of the government to act. The veto groups 
that, in an earlier epoch, provided in their interstices and clashes some 
areas of freedom for the individual, now make impossible the flexibility the 
changed world situation requires. The leakage of power away from the 
formal government and into the hands of these informal groups still does 
not disarm that government of its ultimate weapons, weapons which both 
decrease its freedom of maneuver and increase the helplessness of the 
individual citizen. When one man can give the order, or make the mistake, 
that will decimate the planet, countervailing power now works no better 
than the traditional constitutional balance of power. In this situation, many 
men see a strengthened national executive as the only way out, even 
though one result may be an increase in the very nationalism and chauvin¬ 
ism that contribute to international anarchy. 

Nationalism, however, whether in its creative guise as a source of a 
sense of pride and of effectiveness in overcoming tribalism and parochial¬ 
ism, or in its phase of rigor mortis among the big powers, is more than 
a tool manipulated by a power elite that itself remains detached and im¬ 
mune: elites are as much the captives as the creators of nationalism. 

Although in 1948 we believed that the Russians would acquire the 
bomb, 29 what has made us despair even more has been the failure of 
American initiative in 1953 when the death of Stalin made a rapproche¬ 
ment conceivable. But we do not feel that this failure was the result of a 
decision made by the power elite; the causes lie deeper, and are still more 
serious. 

It is when we turn, all too briefly here, to these causes that we begin 
to see the limitations of analysis in terms of veto groups and countervail¬ 
ing power. For these groups, quite apart from the specific economic inter¬ 
ests they may draw upon, are inevitably shaped in their ways of perceiving 
and acting by the climate of a business culture. The old capitalist values 
have decayed, in ways The Lonely Crowd suggests, but the institutions 
shaped by them hang on; there is nothing to take their place. We refer 
not only to the emphasis on individual profit, from which the more sensi¬ 
tive or apathetic escape, but also to the credentials by which institutions 

29. One of us (DR) has had the advantage of visiting the USSR in 1931 and hearing 
many experienced American engineers state that the Russians would never learn how to 
make tractors or keep them running; the engineers enjoyed telling stories illustrating me¬ 
chanical incompetence, and political interference by stupid or paranoid commissars. We 
thought they greatly underestimated the Russians (partly because their image of America 
was inflated and unhistorical) and we were alerted to ethnocentric underestimations then 
and later. 
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survive and are judged. Quite apart from the forms of ownership, an in¬ 
dustrial society nourishes a certain psychological set or drive: it tends to 
be expansionist, so that people feel inferior if “their” organization does not 
grow or progress; certain measurable, calculable, “rational” values are 
understood, while others can hardly be stated, let alone supported. Here 
again, the institutions that inner-directed men set going now appear to 
run, as it were, under their own inertia, foreclosing by their very existence 
some alternatives while opening others. Men no longer conspire enthu¬ 
siastically in their own alienation: they are often somewhat disaffected, 
but they lack the conviction that things could be done any other way— 
and therefore cannot see, save in a peripheral way, what is wrong with 
how things are. Thus, at this moment of history, men cannot afford to 
take pride and hope in the release of atomic energy, imaginative and ap¬ 
pealing as this may appear to a later age; nor can men take pride in the 
industrial institutions created by ingenuity and dedication, institutions 
which now inspire neither devotion nor new visions of what men might 
do. For the most part, the so-called leaders are only the more pampered 
and overworked, but hardly less helpless, prisoners. They “have” a greater 
power than the rest, but are often confused as to how to deploy it. To 
see the world in the same sterile way, it is not necessary (as we under¬ 
stand Mills to contend) to have attended the same schools, shared the 
same economic interests, or joined the same clubs. 

We believe that there are still large reservoirs of imagination and a 
sense of responsibility among Americans, but political activation of new 
ways of thought can no longer depend on capturing the leadership of an 
unorganized non-elite group as the basis for a political movement (Korn- 
hauser sees that on this point we agree with Mills); with the growth of 
affluence, it is the malaise of the privileged rather than of the under¬ 
privileged that becomes increasingly relevant; and political possibility 
would seem to lie in mobilizing the now dormant and repressed hopes 
and competences of an increasingly college-trained population. 30 

V. A Note on the Mass Media 

In dealing with the mass media, The Lonely Crowd reflected the dis¬ 
covery of researchers, particularly Paul F. Lazarsfeld, that political propa¬ 
ganda and campaigns did not have an easy, conscienceless victory over 
the isolated and helpless members of an anonymous mass, but that groups 
and “cells” mediated between the messages coming from the centers of 

30. For further discussion, see Riesman and Michael Maccoby, “An American Crisis: 
Political Idealism and the Cold War,” New Left Review, January, 1961, No. 5, pp, 1-12; 
reprinted in Marcus Raskin, ed., The Liberal Papers (forthcoming). 
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diffusion and the individual, guiding the latter’s interpretation and selec¬ 
tion (the work of the Rileys and Moore herein reflects and extends this 
discovery). We emphasized, for example, how the mass media operated 
in the socialization of young people, by providing an agenda to the peer 
group as well as ephemeral materials for it to “consume.” And we saw 
controllers of the media as themselves vulnerable to group pressure, led 
by their aspirations to respectability to make politics a more prominent 
part of the news than strict attention to profit-making might dictate. Thus, 
we saw the mass media, not as distracting Americans from their political 
tasks, but as an invitation to politics—one, to be sure, greatly distorted by 
the cult of personality and by the appeal, to many psychological predisposi¬ 
tions in the audience, of outbursts of indignation. 

Not being too impressed by the massiveness of the media in short-run 
campaigns, either to sell goods or to sell ideas—seeing here also the veto 
groups and countervailing power at work—we concentrated on the prob¬ 
lem of long-run effects. We asked, for instance, what was the influence on 
the political climate of the United States of the fact that the media, whether 
as advertisers or as vendors of entertainment and “news,” presented an 
image of life as smiling, tolerant, urbane, and (save in sports and politics) 
relatively affectless? Did this increase the inside-dopester orientation, at 
the expense of a deeper involvement for some, a deeper indifference for 
others? What was the result for the cultural climate that the media pre¬ 
sented consumer goods so glamorously, in competition with other less 
touted values—a theme greatly clarified by Galbraith’s argument in The 
Affluent Society that the private sector mercilessly competes with the 
unadvertised needs and unshowy goods of the public sector? 31 What was 
the influence on American emotional life and private life (as distinguished 
from the private sector) of bombardment by the mass media’s emphasis 
on personal relations, even or especially when this was accomplished with 
more subtlety than critics steeped in the traditions of high culture were 
prepared to recognize? 

So far as we can see, it is no easier to answer such questions now 
than when we wrote. (The advent of television, which arrived with a rush 
after our book was written, did not lead to much painstaking study of the 
differences between the pre-TV and the post-TV quality of group life— 
nothing comparable to the investigation recently done in England by Hilde 
Himmelweit and her co-workers.) It is obviously impossible neatly to 
separate the media from their wider cultural context, just as it is impossible 
to separate the messages of advertising in the media from the “messages” 

31. Even before the rise of advertising, as Lipset’s essay notes, Americans competed 
in the race for and display of possessions. Americans were ready for the mass media even 
before the mass media were ready for them. 
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carried by the goods themselves, displayed in the stores, the streets, and 
the home. We still believe that the long-run impact of the media on the 
style of perception, the understanding (or, more often, the stupefying) of 
life, the sense of what it means to be an American boy or girl, man or 
woman, young or old, is immense—more important than the often over¬ 
estimated power of the media to push one marginally differentiated product 
or candidate over another. 

But even in this field, where speculation must reign in the absence of 
probing, we refused in The Lonely Crowd and we still refuse to join the 
aristocratic assault against the shoddy symbolic goods carried by the 
media. The vast amount of time most Americans spend with television 
is appalling—but the pre-TV alternatives, such as driving aimlessly about, 
sitting vacantly, attending sports events, or playing canasta, are hardly 
more “real” or less appalling. Indeed, the undiscriminating nature of criti¬ 
cism often gives the controllers of the media the belief that they can satisfy 
the FCC and their own half-dormant sensibilities by an hour of Shake¬ 
speare or Leonard Bernstein, or an interview with an egghead, while 
leaving the slanted or jerkily trivial news broadcasts untouched and the 
sadism for children—and not only for childrren—unrelieved. 

Yet there is certainly the danger, to which Larrabee’s comments point, 
that The Lonely Crowd could be read as an invitation to intellectuals to 
go slumming in the mass media. We now feel that the coming of television 
has changed the scale of mass media saturation (despite the opening of 
new small audiences for FM and even AM radio), and thus has tended 
to limit still further the political and cultural alternatives, and to increase 
the sense of helplessness of the individual or of small groups in the face 
of institutions. It remains true that a single irate letter to a network, a 
sponsor, or a congressman can affect a whole program—usually adversely. 
But the actual vulnerability of the networks to pressure, like the vulner¬ 
ability of governmental units themselves, acts more as a blanket against 
innovation than as a stimulus to the sense of potency of individuals. 

Here again, one must discriminate. The movies are less cowardly now 
than a decade ago—partly because, beaten like radio by TV, they have 
the freedom of a small power. Even in television, CBS and more recently 
NBC and individual stations have shown courage in the topics chosen 
for a few dramas and documentaries, if seldom in the tone of treatment. 
But the press and “news” magazines, as already suggested, have become 
far more ethnocentric if less parochial than in 1948; they “cover” some¬ 
what more foreign news, if only to smother it in the misleading rhetoric 
and slogans of the Cold War. We are forced by events and by our own 
developing thought to view the mass media more soberly and less hope¬ 
fully than in The Lonely Crowd. 
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VL Autonomy and Utopia 

It is interesting to us that in Ralf Dahrendorf s philosophical discus¬ 
sion and Elaine Sofer’s more empirical one, inner-direction and auton¬ 
omy are collapsed and treated as the same thing. Partly, we suppose, this 
reflects our own inability to make the idea of autonomy a more vivid and 
less formal one—to give it content, as inner-direction gained a de facto 
content by ability to draw on many historical exemplars to illustrate an 
ideal type. Less careful readers than Dahrendorf and Sofer also identi¬ 
fied inner-direction with autonomy (in spite of our warnings in The 
Lonely Crowd and Faces in the Crowd); perhaps the indeterminacy of 
goals in other-direction, to which Parsons and White point, is so fright¬ 
ening for people that they cannot help but look back longingly to an age 
when goals beckoned more invitingly or compellingly. Indeed, in the 
1950’s it sometimes appeared as if many educated young people saw 
only two possible roles for themselves: that of the organization man 
(other-directed) and that of the cowboy or his beat variant (inner- 
directed and autonomous); in this period, “togetherness” joined “do- 
gooder” as a term of contempt. In this shrinkage of alternatives, little 
gestures of personal assertion—or a solipsistic lack of concern for others 
—have often masqueraded as autonomy. The degeneration of individual¬ 
ity into egocentrism and eccentricity is an old American story. 

We were not entirely blind to these possibilities when composing The 
Lonely Crowd, and we sought in writing the last chapter on “Autonomy 
and Utopia” to modify the emphasis on “freedom from” to give a picture 
of human solidarity that would be visionary without being too formal or 
sentimental. Our imaginations proved unequal to the task of inventing a 
utopia in line with our analysis. 

The one strongly utopian note that remains in the book now seems 
to us the least satisfactory, namely, the whole idea that autonomy in 
postindustrial culture was to be found in play and leisure, and not in 
work. We were right to conclude that the old subsistence motives of 
hunger and gain were evaporating. We were also right to reject the 
alternative of persuading workers that what they are doing is meaningful, 
by making it chummy and by the pseudo-participation evoked in a cor¬ 
porate happy family. Undoubtedly for many people, perhaps particularly 
women whose main concern is their families, a job does not need to be 
“meaningful,” provided that the hours are short and convenient, transport 
no problem, and the work itself neither exhausting nor demeaning. The 
center of gravity, of seriousness, for many people can and does lie outside 
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their occupation. Yet we failed fully to appreciate the costs of that relo¬ 
cation, not only for men trained in a work-driven age but for men of 
the West for the foreseeable future. The criticisms Daniel Bell voices of 
us as “prophets of play” in Work and Its Discontents seem to us just. 

Here, too, the problem that faces us is one of imagination, perhaps 
also of courage. The alternative to drifting toward makework on the one 
hand and play on the other, for the millions of people whose work is 
obviously not socially vital, is so drastic a reorganization of work and 
hence society that it is hard to envisage. Not only must we get rid of 
needless, parasitical work, but we must also reduce the scale of the work¬ 
place and make the management of it a shared enterprise. For the first 
time, social wealth and organizational knowledge make it conceivable to 
move in this direction, so that work becomes more demanding, more 
varied, more participative—and less compartmentalized from education 
and politics. Something like this was the goal of the guild socialists; 
elements can be found—mostly, alas, ideological trim—in the Yugoslav 
factories; adumbrations occur in a few American corporations, such as 
Polaroid. In any event, we agree with Paul Goodman, in Growing Up 
Absurd that men need to feel adequate, to connect; to hold down a job, 
and then to connect through consumership, is not enough. In fact, we 
soon realized that the burden put on leisure by the disintegration of 
work is too huge to be coped with: leisure itself cannot rescue work, but 
fails with it, and can only be meaningful for most men if work is mean¬ 
ingful, so that the very qualities we looked for in leisure are more likely 
to come into being there if social and political action fight the two-front 
battle of work-and-leisure. 

Parsons and White talk in their judicious and closely reasoned paper 
about the heightened demands upon Americans for performance as pro¬ 
ducers both in and out of the home; Lipset’s paper also stresses this. 
Certainly, in its emphasis on leisure and growing “consummatory” pleas¬ 
ures, The Lonely Crowd tended to minimize the objective pressures that 
were making work harder for the professional and managerial strata, even 
while hours were being reduced and grim conditions alleviated for the 
declining proportions of farm, service, and blue-collar workers. A division 
of labor is hardly ideal that demands seventy-hour weeks for doctors, top 
executives, and high civil servants, with little regard for their own per¬ 
sonal rhythms (professors and artists may work in spurts quite as long 
hours, but somewhat less under outside pressure), while the rest of the 
population finds its work so boring and meaningless that it seeks to cut 
down the working day and to retire early if finances permit. 32 

32. Financial pressure often leads men on a short work week to take a second job, 
sometimes as in Akron even a full-time second job, but it is the lure of the paycheck and 
not of the work itself that is responsible for moonlighting. 
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The “upgrading” that Parsons and White see at work in America 
operates not only in the differential demands put on the different strata, 
but also in the expectations of life released in individuals. These authors 
ask why it is that, when things are in so many ways changing for the 
better in America, we and other intellectuals insist on giving bad names 
to sanguine happenings. Tocqueville asked a similar question about the 
period preceding the French Revolution, when the standard of living was 
also rising, and political oppression becoming somewhat less harsh. We 
think Parsons and White would grant, on the basis of their Durkheimian 
perspective, that we see here again at work the revolution of rising ex¬ 
pectations—taking in America the form of concern with the quality of 
life in the strata where quantity becomes less problematic, the motto 
being: “If things are good, why aren’t they better still?” The alienation 
among many privileged young people that Kenneth Keniston describes 
reflects a malaise quite different from that of the politically conscious 
young men in Faces in the Crowd, and a resignation far more profound 
than that of Fred Eisner (in the latter volume). 33 Many are in search 
of a cause, in search of commitment—and some look for this outside the 
United States, very rarely behind the Iron Curtain, but in India or Africa, 
Cuba or Israel. It would seem that men cannot live for long in a static, 
sober world drained of ideology—a world of veto groups and counter¬ 
vailing power and modest, commonsensical gains within the system; nor 
will it be efficacious for the old to tell the young that to try for anything 
better will bring worse evils in its train: fear can act as a damper on 
hope only in a static society or for a short period. 

If in the “developing” countries today men see ahead the goal of 
eliminating poverty and exploitation, in the “overdeveloped” ones men 
become aware of more subtle frustrations, more indirect alienation. As 
yet, the latter see no way to make a political program out of personal 
demands for meaningful work, unphony personal relations, and unmili- 1 
taristic foreign policy. It is only in the field of race relations, where 
tolerance can be practiced individually and expressed among colleagues 
and where the issue is clear, that the more sensitive young people have 
been able to make their views vocal and effective. In the field of foreign 
policy, the tolerant remain at the mercy of the curdled indignants; and 
many Americans have no better utopia than a mad return to the epoch 
of Theodore Roosevelt, imitating both the bravado of our own past and 
that of the Soviet Union—as if it were possible to make a whole nation 
inner-directed again by internalizing the arms race under the label of 
“national purpose.” If the latter win out, the fragile chance will be lost 

33. Kenneth Keniston, “Alienation and the Decline of Utopia,” American Scholar, 29, 
No. 2 (Spring, 1960), 1-40. 
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that America might offer to the rest of the world some clues to the uses 
of literacy and abundance. 

We find ourselves here back at a national boundary even though 
earlier, in discussing social character, we agreed that the world is get¬ 
ting more homogeneous, and that enclaves, whether national or regional, 
are bound to disappear, providing the existing enclaves do not make us 
all disappear. 

Contrary, however, to what many nostalgic people believe, the loss 
of older fixed boundaries of class, caste, and nation does not inevitably 
mean a growing sameness in the world in terms of the development of 
personal styles of life. Disappearance of the more exotic differences will 
only discomfit tourists, provided that the differences that once arose 
among men due to their geographic location and their social immobiliza¬ 
tion can be replaced by differences arising from the still unexplored 
potentialities of human temperament, interest, and curiosity. The current 
preoccupation with identity in this country (as in the great impact of 
Erik H. Erikson’s work) reflects the liberation of men from the realm of 
characterological necessity. The power of individuals to shape their own 
character by their selection among models and experiences was adum¬ 
brated in our concept of autonomy; when this occurs, men may limit the 
provinciality of being born to a particular family in a particular place. 
To some, this offers a prospect only of rootless men and galloping anomie. 
To more hopeful prophets, ties based on conscious relatedness may some 
day replace those of blood and soil . 34 

34. Erich Fromm, The Sane Society (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1955), p.362. 
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